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On Thursday, the 14th of May, 1863, I sailed from the 
Mersey on board the Canadian Mail Steamer, and arrived in 
Quebec on Monday, the 25th, having been eleven days on the 
voyage. 

Though we had some rain and fog, and qccasionally intense 
cold, still, on the whole, the weather was fine. On the passage 
we saw three whales, and one large and several small icebergs 
in the distance. There were a great number of passengers on 
board, the steerage being quite full of emigrants, principally 
German and Irish—the Irish on their way to join the Northern 
Army in the States. Among the cabin passengers were a 
good many ladies, and several officers; but, as far as I could 
ascertain, only one person going out to settle in Canada as a 
farmer, and he having been all his life in merchants’ offices in 
London and Liverpool, I think his prospects of success are but 
slender. There was one man who had been bailiff on an estate 
in Ireland, and having quarrelled with his employer deter- 
mined to seek a similar situation on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; but before he had been on board many hours he 
heartily wished himself back again. 

I made the acquaintance of a very amusing fellow, a French 
Canadian, who was just returning from a tour through Europe. 
He styled himself a lawyer, and said his property was near 
Montreal, and that he should give up his profession and 
‘“‘ make agriculture on his land, for that they do make it very 
bad in eastern Canada.” He was very ill throughout the 


passage, and said he should never tempt the sea again. 
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At last we came in sight of the Canadian shores, and, on 
arrival, landed at Point Levi and crossed the river to Quebec, 
being glad to find ourselves on land again. Quebec appeared 
to be adusty, dirty place; Io 4 remained there till the fol- 
lowing day, and then went on to Montreal by train. There 
were many clearings along the line, but all in the roughest 
state possible. I stayed two days at Montreal, and saw some 
of the mills and other industrial works, and then proceeded to 
Ottawa, by an early train to Lachine, and thence by river 
steamboat. The Ottawa River is very grand and picturesque ; 
but there was such a smoke the greater part of the way, owing 
to some settlers having set fire to the bush, that our view of 
the country was very much impeded. For some distance the 
old primeval forests came down to the water’s edge; but it 
should not be imagined, as I think it too often is, that these 
forests are composed of splendid trees, or that splendid trees 
are even common ; on the contrary, they generally have shallow 
roots, and grow up tall, narrow, and shapeless. It was a very 
hot day—about 90° in the shade—and I was glad when we 
arrived at Ottawa at 6.30 p.m. 

The next day I called on Mr. A——, who received me very 
kindly, and gave me a pressing invitation to stay at his house, 
which I gladly accepted. In the afternoon I walked nine 
miles up the Gatineau River, which is a tributary of the 
Ottawa, and larger than any river in England. I had in- 
tended walking to Chelsea, where I had heard there was good 
trout fishing, but the heat was very great, and, finding it was 
three miles further, | had a bathe in the river and returned to 
Ottawa. 

I spent a very pleasant time with Mr. A and his 
family, and took long walks with his son about the neighbour- 
hood. On one occasion that we went fishing I got very much 
bitten by the mosquitoes, which are like gnats, only their bite 
is much worse; my hands, face, neck, and ankles, were bitten 
all over, and swelled to an enormous size, so that on Sunday 
morning I was unable to get up, feeling quite ill and feverish : 
however, I rubbed on some camphorated spirit, which is con- 
sidered.a good remedy, and on Monday I was tolerably well 
again. Iam told that, after being once bitten so badly, the 
mosquitoes have but little effect on one, and certainly I have 
not suffered from them since, 


On the 16th June I went as far as Portage du Fort, which 
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is a large village on the north side of the Ottawa, just below a . 
rapid fourteen miles long. I stayed there two days, and then 
proceeded by stage to Cobden, a village on the Muskrat Lake, 
from whence the steamboat goes to Pembroke. This stage to 
Cobden is execrable: to be jolted for fourteen miles on a clay 
road is no joke; but to console the passengers the driver told 
us that the stage from Pembroke to Fort William was much 
worse, the roads being in such a rough state that unless the 
people were fastened to the carriage the probability was they 
would be shaken out. 

I remained four days at Pembroke, which is a small town, 
but increasing rapidly in size. The land on the margin of the 
river is not good, but a few miles back it is excellent, and 
there are some rich farmers in the neighbourhood, who get 
very high prices for oats and hay, and such produce, at the 
lumber shanties. 

The climate of the Ottawa district is severe, but it is sup- 
posed to be rather milder in the north-western part than in 
the neighbourhood of Ottawa city, where it resembles that of 
Montreal. The country on the north side of the river is 
chiefly broken and mountainous, with some good land in the 
valleys. On the south side the land is level, consisting of 
plains covered with pine; the pine lands are of two descrip- 
tions, one consisting of poor sandy soil, the other stiff clay— 
the stiff clay lands will generally yield good crops. There are 
also, in some places, tracts of hard-wood land, such as ash, 
elm, beach, hickory, maple, etc., which are generally good, 
and easier to clear than pine land. The price of land is high as 
far as Fort William, and there it is a good deal dearer a little 
way back from the river; that bordering on the water is 
usually rocky or swampy, and would not pay for cultivation. 

The Ottawa district has. long been the head-quarters of 
the lumber men, who have taken the good timber from the 
river itself for a considerable distance above Fort William. 
Most of the timber now comes from the north-western ex- 
tremity of the Ottawa, and from the numerous smaller rivers 
running into it. They are beginning to lumber on the north 
shore of Lake Huron, and on Lake Nipissing, and these parts 
will become the chief source of supply when the others are 
exhausted. 

Agriculture is in rather a backward state in this district, 
and in consequence the produce is insufficient to meet the 
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consumption ; flour and pork are largely imported from the 
West, and prices are much higher than in other parts of 
Canada. 

On the 26th June I returned to Ottawa and Hull, and on 
the 6th July went to Kingston with Mr. A——, who had 
written to Mr. B—— to say we were coming, and from whom 
we received a very kind invitation to stay with him, which we 
did, and were most heartily welcomed. On the whole, I like 
Canada very much, and the people are kind and hospitable. 
My invitations are so numerous that I seldom have occasion 
to take lodgings, and when I do they are not expensive; a 
man can live in towns at hotels fora dollar a day, and at a 
tavern in the country for two and a half dollars per week. 

The things I brought with me from England were just 
what were necessary—stout flannel shirts, warm strong 
drawers and socks, Jersey frocks, strong green linen blouses, 
two pairs of brown blankets, a fur cap, and strong warm 
gloves. There is not so much difference in the price of clothing 
as I had expected ; indeed, some kinds are very cheap, for 
instance, a good pair of knee boots costs only four dollars. 

I went lately to see a man living at a village on the Bay 
of Quinte, who came to Canada at the age of fourteen years, 
and worked for a farmer until he had saved a little money. 
He then bought some Crown land, and gradually increased 
his property: he is now the richest man in the neighbour- 
hood, owning above 300 acres of very valuable land. But his 
house is not so good as an ordinary labourer’s cottage in 
England, his family are quite uneducated, and he himself 
appears to spend his whole existence in thinking how he can 
make money; the food of the family consists of bread and 
butter, with a very limited quantity of indifferent pork. 
However, I obtained some useful information from him, and 
was glad to return to Kingston, where I arrived in time 
to help Mr. A—— with his hay, which was little better than 
a crop of weeds. 

I then joined some friends in an excursion to the Thousand 
Islands. We took a ham and other provisions, a kettle, 
frying-pan, tin plates, tea-cups, fishing tackle, blankets, and 
my gun, and left Kingston one Monday morning in a very 
good boat. We breakfasted on an island about three miles 
down the river, and landed again later in the day for dinner ; 
after dinner, as we were preparing to proceed further, one of 
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our party contrived to upset the boat; fortunately we had put 
nothing into it but the blankets, which got thoroughly soaked, 
and the rain coming on soon afterwards we had no chance of 
drying them ; we had to row nearly all the way, for there was 
no wind until the evening, and then it was against us; still, 
by tacking, we managed to get along slowly, and before dark 
had made nineteen miles; when we landed, we made a 
good fire, cooked our supper, dried our blankets, and having 
found a dry plot of ground, and the rain having ceased, we 
contrived to get a tolerably comfortable night. Next morning 
we were up by daylight, had our breakfast, and rowed to 
Gananogue, a small village, where we got bread, etc. We 
were then in the midst of the islands, but the wind becoming 
very high and gusty, we were obliged to be exceedingly 
careful for fear of another upset, which would have been most 
disastrous, as we had all our provisions on board; we 
took off our coats and boots, however, so as to be ready for a 
swim if need be, but were fortunate enough to find a good 
place on which to land and camp, without accident. 

It had been arranged that Mr. and Mrs. D , with their 
two daughters and Miss E——, should come to Gananogue by 
the steamboat on Wednesday, and have a picnic with us. We 
were out fishing at three o’clook that morning, and then went 
to meet the steamer and bring our friends to the camp, where 
we arrived about eight o’clock in a ravenous state, and did full 
justice to the fried fish and ham, which were excellent. After 
breakfast some of the party went for a sail, while others 
remained to see about dinner. In the afternoon we all went into 
the centre of the island to pick our dessert of wild raspberries 
and huckleberries ; and while we were thus amusing ourselves, 
the wind rose so high that it was considered unsafe for the ladies 
to go on board the steamer, by which they had intended to 
return to Kingston that evening, so there was no alternative 
but for them to remain till the following day. We rigged up 
a kind of tent with the sail of the boat, made a bed of hem- 
lock boughs, lighted a good fire, gave them all the blankets, 
and thought we had made them very comfortable; but they 
soon began to complain of mosquitoes, and we had to make a 
fire where the wind would blow the smoke towards them, which 
effectually drove the mosquitoes away. To make ourselves 
comfortable was a more difficult matter, as the turf was alight 
within four yards of the fire, except on the side next the tent, 
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where there was a bare rock. It was impossible to lie near the 
fire, and Mr. D—— being the only one who had anything 
extra to put on, and the night being cold with a heavy dew 
falling, we found it difficult to get to sleep. I at last succeeded, 
but awoke in the middle of the night so stiff that I was unable 
at first to get up, and nearly wet through with the dew ; I put 
more wood on the fire, and propping myself up against a 
tree, as near to it as I could venture, smoked a pipe and was 9 
very glad to see daylight. 

Next morning, the storm having abated, we went across to 
Gananogue, taking provisions and cooking ‘utensils with us, 
and had our breakfast near the village. We then saw our 
guests safely off by the steamboat and returned tocamp. The 
next day we sailed ten miles down the river, making a very 
quick run, and camped on an island, where we were nearly eaten 
up by mosquitoes. We made a good smoke to keep them off, 
but it was of no use, they would come right into the midst of 
it, and there was no escaping them: I lay down and covered 
myself, head and all, with a blanket, but the night being hot, 
I kicked it off in my sleep, and having nothing on but shirt and | 
trousers, I was bitten all over; yet in spite of this I slept very a 
comfortably. The following morning we sailed to the main- : 
land, where we camped three days, two of which were occupied. 
in rowing about to different farm-houses for bread, as we could 
seldom get more than one or two loaves at the same place. We 
fished for some time, but did not catch any large fish, the finest 
only weighing about two pounds. When we started on our 
expedition it was with the intention of being absent only a 
week ; but finding that my friends wished to remain longer, I 
cousented, although I should have preferred returning, for 
there was little sport either in fishing or shooting. However, 
the time at length came to an end, and we left for Kingston, 
where we arrived in floods of rain, and I should think we cut 
rather queer figures, especially F——, who had wrapped him- 
self up in a blanket. 

On the 5th of August I left for Port Hope by steamboat, 
where I landed about two o’clock in the morning, and after 
putting my luggage in store, walked up and down. the pier 
until daylight ; and after a bathe in the lake went into the town, 
got my breakfast and started at nine a.m. for Peterborough, 
taking with me my dog Phantom, a portmanteau; and gun. I 
stayed the night at Peterborough, which is quite a considerable 
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town, with good stores and hotels, and, I believe, a better class 
of inhabitants than there are in many of the Lake towns. 

The following morning I went by stage to a landing on 

Mud Lake, from which place a steamer goes to Bobcaygeon 
and Lindsay. I called on the Crown Lands’ agent, who gave 
me a list of vacant lots in three townships, and some information 
which was not of much use to me. 
y Next morning I started for Burnt River on the Bobcaygeon 
road, taking my gun and a bag with some necessary things. 
The distance is nineteen miles, and I got there in time for 
supper, rather tired, as it had been a hot day, and the road 
running due north, the sun was on me nearly all the time. The 
country so far is barren, timbered with pine, and the soil very 
stony. I slept that night ina saw mill, and the next day 
walked to Gull River, which is a small village consisting of four 
stores, three taverns, two saw and grist mills, and several 
houses. Itis eleven miles from Burnt River, and the land is of 
a better description ; but in both places the best lies back from 
the road, so that anyone merely passing through does not 
Lj see it. At the tavern I met with two trappers, who gave me 
‘S some information about this part of the country. 

On MondayI went with four men to Lake Cushowiggamore, 
situated in the centre of Minden, which is considered to be the 
best township in this part of the country. The four men had 
come to Gull River to buy flour, and had to take it back fifteen 
miles, most of the way by winter roads, thatis, atrack cutthrough 
the bush ; but there is a new road being made by Government 
to Cushog Lake, which will shorten the route by five miles. 
The men had hired a waggon to convey their goods to the end 
of the lake nearest their home, which was four miles inland, 
and they had to carry them that distance on their backs. I 
remained with one of the men for the next two days, and he 
ae showed me several lots of land which were pretty good; some 
| of those that were free from stones would doubtless make good 
farms. ‘This part has only been settled four years; some of the 
inhabitants, all of whom are very poor, have not been here so 
long ; but although there is no land with the stumps out yet, 
the crops are the best I have seen in Canada. 

Deer is the only game that is abundant: last fall a hunter 
killed forty in a month, and on another occasion shot seven in 
one day. As I returned to Gull River I missed my way and 
{ got into a track which after afew miles came to an end, and 1 
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had to strike out into the bush to go on theright one, which | 
found after walking about two hours, and arrived at my des- 
tination in time for supper. 

On Friday I went to see some land four miles off, returned 
to dinner, and then walked back to Burnt River. It was a 
very hot day, and my boots having burst in several places, the 
sand got in, and made my feet so sore that I was obliged to | 
lay up for a couple of days. This section of the country is in a f 
very prosperous state. Nearly all the settlers, when first 
they came out, were poor men; now many of them have good 
clearings, and some of them good houses, with barns and sheds 
for their cattle. 

Last year the crops failed nearly all over Canada, owing 
to want of rain, and some severe frosts coming just before 
harvest. Of course this was a severe blow to the poor people, 
and has obliged them to live very frugally ever since. The 
family I was staying with on Lake Cushog were very poor, 
their food consisting chiefly of potatoes and bread and butter ; 
they had one cow. I shot some ducks in a beaver pond one 
day, and this was the only meat I tasted while I was with Ih, 
them. Their shanty was of the poorest description, and the —-\ 
one luxury they possessed wasacooking-stove. I never found 
a pipe of tobacco so necessary as while there ; walking about 
the different lots of land from early in the morning till late 
at night, and having nothing to eat but potatoes and bread, 
a pipe seemed the greatest treat possible. 

There is a demand here for any quantity of farm produce, 
and the prices are higher than on the frontier, in consequence 
of the number of persons engaged in the lumber trade, and 
the large increase of settlers coming in; it will be a long time 
before the district produces enough for its own consumption. 
The climate is very healthy ; no instances of ague have been 
known north of Bobcaygeon, 

As far as making money goes, I believe a person could do 
as well here as in any other part of Canada. ‘The land 
can be chopped, logged, burnt, and made ready for a crop, at 
a contract price of fourteen dollars per acre, and enough 
potash could be made during the process to pay in return 
more than half the sum. There is, however, very little potash 
made at present, the settlers being too poor to buy proper 
kettles and other utensils for the manufacture. The difficulty 
is not so much to find labourers, as to find money for their 
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wages, and to make and stock the farms. Although the 
people are poor, they are honest, industrious, and respectable, 
which is more than can be said for those in some parts of Canada. 

I have no doubt all persons emigrating with a little capital 
might do well, if they had the necessary enterprise ; but, as a 








| general rule, there is little energy amongst Canadian farmers, 
| or amongst Canadians at all; they have contracted many of 
’ the Yankee habits, but have not yet attained to their go-ahead 


activity. Any important enterprise is undertaken by Yankees 
and not by Canadians, and if anything like the energy found 
amongst business men in England were displayed in this 
country, it would be much more prosperous than it is. No 
one thinks about the interests of the general community ; 
few know anything about the way their neighbours live, and 
the inhabitants of the towns are profoundly ignorant of the 
interests of the farmers, and know very little more respecting 
the lumber trade. Society in Canada is necessarily different 
from what it is in England, most persons having come here 
to earn a living, and if possible to make money. Classes, 
IK, if they exist at all, are more mingled, and every man considers 
b himself the equal of his neighbour. 
On the 16th-of August I went to Toronto, where I remained 
a week, and then left for Lake Simcoe, and went directly to 
Mr. E——, a man about sixty years of age, very kind and 
agreeable; his family consists of his wife, two sons, and five 
daughters, all well educated, pleasant people. He has 500 
acres of land, 300 of which are cleared; he lives in a good 
stone house, well furnished, and his farm buildings are also 
firstrate. He very kindly invited me to stay with them as 
long as I could, so I remained until the 20th of September, 
when one of his sons went with me first to Orillia, and then 
to Cold Water, a village on the Georgian Bay, to shoot ducks ; 
' but the weather proved so unfavourable that we had little 
sport. On the 23rd my friend returned home, and I walked 
to the Severn Bridge, which is fourteen miles north of Orillia ; 
from thence I went to the Muskoca Falls, twenty-three miles, 
and the next day twelve miles further. The district between 
the Severn river (which runs out of Lake Couchiching into 
the Georgian Bay) and Parry’s Sound is known as the 
Muskoca Country, from the Muskoca river running through it. 
Mink are here very numerous, and their skins fetch a high 
| price, being worth from two to three dollars each. 
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There is a road extending from the Severn in a northerly 
direction for forty-three miles, along which the country is 
getting settled; but as it was only made a few years ago, 
the clearings are not extensive. Orillia is a good-sized 
village, situated on the west side of Lake Couchiching (a 
continuation of Lake Simcoe), and is the farthest north of any 
village in this patt of Canada. At the head of the lake there 
are a saw and grist mill, a tavern, and also a store. The land 
in the vicinity is rocky, and becomes more so as you advance 
north, the rocks often rising fifty feet; this has caused great 
difficulty in making roads. There‘are also many large swamps, 
through which the road is corduroy: they are almost impene- 
trable before a road is made through them. The small cedar 
and tamarack (resembling our larch) grow very thick, and 
the swamps are full of fallen logs, lying about in all directions. 

It is nineteen miles from the Severn to the South Falls of 
the Muskoca river, which are very picturesque, falling from 
step to step through a narrow ravine. Four miles further are 
the North Falls, which are similar to those of the south. Some 
distance on, the country begins to improve. I went twelve 
miles above the falls, and stayed three days in that neighbour- 
hood. The land is loam, with a clay subsoil, and not much 
rock. 

On the 15th of October, I returned to Muskoca, to meet a 
man with whom I had arranged to hunt, but found he was 
engaged and could not go, and being unable to find a companion 
or to procure a canoe, [ determined to “ pack it ” by myself. 

Of course I could not go far in that way ; but I was told of 
a place on the Black River, about eight miles off, where there 
were a great many beaver and mink; accordingly I set out 
along the lumber road to the river with my pack, consist- 
ing of traps, blankets, provisions, and ammunition, weighing 
altogether 90 lbs. Arriving at my destination, I made a fire, 
got my supper of bread, pork, and coffee, after which I rolled 
myself up in my blanket and slept well until the middle of the 
night, when I was awoke by the howling of wolves, which, to 
be fully appreciated, should be heard in the middle of a dark 
night, when one is alone in the bush, and the fire nearly out. 
My dog was with me, and did not seem to know what to make 
of the wolves, but kept growling as long as he could hear them. 
However, like Stephano, I thought that “I had not ’scaped 
drowning to be affeared of their four legs,” and having made 
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up my fire, I went to sleep again. Next day I put up a bark 
camp, and it was not too soon, for the rain came on in the 
night and continued for nearly a fortnight. A bark camp is a 
rude hut of bark, shaped like a huge ridge tile, just large 
enough for a man to creep inside. The camp-fire is built just 
outside the open end. 

The remainder of the time it was frosty, but cloudy, with 
occasional flakes of snow. My camp was about two miles 
from a lumberer’s shanty, so I sometimes saw the face of a white 
man; and once, when engaged in drying my clothes, which 
had been soaked the day before, two Indians came and sat by 
my fire and smoked their pipes. They had been hunting up 
the river, but with little success, not having seen any mink or 
martin, and only being able to obtain a few beaver ; they said 
they were going home to Rama, as “‘ the river soon freeze up, 
soon come much snow.” I found there was no fur to be 
obtained, except a few bank beaver and musk-rats. All I got 
were a few of the latter, which are only worth sixpence each. 
However, there were plenty of partridges and rabbits, so that 
I lived well. My boots got trodden down and hurt my feet, 
obliging me to wear mocassins, which are very comfortable 
when there is snow on the ground and a hard frost ; but they 
are unsuitable for rainy weather, as they soak up the wet 
like a sponge, and being only a single thickness of buckskin, 
one has to be very careful where one treads. My hunting 
dress consists of a pair of corduroy breeches and long boots, 
thick flannel vest, linen blouse, and a thick overcoat with large 
inside pockets, also a hunting belt, on which is a bullet pouch, 
a knife sheath, and a loop in which to hang a small axe. 

On the 6th of January, 1864, I went to Toronto, and 
thence to Molton, which is twenty miles west on the Grand 
Trunk Railway; there I called on Mr. —— to see if he could 
give me employment on his farm in return for my board, but I 
found there was so little doing that I could not be of any use 
to him ; so after three days I returned to Toronto, and having 
often heard that there was plenty of employment, with high 
wages, to be obtained in the States, I determined to go to 
Buffalo. Accordingly I proceeded to Niagara, where I re- 
mained a few hours waiting for the train, and got a glimpse of 
the falls, but had not time to go close to them, as they are 
some distance from the station. I stayed three days at Buffalo, 
inquiring at every place I thought likely, but could not get 
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anything to do, the lake navigation being closed, so that there 
was no shipping of grain, which is the chief employment. 
When the ice breaks up and the lake is again open, trade is 
resumed, and many Canadians are attracted by the high wages 
given. As I did not succeed, I went to Kingston, where I 
stayed two months without any occupation or opportunity of 
gaining information, and found it the most weary time I ever 
spent in my life. I believe I have a tolerable share of patience, 
but this forced idleness, with nothing to occupy my mind, was 
more than I could stand. I found that Canada is not a country 
where a man can always get work, and there are four months 
in the year in which it is very difficult to do so. 

The weather has been very mild nearly all the winter ; the 
first three weeks of December were changeable and stormy, with- 
out any severe frost, and but little snow. Sleighing commenced 
on the 1st of December, but was not good till after New Year’s 
Day ; the only very severe cold we had was on that and the 
two following days, when it was two degrees below zero at 
Sutton, and in some places twenty degrees. There was very 
good skatiug at Kingston, the people having subscribed to 
keep a space on the ice clear of snow and in good order; 
there is also an enclosed rink, but it is only a small one. Most 
of the ladies skate—some of them very well. I tried a few 
times, and made good progress, but could not cut any figures. 

You ask me what the Canadian ladies are like, but as I am 
not a good hand at describing people, I am afraid I shall be 
unable to convey a very correct idea of them, especially as I do 
not know many, having only been intimate with one or two 
families where there were daughters. In one the girls were 
well educated, but had been brought up too strictly, the 
opposite being generally the case in Canada. Most of the 
girls I have met are well but plainly educated ; they would not 
be considered accomplished in England, but they are quite 
ladies in their manners ; they play and sing very well, and 
also know how to make themselves useful. 

I would not undertake the responsibility of advising a 
married man to come to this country with the view of living 
in the bush. Women coming from the old country and going 
into bush-life, find many things to be hardships that Cana- 
dians think nothing of, and either from ignorance or prejudice, 
make to themselves troubles- by not conforming to the ways 
of the people they have come amongst. A man without 
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capital would be many years before he could afford ordinary com- 
forts ; and the worst part of it is that, during the time of hard- 
ship, he is very apt to sink down to the level of the roughest 
squatter, after which he cares nothing for any of the refine- 
ments of civilized life, and his family are liable to grow up 
like wild Indians. If H—— thinks of coming out, I would 
advise his waiting till I am settled, and then I should be able 
to offer him and his wife a home, such as it will be, for as 
long as they liked to stay with me, and I shall be glad to 
afford him all the assistance in my power. It is no use for 
B—— or G—— to think of coming out for many years, if at 
all ; for after one has been in the bush for twenty-four hours 
all the romance vanishes, and the realities which remain are 
not such as they could put up with. I should be very glad to 
have them with me, but could not ask them to come unless I 
thought they would be happy; and by the time I have a 
comfortable house, they will probably have homes of their own. 
I myself am quite indifferent to roughing it; the three weeks 
I was out hunting, I had a pretty hard time of it, far more 
so than I am likely to have again if I live in the bush all 
my life, and I liked it very well. 

Men who have had experience in bush life and in clearing 
land, and who thoroughly understand it, generally agree with 
me in my ideas on the subject, and advise me to take up wild 
land. ‘The chief drawback is, that it is impossible to take a 
lady, or any woman accustomed to civilized life, to a bush 
farm, and it will be many years before the new settlements 
become cleared, and assume the aspect of well-settled country. 
When I was at Sutton, I had some conversation with a good 
man of business, well experienced in bush life as well as 
cleared farms, and after my telling him, in reply to his 
questions, what I thought might be done with a small capital 
and the returns I anticipated, he said I had formed a very 
correct opinion on the subject; but he added, “there is one 
consideration you have not taken into account: you have been 
brought up as a gentleman, and although that is no reason for 
supposing you would not be able to work or put up with in- 
conveniences, still [ suppose you would not like to marry any 
one but a lady.” He explained that by a lady he did not 
mean a person unaccustomed to work, and instanced some of 
thefarmers’ daughters in the neighbourhood who are industrious 
girls, but who would be altogether out of place in the bush. 
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On the 17th of March I went to Bobcaygeon by stage, and 
then walked to Gull River, in the hope of finding some one 
who would go trapping withme. As I proceeded the snow got 
deeper and deeper ; in the woods it was from three to five feet 
deep, with a crust on it sufficient to bear a man’s weight. I 
found that all the hunters had started some time before, in 
order to take possession of the hunting grounds, and keep off 
intruders. Although there are no Indians settled anywhere 
near the country through which the Bobcaygeon road passes, 
until you get to Trading Lake, where there is an Indian village, 
yet every spring and fall the whole country is overrun with 
them, and there is scarcely a lake or creek in which there is 
not a family of them hunting. Inthe fall they go up the rivers 
and lakes in their canoes, often taking the squaws and children 
with them, and remain out till the middle or end of December. 
As the lakes are then frozen up, they hide their canoes and 
return home, drawing their goods and chattels on land sleighs 
over the ice. About the middle of February they start again 
on snow-shoes with land sleighs, each family going to the same 
grounds they had hunted in the fall, where they stay till May, 
and then return in their canoes. You may imagine, therefore, 
the difficulty there is in finding a good hunting ground. 

When I left Gull River the weather had changed and 
become quite warm, the snow disappearing altogether except 
in the woods, and at Bobcaygeon it was mild and damp, with 
occasional showers, which prevented the people making their 
maple sugar, bright warm days and frosty nights being neces- 
sary in order to make the sap run. The only thing that occurs 
in this place to break the monotony is the arrival of lumberers 
to run their rafts, or “a rough and tumble” fight between 
two drunken lumber-men, when, if the whole company happen 
to be tipsy, they all join in, and knives, axes and sticks of 
charred wood are in great demand. 

I have been unable for some time to do much in the way of 
exploring land, but I went twice to look at some about six 
miles from Bobcaygeon, on the north shore of Pigeon Lake. 
The first time a squall came on from the south-east, which, as I 
was going on in a north-easterly direction was a side wind, and 
although a canoe, if properly managed, is a very safe craft, and 
will ride almost any swell when going either with or against 
the wind, yet if the swell strikes it sideways it will swamp 
directly ; and as the waves began to rise pretty high I was 
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obliged to run with the wind, until I got under the lee of a 
small island, where I went ashore, and waited till there was a 
change. It was two o’clock before I could start again, so there 
was but little time to look at the land, as it takes three or four 
hours to walk over a two-hundred acre lot to form any idea of 
its worth. There being a head wind to paddle against, going 
back, and the sky looking stormy, I set off early in order to 
get home before dark. 

‘I had bought a bass-wood board canoe, large enough to 
carry two men, or, at a pinch, three. It was nearly as light as 
a bark canoe, for the board was only a quarter-inch thick, and, 
although sixteen feet long, it weighed but fifty pounds. A 
bass-wood is safer than one made of bark, as it is stronger, 
and not so easily punctured if run on a snag or rock. I paid 
seventeen dollars for it, and another dollar for a good paddle. 

There is first-rate fishing in Pigeon Lake, and any amount 
of bass may be caught with rod and line. They weigh from 
one to five pounds, and it is no uncommon thing for a man to 
catch fifty in a morning. There are also maskolonge, which 
average ten pounds, though many weigh as much as twenty 
pounds. I went with a man for three days’ fishing, and 
camped on a little island just north of the big island. When 
we were lighting our fire, early in the morning, we heard 
hounds running, and soon afterwards a deer was driven into 
the lake about the middle of ‘Townsend Bay ; presently some 
one put out from shore in a punt, and chased the deer in the 
water. As we sat and ate our breakfast we watched the chase, 
which was about two miles from us: soon the man gave an 
Indian whoop, and continued to do so every time the deer 
turned. But after this had gone on for half an hour, we could 
see by the way the man rowed that he was about played out, 
and that the deer would soon get away from him; so we got 
into one of our canoes, and in a very short time were along- 
side of the deer, and despatched it by a blow from a club. 
The man told us he was out trolling, and happened to see the 
deer, but that he should have lost it if we had not come to his 
assistance. It was a very fat five-year-old buck, and, after 
taking it to our camp and dressing it, we gave him one half, 
reserving a quarter each to ourselves. 

On the 27th of June this year (1864), I purchased two 
hundred acres of land, at three dollars per acre, in the town- 
ship of Herberg, four miles from Bobcaygeon. The easiest 
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way of getting to that village is by canoe when the lake 18 
open, and at other times across the ice; Peterborough is 
twenty-four miles from Bobcaygeon, and in summer there is a 
steamer, and in winter a stage waggon, running both to it and 
to Lindsay. From both these places there is a railway to Port 
Hope, whence you can get to Kingston either by steamer or 
railway. I do not know exactly the distance to Kings- 
ton, but think it is between eighty and a hundred miles. 
The land I bought is very good, and looks very pretty when 
the leaves are off the trees and you can see through the bush. 
Everyone who comes admires it very much. It is nowhere 
perfectly level, but slightly undulating, well timbered with 
hard wood, such as maple, elm, beech, ironwood, and _ bass- 
wood. There are a few scattered hemlocks and pine, also small 
spruce and balm, but all the marketable timber had been cut 
down before I bought the land. The lake is very picturesque, 
but only one corner of my ground extends to it. The houses 
in this district are usually of “ frame,” and are in themselves 
good, but there is not so much attention paid to making them 
comfortable as in England. The settlers in this neighbourhood 
are plain, rough, hard-working men; every one dresses as he 
likes, a*shirt and trousers being the usual costume. From the 
middle of summer to the middle of winter there is a good 
supply of butcher’s meat, but in spring there is little else than 
pork to be had. Few vegetables are raised except potatoes, 
which are commonly eaten at every meal. There are several 
places of worship in the village, and the Church of England 
service is held in the school-room every second Sunday. 

I did not put up any kind of habitation (1865) until I had 
some of my land cleared, for the woods were on fire in all 
directions, and if a shanty had been put up without any 
clearing round it, in all probability it would have been burnt 
down. For three weeks we were in danger of being burnt out 
at Bobcaygeon ; there had been no rain for two months, and 
the weather was exceedingly hot, the thermometer generally 
rising to 90° in the middle of the day, and seldom falling 
_ below 75° during the night. This heat rendered every dead 
tree and branch very inflammable, and even the ground, which 
in the woods is covered with a layer of vegetable mould formed 
by the fallen leaves and twigs, burned like touch-paper, and 
when the wind was high, the fire was running at the rate of 
fifteen miles an hour. A vast quantity of property was 
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destroyed in the back country, groves of valuable pine, fences, 
crops, barns, and houses were consumed, and in many places 
the roads were rendered impassable by the crossways, which 
are pieces of corduroy road through swamps, being de- 
stroyed. 

In July I joined two men in a deer-hunt. We went down 
by the island one afternoon, taking with us two hounds, both 
of which at starting got into my canoe, and just as I was 
shoving off from shore, nothing would please them but they 
must jump out again, and very nearly upset me. We started a 
deer about four P.M., and were watching until dark, but it would 
not take the water, though the dogs were running it all the 
time. We camped where we had put the hounds out, as they 
always come back when the deer takes the water, but it was 
a very bad ground, being covered with large stones, not very 
pleasant to lie on. We got our breakfast at daybreak next 
morning, and were about to start for the bay, when we found 
the dogs had gone off again and ‘started another deer. It 
came within about fifty yards of me and turned off, so that I 
was enabled to take a good aim, and brought it down. It got 
up again, and scrambled along for a little distance. When I 
came up to it I despatched it, fed the dogs, shouldered the 
deer, and returned to the canoes. We then put the dogs out 
on the other side of the lake, and they started an old doe; but 
after running her for about three hours they gave up, being 
tired out. It is always difficult to make a doe take the water, 
but a buck will not run more than half an hour in hot weather 
before it will cross the lake to get away from its pursuers. 

One morning a neighbour came to ask me if I would go 
with him to seeif there was any grass in a beaver meadow that 
he intended to cut; and asI do not suppose you know what that 
is, I will try and describe it. A beaver meadow is the land 
once flooded by a beaver dam, and is, in fact, reclaimed land. 
Beavers will make a dam across any little creek, in the same 
way that a stream is sometimes dammed up to form a mill- 
pond. These beaver ponds are often very large; I have seen 
one about fifty acres in extent, and the dam about forty yards 
long and eight feet high. Around the sides of the ponds, and 
at the opposite end from the dam, where the water is shallow, 
there will generally be a growth of black alder, but where the 
water is deep all the trees will have been destroyed. The 
beaver meadow is obtained by cutting through the dam, which 
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the roads were rendered impassable by the crossways, which 
are pieces of corduroy road through swamps, being de- 
stroyed. 
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shoving off from shore, nothing would please them but they 
must jump out again, and very nearly upset me. We started a 
deer about four p.M., and were watching until dark, but it would 
not take the water, though the dogs were running it all the 
time. We camped where we had put the hounds out, as they 
always come back when the deer takes the water, but it was 
a very bad ground, being covered with large stones, not very 
pleasant to lie on. We got our breakfast at daybreak next 
morning, and were about to start for the bay, when we found 
the dogs had gone off again and ‘started another deer. It 
came within about fifty yards of me and turned off, so that | 
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up again, and scrambled along for a little distance. When I 
came up to it I despatched it, fed the dogs, shouldered the 
deer, and returned to the canoes. We then put the dogs out 
on the other side of the lake, and they started an old doe; but 
after running her for about three hours they gave up, being 
tired out. It is always difficult to make a doe take the water, 
but a buck will not run more than half an hour in hot weather 
before it will cross the lake to get away from its pursuers. 

One morning a neighbour came to ask me if I would go 
with him to seeif there was any grass in a beaver meadow that 
he intended to cut; and as I do not suppose you know what that 
is, I will try and describe it. A beaver meadow is the land 
once flooded by a beaver dam, and is, in fact, reclaimed land. 
Beavers will make a dam across any little creek, in the same 
way that a stream is sometimes dammed up to form a mill- 
pond. These beaver ponds are often very large; I have seen 
one about fifty acres in extent, and the dam about forty yards 
long and eight feet high. Around the sides of the ponds, and 
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is made of mud and sticks, and letting off the water; the 
alders are then cut down close to the ground, and, if neces- 
sary, one or two ditches are cut through the meadow to drain it. 
There are also meadows which have been formed by the 
accidental overflow of a creek; but these are generally small, 
and often more difficult to drain, as there is seldom so good a 
fall to carry off the water. The year after a beaver pond has 
been drained, there will be an abundant crop of wild grass of 
good quality, which grows of its own accord without being 
sown. 

When we arrived at the meadow we found the grass 
was good, but we saw what interested us more than that. 


_ There were paths beaten through the tall grass, and an ant-hill, 


partly dug up, showed that it was the work of a bear, though it 
had been done some time. We went on a little further, to see if 
we could find any other signs, and presently came to a clump of 
dogwood bushes, all broken down, many of them evidently only 
done that morning; we also found a fresh track in a muddy 
creek bottom, and soon after came on one that we knew had 
not been made more than a few minutes, and from the long 
strides, it was evident that the animal had heard usand started 
off as hard as it could run. It was a she-bear with two cubs; 
but having no guns, it was useless for us to follow, so we went 
back to our canoes and returned home. The next morning I 
set off early with my dog and gun to try and find the bear, as 
I wished to see if Phantom would face it. I dare say it seems 
rather ridiculous to you to talk of Phantom hunting a bear, 
but terriers are good dogs for such work. A bear will not run 
very far, so that dogs can soon get up with it; they then bark 
and run round it, biting its heels and hind legs, but taking 
care to avoid the stroke of its fore paws; this will soon oblige 
it to climb a tree, when the hunter comes up and shoots it. 
On reaching the beaver meadow where we had started the bear, 
I followed the track for about half a mile, when it crossed a 
rocky ridge and was lost. I then took a wide circle round the 
woods, but could not find any further trace of it, so I was 
obliged to give up and return home. There are a good many 
bears about these lakes, and the best time to hunt them is the 
first tracking snow that comes before they den for the winter. 
About this time I joined a pic-nic at Sandy Point, about 
four miles from Bobcaygeon. I went with five other men in a 
sail-boat, taking two canoes in tow. On landing, we found 
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a party of twelve from Peterborough, six gentlemen and six 
ladies. I knew all the men, and soon made the acquaintance 
of the ladies ; and as they intended to remain out several days, 
the first thing we did was to put up three tents: we then pro- 
ceeded to cook our dinner, consisting of fish, beef, potatoes, and 
fruit pies. Afterwards I went with three others to Pigeon 
Creek to try and get some ducks, but though we waited till 
dark we were unsuccessful, as they flew too high. At the 
creek we found a party who had come out from England for 
the hunting and shooting season; they had two Indians with 
them. ‘That evening they had no better luck than ourselves, 
but they had made a good bag in the morning, and asked us 
to sup with them, which we did. We invited them to dine 
with us at our camp the following day; they promised to do 
so, and gave us some ducks to take back with us. In return- 
ing, we had seven miles to paddle in the dark, with a head 
wind, and when we got to camp at midnight we found our- 
selves ready for another supper. Soon after we arrived the 
ladies went to their tent, but we sat up awhile and sang songs. 
Next morning I was out trolling before any one was up, but 
got back in time for breakfast; we amused ourselves with 
sailing and canoeing till the English party arrived, when 
we dined, and after dinner most of the people went to Bobcay- 
geon in the sail-boat to get provisions. They returned 
about dusk, bringing with them an addition of three ladies 
and two gentlemen. After supper, we all went out upon 
the lakes by moonlight in the canoes. The next day we 
fished and sailed on the lake and walked iu the wood. Soon 
after dinner we saw three canoes coming down the lake; they 
appeared to be two miles off, and I could see a small speck 
between them, which I concluded to be a dog swimming, and 
took no more notice of it until some one asked what it could 
be. Upon looking again, I could scarcely believe my eyes, for 
the speck had grown into a buck; although anyone not 
accustomed to see a deer in the water might have been at a 
loss to know what it was, for it did not show distinctly. There 
was quite an excitement in the camp when I told them what 
was coming towards the point. The hunters drove the deer 
straight towards us that the ladies might see it, and killed it 
within twenty yards of the shore. It was a very fine buck, 
weighing about 250lb., and as most of the party from Peter- 
borough had never before seen one alive, they were much 
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pleased. The next day we all went home, having thoroughly 
enjoyed ourselves. 

In the beginning of September I commenced some under- 
brushing on my land, but the mosquitoes were so troublesome 
that I had to leave off, and went in my canoe to Ball Lake to have 
some duck shooting. As I approached the narrows between 
Pigeon and Ball Lake, I saw something black moving on one of 
the islands, but I was too far away to be certain what it was, 
and it turned into the bushes before I could get close. There 
is only a narrow channel between the island and the main land, 
and I knew that if it were a bear he would cross it if he heard 
me, otherwise I should have shot off the small shot in my gun, 
and loaded with ball in one barrel and with buck shot in the 
other ; but being unable to do this I had to take my chance, 
and motioning Phantom to go on land, he at once started on 
the track. I paddled round to the narrow channel, and before 
I got there the dog was giving tongue, and as there is not more 
than two acres of ground, or rather rock, on the island, I knew 
that whatever it was it would soon make for the main land. On 
arriving at the channel, I found the middle of it blocked up 
with logs, and before I had time to push in between them I 
heard the black-coated gentleman coming through the bush. 
He came to the water’s edge, about twenty yards from where I 
was, and I gave hima charge of buck-shot in his head ; but all 
the notice he took of it was to growl, shake his head, and 
jump into the water. I let him have the other charge with 
no better effect. Phantom soon came to the shore, and im- 
mediately crossed the channel and took up the scent on the 
other side ; but as it was a deep swamp it was useless for me 
to follow, so I waited till the dog came back, and then went 
on to Ball Lake. It was nearly dark when I got there, so I 
cooked my supper and slept in the canoe. The next morning 
I found plenty of ducks, but they flew so wild that I only got 
near enough to shoot two brace ; if I had had any one to paddle 
me I could have shot many more, but when one has to lay down 
the paddle and pick up the gun, there is little chance unless 
the ducks rise close. 

I received a letter from Mr. L——, asking me to come and 
stay with him, so I went on the 7th cf September, but was 
sorry afterwards I had not stayed another day in the woods 
and got some venison and ducks to take with me; but not 
being aware how long Mr. L would remain in Kingston, I 
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was afraid that if I delayed I should miss seeing him. I stayed 
there a week, and had fine weather the whole time ; but on the 
night I left there was such a storm of wind and rain, that when 
we got out into the wide part of the lake, it was so rough that 
the steamer had to put back. We made another start about 
midnight, the wind not being quite so high, although the water 
was still very rough, and arrived at Crushal harbour at six im 
the morning, where we remained till the afternoon, reaching 
Port Hope in the evening. The next day, Friday, I went on 
to Peterborough, where I must have remained till the follow- 
ing Monday if I had waited for the steamer, but meeting some 
men I knew, who, with some Indians, were going up the lakes 
in canoes, I joined them. We started about sunset, three in 
one canoe with the camping gear, and five in the other, so we 
were well loaded. We camped at an Indian village that night, 
and went on inthe morning to Bobcaygeon. 

While I was at Kingston a man working on my land, put 
fire into the chopping, but it did not burn well, and so I have 
not been able to get it cleared this autumn, only doing a little 
under-brushing,—that is, cutting down the small trees. I am 
considered a good chopper for a greenhorn. I should be very 
glad to see J——, and to render him any service in my power, 
but a man who comes amongst these rocks and lakes should be 
fond of wild sports ina wild country and amongst wild people. 

In October I hunted at Squaw River for a fortnight, and 
got about seven dollars’-worth of skins, which was pretty well, 
as there were six Indians and a white man hunting in the same 
place. Autumn is by far the most pleasant part of the year in 
Canada, especially inthe bush. It is strange, but when once 
a man takes to trapping, and the season for it comes round, he 
must be off to the woods and lakes. People ofall classes must 
have a hand in it; the lawyer and his clerk take their canoe, 
the blacksmith mends his traps and goes off with the shoe- 
maker, and even the tailor can “ portage” his canoe and pack 
his provisions past the rapids as well as the best. All feel a 
longing for a free life in the open air. 

During the beginning of November I was very busycutting 
logs for my shanty, and then had “a bee” to raise it. A bee, 
as almost everyone must know, means the neighbours giving 
their help for any work that requires to be done quickly, 
generally gratuitously, as they expect you to help them in 
return. My bee consisted of twelve men and two teams of 
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oxen, one of the men remaining with mea few days to help 
with the roof and flooring. I should very much like you all 
to join me in Canada ; but I am afraid you would not like a life 
in the woods, though I do not see any reason why you shouldnot 
be quite comfortable in any ofthe towns, and I think you could 
live cheaper here than in England.- You can board at a good 
hotel in any of the towns for a dollar a day, or here in Bobcay- 
geon, where there are three hotels and one boarding house, 
for three dollars a week ; anything can be obtained in the towns 
for money, and in the villages all the necessaries, and many of 
the luxuries, of life are to be had. The climate is good, and 
though we have great extremes of heat and cold, we do not feel 
them so much as you might suppose, for the houses are built 
to modify both, and it is the fashion to adapt one’s clothing to 
the season more than is done in England; for instance, a man 
does not wear a black cloth coat in the hot weather, but a 
linen one, and in winter a fur cap with ear coverstoit. ‘There 
is seldom any damp weather, it either rains hard or is fine, 
and fog is altogether unknown; even lumbermen, who are 
much exposed to the wet and cold, seldom suffer from rheuma- 
tism. I daresay you think that those who are exposed to such 
hardships as are met with in the bush would be apt to suffer 
in health ; but in nearlyevery instance that I have noticed such 
hardships have a contrary effect, and men leading a life ap- 
proximating to a wild one, are exempt from most diseases, and 
cold, wet, hunger, and fatigue have comparatively little effect 
upon them. , 

I let a job of chopping to two men, and we under-brushed 
twenty acres and chopped about six, after which I was unable 
to do anything further until spring. When the snow was too 
deep for work I took a turn at still-hunting; that is, hunting 
alone without a dog, much in the same way that they stalk 
deer in the Highlands of Scotland. I took several long tramps 
through the woods back from my land, but found that the deer 
had left the district, so I went to Silver Lake, in the township 
of Galway, where I could find plenty of deer within three 
miles; but the woods were not open enough for successful 
still-hunting, and I only killed two bucks. ‘This mode of 
hunting is hard work, especially when the snow is deep, and 
on a mild day one gets very wet from the snow off the brush ; 
it was bad walking all this fall, in consequence of the snow 
coming before there had been cold enough to freeze up the 
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swamps and small creeks, so that in going through a swamp 
one broke into the water, and sometimes my moccasins would 
have a coat of ice two or three inches thick all over them, after 
repeated dippings in the water. The snow became too deep to 
hunt without snow shoes, for if you start a deer and the woods 
are open, you must follow on the track as hard as you can run. 
After the deer has gone a little way it turns back to see what 
is coming, and if you catch sight of it before it starts again, 
you have a shot; but it will often get behind a large tree, or 
clump of brushwood, before stopping, and then you cannot see 
it until it is on the jump again. There is not much chance of 
shooting one running, unless he is near, or it is an open place; 
if the woods are thick it is better to make a circle through 
them when you start a deer, so as to head it, and while it is 
looking back expecting you to follow on its track, you can 
come up before it is aware. 

This winter (1866) we had splendid sleighing, the snow 
being nearly a yard deep in the woods. Seven men, while 
working at a neighbouring shanty, got their feet so badly frozen 
that they had to be carried home ; they were drawing timber 
from the woods to the lake, and had on boots instead of 
moccasins, which are the best things to wear, as you can put 
on three or four pair of socks under them. It has been avery 
healthy winter; I like the steady cold we have here much 
better than the changeable weather in the south-western parts 
of Canada. The cold is very little felt in the woods, but on 
the lakes or in a cleared country it is very bitter on a windy 
day. The only difference I make in my clothing in the winter 
is to wear two flannel shirts, two or three pairs of woollen 
socks, and drawers ; gloves are very little worn, as they are not 
so warm as mitts, woollen mitts beimg generally used for 
driving, and buckskin for working in. Overcoats are seldom 
worn, except in driving; in fact, coats of every kind are 
dispensed with, to a great extent, in the bush. A man’s toilet 
is complete, according to shanty rules, when he has washed, 
combed his hair, put on his shirt, trousers, boots or moccasins, 
and hat; he remains in this costume all day, making no 
addition to it when he comes in at night. 

Sometimes I go to Bobcaygeon on Sunday. When I first 
came into this neighbourhood, in 1863, there was Church of 
England service every second Sunday, which I attended, but 
this has been discontinued, and now there is only service at 
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the Methodist Meeting-house. The inhabitants of this part of 
Canada are generally respectable and well-behaved ; there are 
a few gentlemen in the neighbourhood, with whom I am more 
or less acquainted. I have been staying a few days at one of 
the lumber shanties near here, and hearing there were many 
lynx about, we took some traps with us and drove to the place, 
our conveyance being a pair of “ saw log-bob sleighs,” which 
are rather difficult things to rideon. We shot some rabbits for 
bait, and before we had gone a quarter of a mile we found the 
track of four lynx; but though we set the traps, nothing dis- 
turbed them while I remained, except an unfortunate hound 
that got caught in one of them. I had no snow shoes, and 
being unable to procure any, I tried my hand at making a 
pair, but it took me three days to find wood good enough for 
hoops for them; at last I succeeded in getting a good 
second-growth white ash, then it was a long time before I 
could find out the right way to lace them, no one here being 
able to help me, but eventually I succeeded in making a very 
good pair. 

In March, 1867, I went deer hunting, byt without much 
success. When about to return home, I heard Phantom give 
tongue, and saw him busy at a hole at the bottom of a ledge of 
rocks ; I called him, but he would not come out, and I presently 
heard the quills of a porcupine grating against the rocks. 
The dog did not come out for more than a quarter of an hour, 
and when he did, his head, mouth, and throat were one mass 
of quills ; I tried to pull them out, but they were too brittle, 
and broke off, and there being no chance of the poor creature 
living with them in, as they are barbed and would have only 
worked further in, I shot him on the spot rather than keep 
him in pain. Like many of his betters, Phantom was never 
sufficiently appreciated till after he was dead, and I do not 
expect to get so good a dog again. I have a very handsome 
spaniel, a young hound, and a harrier, all pretty good dogs, 
but not to be compared to the old one; a neighbour of mine 
declares, “‘It is no use talking, there never was such a dog 
before as Phantom, and never will be again.” 

The ice had never been known to go so quickly on the 
lakes it did this spring. In the beginning of April I walked 
to Bobcaygeon on the frozen lake, and there were teams cross- 
ing at the same time; a few days afterwards the ice was all 
gone, and I sailed down the same lake in a canoe. The snow 
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also in the woods had disappeared, and altogether it was a 
very early spring. 

I am now busy chopping, and have engaged three men to 
help me; one of the men will stay with me for six months, at 
fifteen dollars a month, and his wife will cook and wash for us 
both. Iam also clearing some ground, and planting it with 
potatoes, white beans, Indian beans, carrots, pumpkins, melons, 
etc. We have had the usual hot weather—sometimes 80° 
in the shade—although some nights it would go down almost 
to freezing ; indeed, in places far from the lakes there have 
been hard frosts. The black flies are so bad, that we are 
obliged to keep up a smoke in the house, and wherever we 
are working. When the ground becomes so dry it is dan- 
gerous to have a fire, and we were compelled to give up 
chopping in the woods, for it was impossible to work without 
one. There was a good deal of rain the second week in June, 
with very hot days in between—sometimes above 100° in the 
shade—and this caused a most luxuriant growth of vegetation, 
such as is altogether unknown in England, and crops of every 
kind looked splendid. Some years there is a great abundance 
of wild fruit, which is very superior to anything of the kind 
in England. We have strawberries, raspberries, huckleberries, 
blackberries, plums, and two or three other sorts, the names 
of which I do not know. There is not much fruit cultivated 
in these back settlements, but apples, pears, plums, or any- 
thing hardy will grow. Peaches are only grown in the milder 
parts of Canada, west of Toronto. After the rain we were 
not much troubled with the black flies, but the mosquitoes 
were a terror night and morning. ‘The life one leads in the 
thinly-settled parts of Canada is such as few people who have 
been brought up in a civilized country would like; still, it has 
a fascination which counterbalances all its inconveniences. In 
fact, a person who has once become expert in woodcraft will 
have as much distaste for the luxuries and refinements of 
civilized life as the greenhorn has for the seeming hardships 
of the wilds; and although the woodsman may for a time 
take pleasure in a visit to the settled country, he will soon 
long to be in the forest again. I am quite satisfied with 
my position here, having a good lot of land within tolerable 
access of three markets, and every chance of success; but then 
my expectations were not extravagant. 

In the beginning of September I finished logging, and 
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began to sow wheat, having more than thirty acres cleared, 
and six more chopped ready to burn; the crops are very good, 
and the weather favourable for harvest. 

My old shanty was destroyed in the summer, when I burned 
the fallow, but I lost nothing but the boards and the labour of 
constructing it, for, knowing that it must burn, I had removed 
everything. I built another shanty, fourteen feet by sixteen, 
of split bass-wood, two feet through, split into three slabs, 
aud the flat sides turned inwards. I made a trough roof, and 
a caboose fire-place, which is placed in the centre, the chimney 
being of boards. I can assure you it is quite comfortable and 
warm. ‘There are three glass windows in it, and the furniture 
consists of a bedstead, table, stools, cupboards with shelves, 
and a chest of drawers, all home made. 

We have had a wretched spring (1867), the frost con- 
tinuing off and on until the end of May, with a very few hot 
days in between. ‘There has been much sickness, nearly every 
one being attacked either with influenza or ague. I had in- 
fluenza, and was unable to do much for a long time. One day 
that I was at Bobcaygeon, the landlord’s little boy came 
running in, and said that a man I knew well, and who was 
much liked, was drowned. He had started the night before, 
with another man, to cross the lake in a canoe. ‘They were 
sober when they left Bobcaygeon, but had whiskey with them, 
and meeting two men on the lake, stopped to treat them. 
They continued drinking until it appears the man got un- 
steady, and, soon after they separated, upset the canoe. It 
was ten o’clock at night, very dark, but quite calm, and they 
were not above forty yards from the shore, and only half that 
distance from the shallow water, so that his companion easily 
saved himself, while he, from being unable to swim, was 
drowned. I, with some others, searched all day without find- 
ing anything‘ except the poor fellow’s gun and traps; but that 
night we found the body by the aid of a torch of fat pine, 
which will throw light to the bottom of a great depth of water. 
There was another man drowned from a canoe in the Lindsay 
River, and several at Peterborough, while running timber down 
the falls. 

The Fenians have caused a great deal of excitement here. 
There was a general feeling throughout the country that there 
would be war sooner or later, and the people were anxious 
to prepare for it. Every loyal subject was ready to turn out 
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in defence of the country, and many more volunteered their 
services than the Government were able to accept. We offered 
a company from this neighbourhood, which at first was declined, 
bat afterwards accepted, and a meeting was called to take the 
names of the men and to choose officers. Seventy-five men 
joined, nearly all young and able-bodied, and who knew how 
to roughit; and I have no doubt two or three more companies 
could have been formed, had they been required. Some of 
the men wished to propose me as captain, but I preferred the 
post of ensign, to which I was appointed. We chose as cap- 
tain a man of large fortune, who spared neither time nor 
money to make the company what it should be, and the non- 
commissioned officers from the best-disciplined men, as soon 
as we were able to judge who they were. In March, the 
captain and lieutenant being at Kingston, I received notice, as 
the officer commanding the Bobcaygeon infantry, “to have 
the company ready for active service at a moment’s notice.” 
At first I thought we were only going to be called out to drill, 
but as nearly all the corps in Canada were warned in the same 
way, I think the Government must have apprehended some 
disturbance. There was, however, nothing new about the 
‘enians in the papers—only the old tale, “they are organiz- 
ing.” 

By the middle of October I got in all my crops, excepting 
the turnips. The potatoes turned out very well, but the corn 
was a failure, owing to the weather not having been sufficiently 
hot to ripen it ; however, there was not much, and it was not 
entirely lost, as it served as food for the cattle. 

In November I put up a house twenty feet by twenty-four 
feet. It has a kitchen and two small rooms on the ground 
floor, a staircase and landing, with three bed-rooms above ; 
also, at the back, a kitchen for summer use. 

I planted fifty apple trees, and five pear, plum, and cherry 
trees, besides three grape vines. You say you want to hear 
about my troubles; but the fact is, I don’t let things trouble 
me much; however, I will grumble.a little just to amuse you. 
In the first place, the weather was very wet, which kept back 
the work ; next, a load of timber sank as I was bringing it 
across the lake from the saw mills, and I had much labour 
in getting it afloat again. Then I was unable to get my 
wheat thrashed until the lakes were frozen and the snow 
came, and there was good hunting. ‘This troubled me more 
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than all the rest, as the first snow is always the best, and I 
did not like being kept at home. 

In January, 1868, I employed a thrashing machine, worked 
by six horses, to thrash my wheat. The yield was not so 
good as I had expected, owing to the rust having injured it, 
still there were 450 bushels. I took asample to Peterborough, 
and was offered one-and-a-half dollars (equal to 6s. 10d., 
English money), per bushel, which is a good price for Canada. 
‘The potatoes were good, but not much more than I required 
for my own use, so I only sold 30 baskets at 25 cents, the 
purchaser drawing them. 

After selling my crops I found the proceeds were not 
sufficient to cover my outstanding debts, and that I should 
have no means with which to carry on my business till the 
fall, unless I mortgaged my land, so I was much obliged to 
you for helping me. No doubt it is difficult for you to 
understand the position I was in, but anyone acquainted with 
farming in Canada would not be at all surprised, for I do not 
suppose there is one in twenty who has not borrowed money 
at one time or another, to enable him to make necessary 
improvements, especially those who have begun with wild 
land. You are aware that I did not begin to farm, or rather 
to clear my land, until the winter of 1864. Then I got about 
thirty acres chopped, and the following summer rather more 
than one acre cleared up in time to plant potatoes and a few 
other things for my own use, and finished clearing up the rest 
of the thirty acres and put most of it in wheat the same fall, 
1865. The next summer I cleared about fifteen acres, 
harvested my wheat and put in twelve acres more, stored my 
potatoes, etc., and built a house. In the spring of 1867 I 
thrashed. my wheat and realized the first money return from 
my labours. In England the first operation is to plough and 
harrow, but here nothing of the kind can be done within 
five years from the time the trees are cut down ; in fact, every- 
thing is different, and persons accustomed to see land in a high 
state of cultivation, who hear of the way in which we try to 
farm on new land, cannot understand it, and are apt to think 
us stupid, dilatory, unscientific, and far behind the age we 
live in; but, although the Yankees—who are undoubtedly 
ahead of other people in inventing means of saving labour— 
have tried their best, they have never been able to produce 
a satisfactory implement or machine to supplement the axe, 
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hand-spike, team of oxen, and main strength. What is more 
necessary in a settler than mature plans, is to be ready to 
take advantage of whatever may turn up, and to act promptly 
in cases of emergency. 

In the month of May I put in two acres of oats, one of 
potatoes, and some garden stuff. ‘Two out of the seven vines 
I planted last year died, but the others grew well, and so also 
did my apple trees, with the exception of two or three. ™* 

About this time (1869) I received notice that I had been 
appointed Reeve, or Magistrate, for the Township of Harvey. 
A Reeve is the head of a Township Council, as the Mayor is 
the head of a Uity Council. The County Council is composed 
of the Reeves of the different Townships. 

You wished to know how I spent my time in the winter. 
It is soon told. I gotup at five a.m., cooked my breakfast, and 
was ready either for work on the farm, or hunting, as soon as 
it was light. I had my dinner at noon, and then worked on 
until dark, when I got my supper, and by the time I had 
smoked a pipe and read for an hour or two, I was ready to go 
to bed. 

With respect to cooking, we have three ways in the bush, 
the most primitive being to roast the meat on a forked stick, 
and for ducks it is by far the best way, the bird being split 
open and laid out flat towards the fire. The next way is to 
fry, which is very good for venison or partridges; and the 
third is to boil or stew. Stewed venison is very nice, and 
venison soup is the best I ever tasted; I often make some, 
and also soups of our white hares, which, with a piece of beef, 
is excellent. It is not usual to hang any cooking utensil from 
the chimney, but to set it over two stones, between which the 
hot embers are placed. A kettle, frying-pan, and baking- 
kettle are all that is necessary for cooking at an open fire-place. 

I was very glad of the books you sent me. I do not often 
leave home, and have little chance of getting to church, as I 
find working hard for six days in the week leaves me but 
small inclination to paddle ten miles on a Sunday. 

We have had splendid weather for the harvest this year, 
and both my wheat and hay turned out well. I built a barn, 
55 feet by 31 feet, which was large enough to hold all my 
crops, and they are safely stored. 

One Sunday afternoon two of my neighbours came to tell 
me that a young girl of fifteen years of age had been lost in 
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the woods. It was then five p.m., and she had been missing for 
three hours, during which time there had been a fearful 
thunderstorm, with as heavy rain as I ever saw. All the 
neighbours turned out to look for her, and we continued the 
search till after dark, but without success. The heavy rain 
obliterated any track, and. the general opinion was that it was 
a hopeless case. ‘I'he following morning we all started again 
at break of day, and at length, after three hours’ search, two 
of the men found her about six miles from where she had . 
started, very much exhausted, but otherwise uninjured. 

Nearly all the work in the bush is done with the axe; the 
land is cleared, the blocks for the houses squared, and the 
stakes for the fences cut with it. The most skilful chopping is 
required in preparing block houses. A block house is one 
built of logs squared on two sides, the rough sides resting on 
each other, and the squared sides being turned to the inside 
and outside of the building. When a house is built of blocks 
it is always intended that it should be a good one, and it is 
therefore necessary that the blocks should be well put together. 

The blocks are dovetailed together at the corners, the inner 
side of each being cut much wider than the outside, so that it 
is impossible for them to slip out of their places; they are 
fitted together without the aid of anything but an axe, and a 
good chopper can do the work so exactly that a pin could not 
be put between them anywhere; he will also keep the corner 
square and perpendicular, and cut off the ends of the logs as 
smoothly as. if they had been planed. The apertures for the 
windows and doors are cut out with the axe after the house is 
raised, and as the logs are always a little apart from each other, 
except at the ends, itis necessary, before cutting them out, to 
drive pieces of wood between the logs to keep them in their 
places, and then to fill up the chinks with plaster or clay : and 
this is called chinking. 

The summer of 1868 was an unhealthy one, and I suffered 
very much from ague, which occasioned me considerable loss, 
as I was too ill to do much for a long time, and wages were so 
very high that it would not have paid to hire labourers. Con- 
sequéntly I was obliged to let many things go undone, but my 
potatoes turned out well, and I had my hay cut and saved on 
shares ; the men who did it taking one-third, besides having 
their board during the work. My wheat was affected with 
rust and midge. Wages wereas high at thirty dollars a month, 
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and during harvest three dollars a day were paid to good 
workmen. 

In 1869 most of my land was in meadow; I had not much 
grain, but what there was turned out well. I planted about 
two acres of potatoes and some corn; the fruit trees did not 
thrive, some of them died and others were in a poor way, they 
were neglected last summer and the grass grew very thick 
around them. It requires a good deal of work to raise an 
orchard, and it is often hard to find time to attend to every- 
thing ; the trees should be kept weeded for the first four or 
five years, after which time grass seed may be sown, and then 
most of the work is done. 

In the spring of 1870 I had another attack of ague, but it 
is not thought much of here, for although bad enough while it 
lasts it seldom kills anyone. J am now very well, and have 
been busy sowing my spring grain, but have not yet finished 
planting potatoes. I have about forty-five acres of meadow for 
hay, three acres of oats, three of peas, two of potatoes, one of 
turnips, ten pasture, and five summer fallow, to be sown with 
wheat in the fall. Then as to live stock, I have one yoke of 
oxen, one bull, two cows, two two-year-old steers, two heifers, 
and three calves, five sheep, two lambs, and four pigs. I had 
six, but have just killed and salted two of them, which will 
keep me in pork all the summer. Last year I sold all my pro- 
duce to the lumbermen in the neighbourhood, and shall have 
no difficulty in doing the same again. 

If I have moderate luck and tolerable health, I hope to be 
able to make both ends meet for the present, and in a few 
years, when I have more land cleared and in a good state of 
cultivation, I may do better; but as yet it has been as much 
as I can do to pay men’s wages and provide necessaries. I 
have done a great deal of work which does not yield an im- 
mediate return, such as clearing land, drawing off stones, 
taking out stumps, and breaking up land that was first cleared, 
putting up fences and buildings, and making drains. I am 
paying men twenty-three and a half dollars per month; they 
board themselves, but I provide a house and fire-wood. Wages 
seom to get higher every year in spite of emigration. I have 
put up about a hundred and fifty yards of rail fence this spring, 
and have three hundred more to make ; [have stoned six acres, 
and have five of summer fallow still to stone, besides an in- 
definite number after harvest, when I shall also have to make 
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a cattle shed. The cost of taking out and drawing stones varies 
according to the quantity on the land; I expect mine will cost 
on an average four dollars per acre. The stones are taken out 
with a crow-bar and pick, and thrown into piles, making one 
to every three or four acres. The stumps that are sufficiently 
rotten are pulled out by yokes of oxen, and the hollow ones 
burnt out by filling them with sticks and roots and setting 
fire to them ; but it is along time before all the larger stumps 
can be removed, and the only thing in the meantime is to plough 
around them. 

I am writing now in January, 1874, and I will add to these 
extracts from my journal a word or two of counsel to intending 
emigrants. Itis rather a difficult thing to give advice respect- 
ing persons coming to Canada. I would not recommend a 
gentleman to come unless he has considerable capital, and has 
been accustomed to work hard, and is able to stand it. There 
are plenty of employment and good wages for labouring men 
or mechanics. Ifa man is willing and knows how to work, he 
can get plenty to do, but he should be careful to ascertain the 
character of his employer, as it is too common for men who are 
worth nothing to hire labourers without the least intention of 
paying them. 

I do not counsel anyone to buy land until he has acquired 
considerable experience in the country. People in England 
are ignorant of our real position; none but labouring men, 
accustomed to hard work and hard living, should settle on wild 
land or go into a new district. Persons of small means should 
work for some one until they have increased their capital by 
savings, and by that time they will have gained experience of 
the country. ‘There is nothing to prevent single men from 
doing this, for the price of labour is high, and unless a man 
makes up his mind to rough it, he had better not think of 
getting a farm for himself, as he would have to do most of the 
hard work for some time. ‘The class of men most needed in 
Canada, and who generally get on best, are sober, industrious 
labourers ; they are better off here than they can ever be in Eng- 
land, and in the course of a few years they acquire property 
and become well off for their station in life; butthe gentleman ~ 
of small means may be forced by circumstances to sink into the 
condition of a mere labourer. 

It is a common thing for men who understand farming as 
it is carried on here, to buy land and pay only part of the pur- 
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chase money, sometimes not more than half, giving a mortgage 
for the balance, which they expect to pay off by yearly instal- 
ments out of the profits they make; they generally succeed, 
but it would be most unwise for a stranger to the country to 
attempt such a course as this. He would undoubtedly fail. 
It is very difficult to say what part of Canada is best to settle 
in; were I to remove I should probably go to Manitoba, but I 
have only the same means of forming an opinion of the place 
that you have in England; for although I have spoken to 
several persons who have been there, I have not learned as 
much from them as from the newspapers and the printed re- 
ports of the country. The best time of the year for emigra- 
ting is between the middle of April and June. 
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Hathaniel Sawthorne. 


BY GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 


——p——— 


AMERICAN genius is as yet in its youth. Its slumbering forces 
have not had time to develop themselves. A nation, like an 
individual, when first it becomes conscious that it possesses the 
precious boon called life, endeavours to gratify the selfish pro- 
pensities of its existence, and from this moves on in gradual 
stages to the manifestation of the higher intellectual and 
spiritual qualities. So progresses the Transatlantic mind, 
which has not yet culminated in the exhibition of genius of 
the first order. ‘The shrewdness of the race has already passed 
into a preverb, and the world-wide reputation acquired in this 
respect has latterly been almost equalled by the fame attaching 
to its new school of humourists, who so singularly reflect in 
themselves all the angularities of the national character. In 
poetry, philosophy, and the drama, however, that which has 
yet been accomplished is mainly of a tentative character. The 
Transatlantic Milton, Bacon, and Shakspeare have yet to be 
born. Longfellow, Bryant, and Whittier are the only planets 
which burn with a noticeable degree of brilliancy on the 
poetical horizon; while of dramatists not one has yet arisen with 
a clear title to the world’s regard. With respect to philo- 
sophy, the name of Emerson at once occurs to the mind; but 
with all his excellences—and in some respects he is the most 
remarkable man America has yet produced —he is un- 
able to stand alone. It is questionable whether the world 
would have heard of Emerson had it not first heard of Car- 
lyle; and in this country Emerson could not have occupied 
that conspicuous position to which he can justly lay claim in 
his own country. In one important aspect only can we cede 
to our Transatlantic brethren the possession of a class of 
thinkers large enough to be distinctive—and that is in relation 
to theology. With all their shrewdness and great worldliness, 
there is a bent in the mind indubitably theological, and the 
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result has been the appearance of such strong and earnest 
theologians as Jonathan Edwards, Channing, and Theodore 
Parker—names which deserve and obtain the profoundest 
respect on this side the water. 

The imaginative faculty is generally the last to reach its 
destined width and fulness, and nations have patiently to await 
its growth for centuries. It is like the oak, which beholds its 
fellow-trees of the forest grow old and die before it attains to 
perfection. When it has at length reached its full growth, it 
even then knows no perceptible decay, but remains with a 
nation asits most permeating and abiding influence. It is not , 
surprising, therefore, to find that in the literature of tne 
imagination America still occupies but an inferior place. She 
has yet to cast her giant arms about her, to ascertain of what she 
is capable, to gauge her resources, and to consolidate her 
strength, before she arrives at that grand and profound calm 
which is necessary for the appearance of the great novelist and 
poet. As sn earnest, nevertheless, of what she will yet accom- 
plish in this direction, we have selected for consideration the 
writer whose genius is, perhaps, universally acknowledged to 
be the most striking and unique among his own countrymen, 
and whose works will, without doubt, at no distant date, be 
cherished as classics, just as we in Hngland preserve men so 
dissimilar as Fielding and Goldsmith. 

The silenttness with which genius frequently assimilates the 
stores of knowledge and experience, was never more clearly 
exemplified than in the life of Nathaniel Hawthorne. The 
facts of his personal history are very sparse, and those which 
are known are not of any special import. He adds another 
example to the many, that those men who have exercised the 
most permanent influence over the human race have by no 
means been noisy and turbulent spirits, but just the reverse. 
Men of action are the waves which break boisterously upon the 
seashore ; men of thought are the deep but quiet under-currents 
which are the veritable ocean itself. Activity and enterprise 
are the fringes of time; intellect, soul, spirit, is Time. The 
world lives by the throbs of this inner and unseen power. 
Yet, though it is of little consequence to know what an author 
has done outwardiy, compared with what he has said, suffered, 
and felt, there is a genuine interest attaching to the life of any 
who have risen beyond the ordinary altitude, and occupied 
exalted niches in the temple of Fame. ‘That interest finds its 
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completest satisfaction when an author vouchsafes to explain 
to us the various mental processes through which he has passed 
before realizing the product which has been of so much benefit 
to the species. We see, then, that not only is his work far 
in advance of the average intellect, but his volitions have been 
deeper and his aspirations proportionately higher. The ap- 
parent quietude of his life has been a season of really more 
rapid growth in thought and feeling than is the lot of the 
ordinary mortal. The man of genius has lived ceaselessly, not 
by fits and starts, and his life has been a constant series of 
intellectual and spiritual surprises, each achievement or reve- 
lation being but a landmark on that road to perfection which 
he travels with unwearied feet. When his individual expe- 
rience is thus unfolded by himself, and the inner recesses of 
his spirit laid bare, the life of the man of genius becomes 
a strong complementary force and element to that of his 
work. 

On Independence Day—the fourth of July, 1804—the day 
which we suppose of all others would be regarded by citizens 
of the United States as the most auspicious on which to make 
entry into this world—Nathaniel Hawthorne was born in the 
town of Salem, described as one of the most quaint centres of 
life in the colony of Massachusetts. The ancestors of the 
novelist were amongst those responsible for the persecution of 
the Quakers ; and one of them, Justice John Hawthorne, fre- 
quently passed sentence upon witches arraigned before him 
for their supposed familiarity with disembodied spirits. The 
Hawthorne family declined from a state of affluence and im- 
portance in the course of a century to one of comparative 
insignificance in the social scale; and we learn from Mr. H. A. 
Page’s excellent memorials of Hawthorne that his more im- 
mediate ancestors ran on for generations in a long line of 
mariners and inconsiderable merchants. Prosperity forsook 
them, and he who was to shed the greatest lustre upon the 
name has given the following description of his predecessors : 
“ From father to son, for above a hundred years, they followed 
the sea; a grey-headed shipmaster in each generation retiring 
from the quarter-deck to the homestead, while a boy of 
fourteen took the hereditary place before the mast, contronting 
the salt spray and the gale which had blustered against his 
sire and grandsire. The boy also, in due time, passed from 
the forecastle to the cabin, spent a tempestuous manhood, and 
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returned from his world-wanderings to grow old and die, and 
mingle his dust with the natal earth.” The knowledge he 
gained of the strange passages in the lives of his ancestors, 
coupled with his inheritance of many of their traits, had a 
strong influence on the bent of Hawthorne’s mind. His own 
neture was of a reflective and somewhat melancholy cast, and 
its bias was probably deepened by the life he spent with his 
mother after his father’s death. Captain Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
a bold seaman, never returned from one of his long voyages ; 
and his widow, the future novelist’s mother, who appears to 
have been a woman of considerable endowments, retired from 
the world with her two girls and only boy, and spent the 
remainder of her years in strict solitude. It is a well-ascer- 
tained fact that a great number of men who have in every age 
become distinguished in the world, inherited the mental charac- 
teristics and constitution of their maternal parents, and Haw- 
thorne affords another example of what, by many, is asserted 
to be a universal rule. We can readily imagine the kind of 
influence Mrs. Hawthorne would exercise upon her son’s earlier 
years, with her strong intellect ; and when it is remembered 
that the facts and traditions respecting that town to which she 
had retired with her family were of the most thrilling and 
weird description, we can almost see the mind of the son 
taking its tinges of wonder, melancholy, and pathos. In Salem 
was to be beheld the Witch-house, where old women had been 
condemned to death by those whose piety was as vindictive as 
it was severe; and there was also to be seen the Gallows-hill, 
where the hangings took place, the restless sea moaning almost 
at the foot of the hill. Besides all these reminiscences, which 
must have had the strongest possible effect upon an impres- 
sionable imagination, Hawthorne, at the early age of eight, was 
driven to seek much of his enjoyment in the quietude of home, 
in consequence of an accident that befell him in the cricket- 
field, which crippled him for some years. We are not sur- 
prised to find that the first book which he purchased with his 
own money was Spenser’s masterpiece, or that his greatest 
favourite in all literature was “‘ ‘he Pilgrim’s Progress.” The 
immortal “‘ Dreamer” of Bedford had a miniature successor in 
the dreamer of Salem ; and there was not a wide divergence, 
in some respects, in the character of the genius of the two 
men. Longing for a yet more secluded existence, Mrs. Haw- 
thorne removed with her family to her own property near 
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Sebago Lake, her son at this time being nearly eleven years 
of age. Here his opening mind acquired a still more sombre 
tone, though one not incompatible with the intensest enjoy- 
ment; for speaking of this period in later years, he recalls all 
its pleasures, and concludes with the reflection that ‘ every- 
thing is beautiful in youth, for all things are allowed to it.” 
This had reference to the utter freedom from restraint which 
marked the life in Maine, when the glorious pine-woods, 
magnificent sunsets, and absolute solitude fed him with the 
true food of the poets. Three years of close communing which 
he then had with Nature were a valuable period to him, for he 
was able to assimilate, undisturbed by the world, all the riches 
which a seclusion in so eminently romantic a spot could afford- 
At the age of sixteen (and after two years spent in Salem at 
the conclusion of his residence in Maine), Hawthorne became 
a scholar of Bowdoin College, where he sufficiently distin- 
guished himself, and had for companions Longfellow, 
Cheever, Horatio Bridge, and others. The closest tie of friend- 
ship he seems to have formed, however, was with Franklin 
Pierce, whom he afterwards defended from his traducers with 
that straightforward manliness and courage which were 
reculiar to him. Graduating with honours, Hawthorne left 
Bowdoin and returned to Salem in 1825, where he once more 
resumed strict habits of retirement. But what of literary 
projects meanwhile? There are indications that he had not 
been idle for several years prior to this, and an anecdote is 
related of him to the effect that when he had carefully pre- 
pared a small volume of tales for the press he unhesitatingly 
burnt it, and resumed work again. How much the world 
might have been saved had but other young authors dealt thus 
kindly with the crude emanations of their intellect! The first 
work published by Hawthorne, and issued anonymously, was 
never acknowledged by him, though the reader is able to 
discover in it certain of the same singular powers which im- 
pressed his later work. One has remarked of this early 
romance, that “ it is a dim, dreamy tale, such asa Byron-struck 
youth of the time might have written, except for that startling a 
self-possession of style and cold analysis of passion, rather than 
sympathy with it, which showed no imitation, but remarkable 
original power.” His heart, however, had not widened yet, to 
allow of its great sympathetic capacity having full sway. The 
immediate successors of this repudiated story were ‘‘ The Twice- 
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told Tales,” of which we shall speak with more fulness presently. 
At this juncture, it will be sufficient to observe that two in- 
fluences are distinctly traceable in them—that of the objects 
and the moods of nature upon a sensitive mind, and that of a 
strong introspective faculty. The criticism that would com- 
pare these stories to Brummell’s failures we cannot under- 
stand. They are, in fact, no failures at all; that is, when 
regarded in their proper light, and alone. An injustice is 
done to them when they are compared with the riper romances 
from the same hand, with which, of course, they will not bear 
comparison; but, considered by themselves, they not only 
possess interest but cleverness, and a certain amount of in- 
tuition. Th-y have interest as indicating the groove in which 
the young writer was hereafter to acquire his fame, and they 
are to his ultimate productions what sketches are to completely 
elaborated pictures. 

Hawthorne once described himself as ‘the most obscure 
man of letters in America,” and the definition—thanks to the 
slight amount of discernment possessed by the reading public 
—had the merit of being strictly accurate. His first essays 
before the world were not successful. Probably the total 
newness of his style repelled many, who did not care to dive 
for what was valuable in it, or-who judged from a hasty perusal 
of one or two of his sketches that a hypochondriac had arisen 
in literature. Some men, noble writers, go all through their 
lives with the recognition only of a very limited circle of 
admirers ; while others (of which class Hawthorne was one) 
spend many years in obscurity, though eventually they obtain 
a wide celebrity. Unknown by society, Hawthorne wrote 
much in a serial form, and he had a short experience of 
editorship, which was as unsatisfactory as it was brief. It 
appears that in 1836 he commenced editing the ‘‘ American 
Magazine of Useful Knowledge,” published at Boston, and 
for which he was to receive the not very munificent salary of 
six hundred dollars per year. Conscientious and something 
more, he kept on at his work, even after the proprietors 
became insolvent. ‘The magazine was supposed to be “ illus- 
trated in the best style,” but, as is too often the case with lavish 
promises, the reality was nearer the exact opposite. Combined 
with this disadvantage, Hawthorne had no contributors to the 
magazine except himself, and he wrote nearly the whole of it, 
filling up the interstices with extracts, the drudgery of selecting 
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which was also personally performed. The issue of this could 
be only one thing, resignation, and the editor took farewell of his 
readers. Very few events, however, are without some useful 
or pleasant side, and Hawthorne’s position as editor had the 
good effect of bringing his name before those who were likely 
to be of service to him. Accordingly, we. find that partly 
through his magazine connection he was able at length to get 
the appointment of collector at the Custom-house of Boston. 
The duties of this post he continued to discharge till 1841, 
when the revolving wheel of political circumstances sent him 
down, and he was again stranded without an occupation. 

The next passage in his life is, perhaps, of all the most 
important and the most interesting. We rete: to the part 
which he took in an enterprise regarded as Quixotic by New 
York society, and which excited much comment and animad- 
version. Various are the stories which have been circulated 
respecting Brook Farm, the scene destined for the exhibition, 
in a concrete form, of theories which had been pretty exten- 
sively ridiculed in the abstract. This was neither more nor 
less than the establishment of a Socialist community on the 
principles of Owen and Fourier. The originators of the idea 
in America were Dana, Ripley, and Pratt, though, as Mr. 
Moncure Conway points out in his lucid sketch of the move- 
ment, Emerson was largely responsible for exciting the feeling, 
which afterwards found expression in the establishment of 
Brook Farm. With regard to the views of the individuals 
who introduced this new mode of life, they were to the fol- 
lowing effect :—‘ They firmly held to the belief that the only 
thing needed for the grand transformation of society was, that 
human beings should be placed under new circumstances ; that 
they should live together on principles of commercial harmony, 
instead of those of competition; and that, by a combination 
of material resources and labour, they should be liberated 
from drudgery, and gain more leisure for the cultivation of 
the intellectual and spiritual powers.” With every sympathy 
for the noble aspiration which breathes through all this, it was 
obvious that the time had not arrived for the realization of 
such a transcendental project. The scheme, notwithstanding, 
drew together some of the finest spirits of America, including 
Dwight, W. H. Channing, Dana, and the brothers Curtis ; 
whilst the occasional visitors included Theodore Parker, 
Emerson, and Margaret Fuller. Hawthorne joined the move- 
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ment soon after it began ; but his residence at Brook Farm 
gave rise to contradictory statements. Whether there was 
ever the same intense moral inspiration at the root of his 
desire to join the society which animated the distinguished 
people who were its real founders, is open to grave doubt. 
But, certainly, if he commenced with such a feeling, he was 
afterwards partially disillusionized, for we find him writing as 
follows in September, 1841 :— 


“Really, I should judge it to be twenty years since I left Brook 
Farm, and I take this to be one proof that my life there was 
an unnatural and unsuitable, and therefore an unreal one. It 
already looks like a dream behind me. The real Me was never an 
associate with the Community ; there has been a spectral Appear- 
ance there, sounding the horn at daybreak, and milking the cows, 
and hoeing potatoes, and raking hay, toiling in the sun, and doing 
tle honour to assume my name. But the spectre was not myself. 
Nevertheless, it is somewhat remarkable that my hands have, 
during the past summer, grown very brown and rough, insomuch 
that many people persist in believing that I, after all, was the 
aforesaid spectral horn-sounder, cow-milker, potato-hoer, and hay- 
raker. But such people do not know a reality from a shadow.” 


This is obviously language that would not be held by the writer 
towards any project for which he cherished a deep feeling. 
The fact seems to be, that Hawthorne was not permeated by 
such an enthusiasm, and he doubtless joined the Community 
mostly with a view to pursue the pyschological studies which 
had so strange a fascination for him. Here was something 
entirely out of the common modes of life, brought close under 
his own observation, and which he felt afforded an opportunity 
for analysis that could not be passed over. As he remarked, 
“‘T must observe, and think, and feel, and content myself with 
catching glimpses of things which may be wrought out here- 
after.’ His residence accordingly, as a member of the Com- 
munity, was entirely a tentative one, he being on the outlook 
to see whether he really had any call for that new and singular 
existence as far as in him lay, while penetrated by the spirit of 
the student of human nature rather than by that of the transcen- 
dentalist. Hawthorne did his share loyally towards making 
Brook Farm a success. Its founders were not more true and 
staunch than he, though working from different ends. Miss E.- 
Peabody wrote an interesting sketch of the movement, from 
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which it appears that commercial interests were byno means lost 
sight of. All who took in property received stock, together with 
a fixed interest thereon ; house or board was kept in common, 
as the members severally desired, at the cost of provisions pur- 
chased at wholesale or raised on the farm. Allin the Community 
were to labour and to be paid at a certain rate, choosing their 
number of hours as well as their kind of work. They were to 
pay their board with the results of their labour, or the interest 
of their stock, and to purchase whatever they might require 
at cost price from the warehouses of the Community. All 
labour, whether bodily or mental, was to be paid for at the 
same rate of wages, and no one was to do bodily work wholly. 
Intellectual improvement and social intercourse were not to be 
neglected, and the Community was also to traffic with the world 
at large. The members even went so far as to offer to sell 
education to as many young persons as could be domesticated 
in the families, and who would enter into the common life with 
their own children. If parents were too poor to pay, their 
children could be educated gratuitously, on the condition that 
they should work for the Community afterwards. This pro- 
gramme seemed sound and liberal, and it was, in fact, neither 
more nor lessthan the ordinary conditions of society considerably 
improved upon, and an air of poetry and romance given to the 
whole from the fact of the isolation of the Community from 
the rest of the world. But it was not carrying out thoroughly 
the principles of Robert Owen and Fourier. The Community 
was for a time very successful; it owned upwards of two 
hundred acres of land, and at the close of two years had 
accumulated thirty thousand dollars. Various reasons are 
assigned for its failure, and one invidious critic affirms that 
had it not been brought to an end by other causes, “ the 
picnic of poets and lovely women” was in a fair way of 
being broken up through female rivalries. This statement is 
emphatically denied by another writer, whose facilities for 
coming to a right judgment are unquestioned, so far as the 
outward circumstances of the Community were concerned. 
But even he has not gone deeply enough into the matter. He 
affirms that the causes of its failure were purely economical : 
alleging the unsuitability of the spot for an experiment whose 
basis must be necessarily agricultural. His reason is in- 
sufficient, when we remember that for two years this same spot 
had proved very fruitful and well adapted .to the end in view. 
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Besides, it was competent for the Community to introduce 
into their sphere of labour all the mechanical improvements 
and appliances which were possessed by the outer world. The 
apologist for Brook Farm goes on to say that so far from its 
failure being a proof of the inherent weakness of the associative 
principle, he regarded the existence of the Community for so 
long a time, under very unfavourable circumstances, as a demon- 
stration of the great vitality there was in the principle. The real 
state of the case, however, appears to be that the nearer the 
Community approached that ideal condition desired by its 
most earnest promoters, the more clearly its impending failure 
became apparent. The attempted application of Fourier’s 
principles closely, is believed to have been the cause of the 
decline of the movement. Hawthorne left it at this time, 
probably foreseeing the beginning of the end. Society has 
not yet attained to that perfection when it can be content with 
@ common purse ; though we are far from alleging that the 
attempt to disregard the pecuniary relations of society was 
the real cause of the failure of Brook Farm. Our pre- 
sent concern with the Community, however, is of a far 
different nature from that of the mere anxiety to under- 
stand fully its fortunes and its vicissitudes. We know that 
the residence of a powerful novelist there led to the pro- 
duction of one of his finest works, and at the same time one 
of the most remarkable and beautiful fictions with which 
America has yet enriched literature. Not only was Haw- 
thorne repaid for his associations with Brook Farm, but the 
world has been at least an equal gainer. 

Hawthorne’s marriage to a lady of great personal attrac- 
tions, mental and physical, to wit, Miss Sophia Peabody, 
took place in 1843. If the fervour of youth ever leaves some 
men, it may be expected to have left him at this period, for 
he had now arrived at the somewhat mature age of thirty-nine. 
He would seem to have been singularly free from all that care 
which generally besets the youthful Benedict, regarding his 
future prospects without any fear whatsoever, and not caring 
to draw gloomy drafts upon the Bank of Fate. He describes 
his mode of life as one of easy trust in Providence, affected 
only by the varieties of the weather; and his chief anxiety 
consisted in watching the progress of his vegetables. In the 
retirement of his own room, however, his brain must have 
been busy, for it was in the Old Manse of Concord, where he 
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settled after his marriage, that there grew and gathered to 
gether those “ Mosses”’ which have made the Old Manse and its 
immediate vicinity one of the greenest spots on earth. One 
can imagine him rambling through the orchards, or wandering 
by the river-side in search of-wild flowers, of which he was 
passionately fond, and which seemed to speak with far more 
natural voices to his heart than the human voices of the 
busy city. But this delicious poet-reverie could not last for 
ever; however noble his dreamings, they must come to an 
end. ‘The responsibilities of the condition upon which he had 
entered at length made themselves felt, and he roused himself 
for mental work, writing in the Old Manse many books which 
satisfied the public taste. Nor was he deprived of congenial 
society when he chose to enjoy it, for within easy dis- 
tance lived Emerson, Longfellow, Thoreau, and others, who 
thoroughly comprehended his nature, and with whom he could 
feel himself en rapport. Indeed, when this condition could not 
be attained with those into whose society he happened to be 
cast, Hawthorne was of all men the most miserable; never 
exhibiting his chagrin, however, because of the great gentle- 
ness of his nature. An anecdote is related of Hawthorne by 


his friend Curtis which is too admirable to be passed over, as 
it affords not only a glimpse of the former’s personal appear- 
ance, but of that strange demeanour for which he was known, 
and which was always respected and understood. ‘The occa- 
sion was an esthetic tea at Emerson’s, during the cold winter 
months, with a cheerful fire blazing upon the hearth. The 
narrator proceeds :— 


‘There were various men and women of note assembled; and 
I, who listened attentively to all the fine things that were said, was 
for some time scarcely aware of aman who sat upon the edge of 
the circle, a little withdrawn, his head slightly thrown forward 
upon his breast, and his black eyes clearly burning under his black 
brow. As I drifted down the stream of talk, this person, who 
sat silent as a shadow, looked to me as Webster might have 
looked had he been a poet—a kind of poetic Webster. He rose 
and walked to the window, and stood there quietly for a long time, 
watching the dead white landscape. No appeal was made to him ; 
nobody looked after him; the conversation flowed steadily on, as 
if every one understood that his silence was to be respected. It 
was the same thing at table. In vain the silent man imbibed 
esthetic tea. Whatever fancies it inspired did not flower at his 
lips. But there was a light in his eye which assured me nothing 
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was lost. So supreme was his silence, that it presently engrossed 
me to the exclusion of everything else. There was very brilliant 
discourse; but this silence was much more poetic and fascinating. 
Fine things were said by the philosophers; but much finer things 
were implied by the dumbness of this gentleman with heavy brows 
and black hair. When he presently rose and went, Emerson, with 
the slow, wise smile that breaks over his face, like day over the 
sky, said, ‘ Hawthorne rides well his horse of the night.’ ” 


Verily! this man was after Carlyle’s own heart! For does 
not the Chelsea philosopher regard himself as the Apostle of 
Silence (for others, not for himself), and declare that the 
dumbness of a great portion of humanity would be for the 
infinite good of the rest ? 

From the garden of the Old Manse could be seen the 
monument of a battle fought during the War of Indepen- 
dence, and the occupant of the Manse has left upon record 
how this fact, and the traditions associated with the neigh- 
bourhood generally, strongly affected him. One story was 
to the following effect: During the ‘noise of battle which 
agitated the district, a servant of the clergyman who formerly 
occupied the Manse, ran from his work across the intervening 
field to see what was going forward. ‘The British had re- 
treated, and the boy, who had a battle-axe in his hand, found 
two soldiers lying upon the ground. One was a corpse, but 
as the New Englander came near, the other Briton raised 
himself painfully upon his hands and knees and gave a ghastly 
stare into his face. ‘‘The boy—it must have been a nervous 
impulse, without purpose, without thought, and betokening 
a sensitive, impressible nature rather than a hardened one— 
the boy uplifted his axe, and dealt the wounded soldier a 
fierce and fatal blow upon the head.” Hawthorne turned 
over this melancholy incident repeatedly, following the miser- 
able youth by a mental process through his subsequent career, 
and wondering to what depth his soul was tortured by the 
blood-stain so irresistibly, but perhaps not very criminally, 
incurred. Many years elapsed before the story was worked 
upon in the pages of the novelist, but it was not to be 
expected that so graphic a detail could remain for ever 
neglected. 

From the Old Manse, Hawthorne went to Salem, having 
been appointed surveyor of the port there by Mr. Bancroft. 
In less than a year after he had entered upon his new duties, 
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was completed the first sketch of the most famous work by 
which his name is remembered ; yet, strange to say, the author 
of “The Scarlet Letter” was almost indifferent to his own 
handiwork, and showed no desire for its production. Fortu- 
nately, the insight of inferior men was too keen to allow of 
this extraordinary romance being lost. We behold in it the 
greatest embodiment of remorse ever achieved. Terrible in its 
gloom, the spirit of the reader asks again and again for some 
relief. Even the writer of it had experienced the same feel- 
ing, but “found it impossible to relieve the shadow of the 
story with so much light as he would gladly have thrown in.” 
This unmatched story having been written, Hawthorne found 
himself yet once more subjected to change. Losing his place 
as custom-house officer after three years’ service, he retired 
to Lenox, where his life seems to have been of a rather more 
genial character than hitherto. His compositions did not stand 
still either ; for in addition to the “‘ Wonder Book,” and “ The 
House of the Seven Gables,” he planned the novel based on his 
experiences amongst the community of Brook Farm. Matters 
went on calmly till 1851, when he had an attack of illness which 
incapacitated him from intellectual exertion, and as the result 
of which he again went to Concord to reside. Here he lived 
for two years, when in 1853 he was appointed United States 
Consul at Liverpool. His five years in England were very 
pleasant, and many dear friends were made during that 
period ; while he also found much to satisfy his tastes in the 
quaint and venerable nooks and buildings with which the old 
country abounds. In 1858 he quitted England and went to 
reside in Italy, and one of his later works well exhibits the 
marvellous faculty he possessed of extracting all that was 
best from the different human spheres in which it was his lot to 
be cast. He returned to America in 1860, and although he 
occasionally devoted himself to literary work, the illness of 
certain members of his household, coupled with various other 
causes, greatly impeded his operations. Four years more, 
and the end of his career was touched in the town of Ply- 
mouth, New Hampshire. Not a little singular is it that his 
oft-expressed wish to die suddenly was granted, and the exact 
time of his passing away was unknown, for no spasm of pain 
attracted the attention of those who were with him in his last 


hours. 
The growth of the modern novel has been marked by 
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many changes and developments, but it may be said that its 
psychological interest was first exhibited in a very high 
degree by Hawthorne. His deep study of the soul had 
scarcely been equalled before by writers of fiction. His 
stories do not of course display all the gifts which we witness 
in profusion in such men as Fielding and Scott; but in their 
deep concentration of thought upon the motives and the spirit 
of man, they stand almost alone. Hxamining now these works 
a little more closely, let us first glance at that early and dis- 
jointed collection, entitled “ Twice-told Tales.” They possess 
several points of attractiveness, first among which is that they 
are the blossoms of that tree which afterwards yielded such 
rich fruit. We find here in the germ those special qualities 
which finally asserted themselves with great prominence. As 
they severally appeared they excited little or no interest 
amongst their author’s countrymen; but he has since been 
amply justified for their republication. They undoubtedly 
demonstrate, even in embryo, a strange capacity for the per- 
ception and illustration of lofty spiritual truths. Through the 
framework of the sketch is to be seen the moving of a rest- 
less soul. Hawthorne was always anxious to have it under- 
stood that he was never drawing character as it had existed in 
real life, but the fact seems to be unquestionable that he did 
discover and use types by which he was surrounded. Whether 
consciously or unconsciously it matters not, but the result is 
there—the characters have been reproduced, though that was 
not the chief end the author had in view. A fair description 
is given of these Tales by the writer himself, when he says :-— 
“They have the pale tint of flowers that blossomed in too 
retired a shade, the coolness of a meditative habit, which 
diffuses itself through the feeling and observation of every 
sketch. Instead of passion, there is sentiment; and even in 
what purport to be pictures of actual life, we have allegory, 
not always so warmly dressed in its habiliments of flesh and 
blood as to be taken into the reader’s mind without a shiver.” 
‘Those who have read the sketches will attest the truth of 
these observations; but they will scarcely be able to agree 
with the succeeding remarks, that ‘Whether from lack of 
power, or from an unconquerable reserve, the author’s touches 
have often an effect of tameness: the merriest man can hardly 
contrive to laugh at his broadest humour; the tenderest 
woman, one would suppose, will hardly shed warm tears at his 
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deepest pathos. The book, if you would see anything in it, 
requires to be read in the clear, brown twilight atmosphere 
in which it was written ; if opened in the. sunshine it is apt 
to look exceedingly like a volume of blank pages.” Haw- 
thorne’s self-depreciation and exclusive habits of thought led 
him to be a little unjust here to his readers, who are able to 
discover something of the moral he would enforce in whatever 
mood his stories areread. What astrikivng and powerful sketch 
is that of “The Minister’s Black Veil,” where the subject of 
it is made to go about the world shrouded, as a symbol that 
man is always in a veiled condition before his God and his 
fellow-man, It is founded on the original fact: in connection 
with a clergyman of New York, who had the misfortune in 
youth to kill accidentally a beloved friend, and who from that 
time forth kept religiously to the resolve of hiding his face 
from men. One can see at a glance how so singular a subject 
would commend itself to Hawthorne, and he has absolutely 
made us realize the wretched being in flesh and _ blood. 
Another sketch, permeated, this time, with a love for humanity, 
aud showing how it can overcome all the prejudices of tribes 
and people, is that where the Puritans take in the gentle 
outcast boy, and are made to suffer for it in consequence. 
Hawthorne well rebukes religious bigotry, and makes it 
appear the loathsome thing it is. ‘A Rill from the Town 
Pump ” is a well-known paper of entirely another stamp, and 
infused with a rich humour which is not general amongst the 
sketches. We cannot but smile at the conceit which describes 
the pump as the chief person of the municipality, and also as 
a most admirable pattern to its brother officers for the steady 
and impartial discharge of its business, and the constancy 
with which it stands to its post in all weathers. The search 
for the ‘‘ Great Carbuncle”’ has often amused us, notwith- 
standing that it is open to the charge of extravagance. ‘This 
mystery of the White Mountains is an excellent illustration 
of the way in which Hawthorne delighted to mingle facts and 
impossible incidents together. In the search for that which 
will never be discovered, he starts persons whom he has him- 
self met, and all the differing specimens of humanity which 
are found in the tale were seen in actual life by the writer. 
His allegorical genius is well displayed, for the reader is 
irresistibly forced to arrive at the conclusion that he is endea- 
vouring to-depict as a second and hidden purpose, the search 
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of mankind after the perfect good—which is still in existence 
somewhere, but whose secret has not yet been attained by 
man. In a slight sketch, headed ‘“‘ The Prophetic Pictures,” 
the author asks, “ Could the result of one or of all our deeds 
be shadowed forth or set before us, some would call it Fate, 
and hurry onward, others be swept along by their passionate 
desires, and none be turned aside by the prophetic pictures.” 
So intent is man upon attaining the object of his pursuit. 
We cannot linger longer over this repertory of interesting, 
and in numbers of cases, thrilling stories—all bearing upon 
them a warranty of good. Some of them are weird, like “ The 
Snow Image,” some beautiful, and some tragic. So far from 
being without a purpose, all seem to bristle with lessons. We 
can say of each page that ‘thoughts and fancies gleam forth 
upon it, like stars at twilight, or like violets in May ;” but 
unlike those fading objects in nature, the light and the bloom 
remain. 

Contrary, perhaps, to the general verdict, we are almost 
impelled to the conclusion that the most perfect work left by 
Hawthorne is the “ Blithedale Romance.” ‘This isthe novel 
already alluded to as being founded upon his experiences 
at Brook Farm, and while it does not exhibit such a centra- 
lization of passion in the individual as is the case with the 
“Scarlet Letter,” it manifests qualities which are absent in 
the latter. Its thought and language are superior, and as 
regards composition alone, it may be pronounced a perfect 
work. ‘The masterpiece of Oliver Goldsmith is brought to 
mind whilst reading it, though the two novels differ in most 
aspects as widely as possible. In each, however, there is a 
charming style, whose easy flow has never been excelled, while 
in Hawthorne’s story there is a poetic excellence which is not 
to be found in the “ Vicar of Wakefield.’ ‘The drawing of 
characters is also very satisfactory. ‘The dramatis persone 
are few in number, but all are realized with extraordinary 
vividness. In Miles Coverdale is beheld the.novelist himself, 
and Hawthorne’s peculiarities are touched off with a free and 
unbiassed hand. There is the same half shy, retiring de- 
meanour which characterized the original, and which prevented 
Coverdale from being that hearty member of the Community 
which his friends desired. Hollingsworth is an individual of 
great power, and yet we are divided in mind as to whether he 


most attracts or repels us. Full justice is, however, done to his 
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extraordinary force of character, which stirred in Zenobia so 
profound an admiration and love for him. The gentle Pris- 
cilla, fragile and beautiful as a daisy, adds to the charms of the 
society at Blithedale ; a perfect contrast, in her quietude and 
simplicity, to Zenobia herself, who brings to mind the famous 
queen of old whose name she bore. ‘The novelist has thrown a 
tinge of the deepest poetry, sad, and yet enthralling, round 
his whole narrative. Where would have been its power had 
he only given us but a dry record of the daily life at Brook 
arm? He keeps himself judicially aloof from expressing an 
opinion upon those principles for whose practical working the 
Community was instituted, and simply goes thence because 
something is to be gained, he imagines, by travelling out of 
the beaten track of the novelist. He asserts, moreover, that 
his characters are entirely fictitious, but the world generally 
will only regard them so in the same light that it regards a 
very faithful portrait—the fictitious representation of the real 
man. Identification is clear and palpable with several of the 
leading individuals in the story, and his sister-in-law has 
admitted the fact that his creations have not entirely sprung from 
the imagination. But this fact is one of little moment in con- 
nection with the story. It is given to us—in;what form we care 
not—to be a delight to every succeeding generation. After 
the poetic halo which envelops it, we notice the philosophy of 
the romance, which gleams out in detached sentences preg- 
nant with deep allusion or ripe wisdom. How truly the author 
is led on to speak of the better life in man, in connection with 
the project which forms the basis of his narrative! ‘The 
greatest obstacie to being heroic,” he says, ‘‘is the doubt 
whether one may not be going to prove one’s self a fool; the 
truest heroism is to resist the doubt; and the profoundest 
wisdom, to know when it ought to be resisted, and when to 
be obeyed.” Never can it be said that Hawthorne casts a 
shadow over enthusiasm. Often, doubtless, in his own mind 
he had asked the question which has puzzled most thinking 
men at some period of their lives, cui bono? but on no occasion 
does he pour contempt either upon the ardour of youth, or 
upon those deep feelings and aspirations which survive youth, 
as in Hollingsworth’s case, but which have not the remotest 
chance of attaining their ends. His own eye is too clear in 
gauging the impossible barriers which intervene between 
human desire and perfect fruition; and to this, we could 
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almost believe, is to be attributed the sadness which pervades 
all that he has done. Come whatever else may, he must at 
any rate be true to his genius; and here lies partially the 
secret why he laboured for so many years before he obtained 
the popular ear. He had only the truth to tell, and it is so 
difficult for that, at any time, to make way, unless assisted by 
many brilliant and striking flashes of falsehood. ‘'I'o Zenobia, 
that magnificent creature, from whom came an influence “‘ such 
as.we might suppose to come from Eve when she was just 
made,” he awards the most miserable lot of all. With so 
great a capacity for reverencing all that is grand and noble 
in man, she sees the love of Hollingsworth—who meets every 
requirement of her great and ardent nature—poured upon the 
little maiden who trembles in her glance, and who appears no 
more than a drop of rain sparkling in the sun. What can she 
do when she fails of attainment? Even the great purposes 
for which she joined the Community pale into insignificance 
compared with the intensity of her unrequited passion. She 
misses that union for which Nature evidently destined her, and 
without which she cannot live and breathe. All the parapher- 
nalia of philanthropy fade away into nothingness; she dis- 
covers that life, after all, cannot be transformed into a 
commonwealth ; it is made up of the union of two, and not of 
« hundred; her soul yearns for that portion of itself without 
which she cannot be happy. Despair seizes upon her spirit, 
and the tragedy of existence is completed by that plunge into 
the dark waters which alone can bring oblivion to her woes. 
The whole story is mournful and thrilling to the last degree, 
and we know not whom to pity most, the beautiful woman who 
so miserably perishes, or the man Hollingsworth, who so 
miserably survives. In the latter, Hawthorne says he sees 
“an exemplification of the most awful truth in Bunyan’s book 
of such—from the very gate of heaven there is a byeway to 
the pit!” Rarely does the novelist moralize in his stories, but 
he is perforce compelled to do this when brought face to face 
with the final wrack and ruin which overtakes Blithedale and its 
little company. ‘The moral which presents itself to my reflec- 
tions” (the author is speaking) “as drawn from Hollings- 
worth’s character and errors, is simply this—that, admitting 
what is called philanthropy, when adopted as a profession, to 
be often useful by its energetic impulse to society at large, it 
is perilous to the individual whose ruling passion, in one ex- 
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clusive channel, it thas becomes. It ruins, or is fearfully apt 
to ruin, the heart, the rich juices of which God never meant 
should be pressed violently out, and dispelled into alcoholic 
liquor, by an unnaturai process, but should render life sweet, 
bland, and gently beneficent, and insensibly influence other 
hearts and other lives to the same blessedness.”? And upon 
the lines indicated in this deliverance, the “ Blithedale Ro- 
mance” is constructed. Formulated, mapped-out benevolence 
was clearly a thing for which Hawthorne had little sympathy ; 
and there are certainly many nobler modes of rendering the 
philanthropic sentiment concrete than by self-imposed exclu- 
sion from the bulk of the human species. 

The two forms of genius, the subjective and the objective, 
were blended in Hawthorne, the former, nevertheless, greatly 
predominating. A fine example of the two styles combined is 
to be found in the “ House of the Seven Gables.” ‘This ro- 
mance possesses an interest from its general excellence rather 
than from any definite distinctive trait of character or direct- 
ness of purpose. Yet the novelist hada particular end in view 
in the construction of the story, namely, to show the evil 
consequences that are entailed through the commission of error 
orcrime. He himself admits that he would feel it a great gratifi- 
cation if the narrative should impress upon others the folly of 
accumulating golden gains in order that they should descend 
to posterity as an incubus and a snare. But in a story like 
this, although the moral cannot be forgotten or utterly lost 
sight of, it is relegated to a secondary position. Moral truths 
are to be picked out of novels as the reader passes along, but 
they should never be so prominent as to obstruct the view, and 
shut out those artistic merits withcut which any novel must be 
worthless. Picturesqueness is eminently the characteristic of 
the history of the old Pyncheon family, and additional interest 
is created through its semi-legendary character. ‘The writer 
has traversed backwards for some generations, and given a 
present-day interest to a bygone age and romance. We can 
well understand that it cost Hawthorne more labour than most 
of his other stories. He was deeply conscious of the fact that he 
had undertaken to bear a sad burden, and strenuously endea- 
voured to lighten the shadows here and there. Not very suc- 
cessful, however, was he in this, and the narrative stands as 
another tomb of dead hopes, like so many builded by the hand 
of this melancholy genius. His fondness for the out-of-the- 
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way, the grotesque, and the abnormal, is appeased a little by 
the introduction of the mesmerist element into the composi- 
tion, which further serves to show that he was always abreast 
with what was going onin science and the world. The critic is 
almost deprived of his work in regard to Hawthorne, from the 
fact, unusual with authors, that he has left behind him his own 
opinions upon almost every work that he has written. The 
judgment, for instance, that we will venture to say any carefui 
reader would have passed upon this work of the “ House of 
the Seven Gables,” viz., that in parts it is finished with all the 
minuteness of a Dutch picture, has been anticipated by. the 
brain which conceived it ; so that there is little left to do, except 
to admire his manipulation. The great difficulty which he ex- 
perienced, of avoiding too close and careful an analysis of the 
human soul in its more sombre aspects, has been partially, but 
not altogether surmounted. Phoebe Pyncheon, however, 
gleams like a ray of the summer sun across the dark pages of 
the story. She is a bright, loveable, and beautiful creation, 
elaborated with softness and tenderness. As a sweet poem 
lingers in the brain, and its undying music is ever present 
with us, so do such characters as this leave an impression 
on the memory and the heart. As the author says, her 
‘natural tunefulness made Phebe seem like a bird ina 
shadowy tree; or conveyed the idea that the stream of life 
warbled through her heart as a brook sometimes warbled 
through a pleasant little dell. It betokened the cheeriness of 
an active temperament, finding joy in its activity, and there- 
fore rendering it beautiful; it was a New England trait—the 
stern old stuff of Puritanism, with a gold thread in the web.” 
And yet this girl, of whom her uncle said he “ never knew a 
human creature do her work so much like one of God’s angels 
as this child Phoebe does,” found the one great happiness of 
her life in being a sacrifice for others. She is a noble moral 
type, as near the perfection of human nature, in her utter 
absence of selfishness, as it is possible to conceive. Before 
we part from her, we ought not to omit giving the author’s 
description of her, both on account of its being a fair specimen 
of his painting of individuals, and for the portrait’s own sake :— 


“Out of New England it would be impossible to meet with a 
person combining so many ladylike attributes with so many others 
that form no necessary (if compatible) part of the character. She 
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shocked no canon of taste ; she was admirably in keeping with her- 
self, and never jarred against surrounding circumstances. Her 
figure, to be sure, so small as to be almost childlike, and so elastic 
that motion seemed as easy, or easier, to it than rest, would hardly 
have suited one’s idea of a countess. Neither did her face, with 
the brown ringlets on either side, and the slightly piquant nose, 
and the wholesome bloom, the clear shade of tan, and the half-a- 
dozen freckles—friendly remembrancers of the April sun and breeze 
—precisely give us a right to call her beautiful. But there was 
both lustre and depth in her eyes. She was very pretty, as graceful 
as a bird, and much in the same way; as pleasant about the house 
as a gleam of sunshine falling on the floor through a shadow of 
twinkling leaves, or as a ray of firelight that dances on the wall, 
while evening is drawing nigh. Instead of discussing her claim to 
rank amongst ladies, it would be preferable to regard Phcebe as the 
example of feminine grace and availability combined, in a state of 
society, if there were any such, where ladies did not exist. There 
it should be woman’s office to move in the midst of practical affairs, 
and to gild them all, the very homeliest, with an atmosphere of 
loveliness and joy.” 


But this is not the only portrait drawn with realistic power. 
Those of Hephzibah and Judge Pyncheon are superior to it in 
force if inferior in delicacy. That passage in which the 
stirrings of conscience are revealed in the Judge, is instinct 
with energy; whilst the author's own delineation of the 
miserable soul tinged with blood—and like a pool of stagnant 
water, foul with many impurities, beneath the show of a marble 
palace—is amongst the most graphic passages in this branch 
of literature. The story itself, as we have seen, is concerned 
with retribution—retribution after long years. A Colonel 
Pyncheon had sought and accomplished the destruction of one 
Matthew Maule, who was executed for the crime of witchcraft. 
While he had the halter about his neck, and just before the 
moment of execution, Maule addressed the Colonel, who stood 
calmly gazing upon the scene, in words which were preserved 
through history, as well as fireside tradition: ‘‘ God,” he said, 
“ will give him blood to drink!” The deed apparently dies, 
but in Judge Pyncheon the full results are borne. That gross, 
sensual, villainous life, is the answer to the original sin—the 
reverberation which comes from Heaven’s gate to assure man 
that acts which seem to bear no consequences in their dark 
folds yield, in the far-off time, their black and bitter fruit. In 
Pyncheon’s fearful death is that perceptible reckoning for 
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former deeds which the ‘eye of man is not always able to 
trace. 

We pass from this really wonderful work to pause before 
that with which Hawthorne’s name has been immortally asso- 
ciated. “ The Scarlet Letter” has been not inaptly described as 
“the great New England epic.” In the absence of any work 
of stupendous genius in America, this definition may well be 
conceded ; it has no equal, either in Transatlantic poetry or 
prose, for its dramatic strength. [or the accident of its form, 
which is very striking, we are indebted to Hawthorne’s stay at 
Boston. Not without significance to mankind was his dis- 
charge of the ordinary duties of the Custom-house officer. 
It is related that one day, while searching among the old 
records of the Custom-house, he lighted upon a sentence 
decreeing that a woman convicted of adultery should stand 
on the meeting-house steps with the letter A marked upon 
her breast. ‘The problem how to deal with sin, in the shape of 
a romance, is supposed to have then flashed upon him in full 
artistic form ; and the friend who was beside him at the 
moment very shrewdly remarked, ‘‘ We shall hear of the letter 
A again.” Never, perhaps, was so powerful a story constructed 
out of materials so slight. ‘The one prominent object of the 
writer seems to burn through every line, even when he has 
apparently no thought of its doing so. That great trait of 
Hawthorne’s, his diving into the recesses of the human heart, 
and laying it bare to the gaze of the world, finds here its full 
expression. And one lesson, which seems to have been 
missed hitherto in connection with the novel, is this, that the 
author intended by it to illustrate and enforce his belief in 
Providence. For whatever may have been the case as regards 
man, his faith in Deity was strong enough. Not in vain is 
the burden laid upon poor Hester Prynne and Arthur Dim- 
mesdale. ‘They are to suffer here and to expiate their offence, 
but mercy is to be granted to them hereafter—that mercy 
which the severe, so-called Christian code refused them on 
earth. Such, we think, is the great moral Hawthorne had in 
view. Is it possible ever to erase the scene from memory 
where, upon the scaffold, the minister who has suffered years 
of torture for his sin, has at length courage given him to 
make known his guilt and to bear the punishment? ‘‘ God is 
merciful!”’ he cried. ‘Let me now do the will which He 
hath made plain before my sight. For, Hester, I am a dying 
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man, so let me make haste to take my shame upon me.” 
Then, addressing the people of New England in solemn and 
majestic tones, he made known the burden of his woe. He 
identified himself as the one sinner of the world. The scarlet 
letter of cloth which Hester wore was more terribly attached to 
him, for the years of remorse had printed it in blood upon 
his own breast, and it was also reproduced on his very heart. 
But let the author give the final words which passed between 
the clergyman and his deeply-wronged Hester—words which 
set forth Hawthorne’s own view of the expiation of the long 
past crime :— 


«<« Shall we not meet again ?’ whispered she, bending her face 
down close to his. ‘ Shall we not spend our immortal life together ? 
Surely, surely, we have ransomed one another with all this woe! 
Thou lookest far into eternity with those bright, dying eyes. Then 
tell me what thou seest!’ 

“*« Hush! Hester, hush!’ said he, with tremulous solemnity. 
‘ The law we broke—the sin here so awfully revealed! Let these 
alone be in thy thoughts. I fear! I fear! It may be, that, when 
we forgot our God—when we violated our reverence for each 
other’s soul—it was thenceforth vain to hope that we could meet 
hereafter in an everlasting and pure reunion. God knows; and He 
is merciful! He hath proved his mercy most of all in my afflictions. 
By giving me this burning torture to bear upon my breast! By 
sending yonder dark and terrible old man to keep the torture 
always at red heat! By bringing me hither to die this death of 
triumphant ignominy before the people! Had either of these 
agonies been wanting, I had been lost for ever! Praised be His 
name! His willbe done. Farewell!’”’ 


Thus is taught the moral that to be true is worth more 
than life; and collaterally with this is exemplified in Roger 
Chillingworth the folly of the passion of revenge. Little did 
he imagine that by the exhibition of a sublime courage and 
virtue Arthur Dimmesdale would escape him at the last, and 
leave him to gnash his teeth, a disappointed man, with such a 
glance as he had never before taken into the contemptible 
depths of his own nature. Like the foul and noxious weed, 
he was uprooted from his very base, and cast forth to receive 
the opprobrium of the world. 

In other respects the romance is noteworthy. Besides its 
passion we have its beauty. The description of the Custom- 
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house is written with a minute and delicate pencil, no strokes, 
however small, being omitted, which could add to the perfec- 
tion of the picture. Occasionally, there is a humorous touch 
in the introduction, as when he slyly informs us that “ neither 
the front nor the back entrance of the Custom-house opens on 
the road to Paradise.” How delightful is that touch of poetry 
in which he refers to the wild rose-bush at the door of the 
prison, which seemed to assure the prisoner that the deep heart 
of Nature could pity and be kind to him! The author’s fondness 
for allegory comes out even here when he goes on to observe— 
* This rose-bush, by a strange chance, has been kept alive in 
history ; but whether it had merely survived out of the stern 
old wilderness, so long after the fall of the gigantic pines and 
oaks which originally overshadowed it, or whether, as there is 
fair authority for believing, it had sprung up under the foot- 
steps of the sainted Ann Hutchinson, as she entered the prison 
door,—we shall not take upon ourselves to determine. Finding 
it so directly on the threshold of our narrative, which is now 
about to issue from that inauspicious portal, we could hardly 
do otherwise than pluck one ofits flowers, and present it to the 
reader. It may serve, let us hope, to symbolize some sweet 
moral blossom, that may be found along the track, or relieve 
the darkening close of a tale of human frailty and sorrow.” 
But the fragrance of the rose is scarcely distinguishable as the 
narrative of sadimport proceeds. Surely never was the human 
spirit so put upon the rack as in these pages ; it suffers torture 
till the final moment which we have rehearsed. The romance 
is a monograph of anguish. In its deep, utter, and absorbing - 
psychological interest it stands without a peer. ‘The beauty of 
Hester, andthe angelic sweetness and purity of little Pearl, are 
only streaks of light which, flashing across the darkness, serve 
to show the abysses of that darkness. The hell of human 
suffering was never more accurately gauged, and the thunders 
of conscience never reverberated with more terrific fury and 
power. 

Our purpose is not to consider Hawthorne’s works in strict 
chronological order, nor indeed is it our intention to review 
them all specifically. Many of his slighter sketches, though 
all tinged with the same spirit as his larger stories, afford little 
scope for saying more than this in reference to them. The 
“‘Mosses from an Old Manse” arevaluable as indicating the class 
of subjects for which he had an affection. In the introduction 
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the writer seems to be filled with a more cheerful spirit than 
usually animates him, though it isa great mistake to jump at 
the conclusion, as some have done, that Hawthorne was a 
gloomy man. Behind all that power of dissection which he 
possessed, and past the shadow which falls across his works, 
was a trustful spirit—one which never let ioose the anchor 
of faith. ‘Oh, perfect day!” he exclaims on one occasion, 
“Oh, beautiful world! Oh, beneficent God! It is the pro- 
mise of a blessed eternity! for our Creator would never bave 
made such lovely days, and have given us the deep hearts to 
enjoy them, above and beyond all thoughts, unless we were meant 
to be immortal. This sunshine is the golden pledge thereof. 
It beams through the gates of Paradise, and shows us glimpses 
far inward.” Strong, therefore, it will be seen, was the reli- 
gious instinct in Hawthorne. Looking at his Note-Book, we 
get some insight into his method, which is here beheld in its 
rough and early stage. His first process is to seize upon the 
local colouring, or upon the naked passion. ‘This is slightly 
elaborated in the short sketches, as, for instance, the “‘ Mosses ”” 
where, nevertheless, he gets little further than just clothing 
the simple leading ideas, and it is perfected in his longest 
stories, where art has been called in to give all possible aid to 
nature. The germs of a hundred stories could be found in a 
few sentences culled from his Note-books. ‘ Our Old Home ” and 
the brief romances which have been collected since his death, 
call for little special mention, for the reasons, first, that the 
former work has so long been known to Englishmen, and, 
secondly, that the new stories are not distinguished for their 
strength, though they are very characteristic of the writer’s 
manner. 

“Transformation,” however, isa novel which cannot be thus 
passed over. ‘The idea of Donatello, the Faun-like man, which 
gives so singular an interest to this work, was most probably 
derived by Hawthorne from the details of the examination of 
Byron’s dead body given by Trelawney, in his “‘ Recollections of 
Byron and Shelley.” ‘I asked Fletcher,” says the author, “ to 
bring mea glass of water; and on his leaving the room, to 
confirm or remove my doubts as to the cause of his lameness, 
I uncovered the Pilgrim’s feet, and was answered—both his feet 
were clubbed, and the legs withered to the knee; the form and 
face of an Apollo, with the feet and legs of a sylvan Satyr.” 
This is a tolerably fair description of the being whose destiny 
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was linked with Miriam, that remarkable character in Haw- 
thorne’s novel. We ought also at the same time to note that 
a friend of Hawthorne’s asserts it was Henry ‘Thoreau’s 
wonderful intimacies with animals which first suggested this 
being. But however interesting its origin may be as an 
incident personal to the author, it is immaterial when we come 
to regard the story itself; and those who assume that the chief 
attraction of the romance consists in its singular blending of the 
natural and the unnatural, commit, we think, a profound mis- 
take. Its real gist lies in the revelation of the reflex action of 
one human heart upon another, and in the facilis descensus 
Averni of the spirit, when it has once commenced a certain career. 
Is it Fate—or if not, then what is it ?—which seems from the 
very commencement of the narrative to be welding adamantine 
chains with which to interlock Donatello and Miriam ? Nomore 
pathetic story could well be conceived, and no plainer moral 
indicated, than we find here. Even the bystander Kenyon saw 
clearly how these links had been forged, for addressing the 
darkly beautiful Miriam, he said, ‘‘ On his behalf, you have in- 
curred a responsibility which you cannot fling aside ;” and then, 
turning to Donatello, he added, ‘‘ The mysterious process by 
which our earthly life instructs us for another state of being, 
was begun for you by her. She has rich gifts of heart and 
mind, a suggestive power, a magnetic influence, a sympathetic 
knowledge, which, wisely and religiously exercised, are what 
your condition needs. The bond betwixt you, therefore, is a 
true one, and never—except by Heaven’s own act—should be 
rent asunder!” These words were prophetic, for the speaker 
recked not of the dark secret which kad knit together indis- 
solubly those whom he was addressing. This inter-dependence 
of humanity, then, brought about by destiny, is what is clearly 
taught in the novel; and its general leaning to fatalism is very 
marked. In one passage the author affirms that as the future 
likeness exists in the block of marble which the sculptor takes 
for his work, so does the fate of the individual man exist in 
the limestone of time. Man may fancy that he carves his own 
future out of the marble, but its ultimate shape was already 
known before any action on his part. This is a gloomy view 
to inculcate of man, that being who is generally accredited with 
the possession of godlike capabilities and will. And as though 
to correct the impression which may be formed, Hawthorne 
hastens to put himself individually right with the reader on 
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the matter by drawing another character, whose life is to be 
moulded by other influences, and to develop under the sway 
of other principles. In Hilda we have at once the contrast 
and the counterpart of Miriam. Not a shade of the evil which 
affected the latter comes near the graceful child of Nature, who 
goes singing through the world happy in herself, trustful in 
God, and free as the bird to whose music her own soul makes 
answer and tender response. Besides indicating, therefore, the 
fondness of the author for meddling with questions which 
have a great charm for the Darwin school, we perceive that 
this work deals with spiritual truths of the highest signifi- 
cance. Whether orno Donatello be really the outcome, after 
many generations, of the progress of the Faun, the fact is well 
demonstrated of the close relation each unit of humanity bears 
to the other, and of the inferior fellowship which he possesses 
with the lower creation. The story itself has its triumph in 
the artistic sense ; while disclaiming the intention of giving a 
portraiture of Italian manners and character, the author has 
nevertheless been most successful in imbuing his romance with 
the atmosphere of Southern skies. Italy, with all its beauty, 
its traditions, and its tragic history, was exactly the land for 
Hawthorne to select in which to fix the locale of his novel. In 
that country it seems almost impossible for the most prosaic 
not to be moved to poetic paroxysms. 

That extraordinary book, the “ Dolliver Romance,” did not 
find Hawthorne a whit nearer writing the ordinary novel of 
society. ‘Tio the general romance-monger it would have 
possessed no charm, had the plot been originally suggested 
to him to work upon. Severely simple to a degree, it had one 
leading thought only, and that weird and strange as usual, viz., 
the idea of a deathless man! ‘'T'rue, there is a beautiful woman 
in it, Panzie, who affords a gleam of sunshine to a page sur- 
charged with gloom, but the bulk of the story is impregnated 
with sadness, which nevertheless in the hands of the writer 
possesses a resistless enchantment. The fragment bears upon 
it sufficient indication of what it would have ripened to had 
fortune been propitious. Old Doctor Dolliver was to live on 
and on through far generations, loving and guarding Panzie, 
till the world in time forgot to measure his days and years, 
and began to count him immortal. For her youth, hope, and 
vitality, he was to make the exchange of wisdom and love; 
and thus moving hand in hand, life was to be made divine for 
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both, and desolation thrust back into oblivion. Then, again, 
in “ Septimius,” the last work from this gifted hand, we 
behold the same great craving after immortality embodied in 
the person of the hero, mingled with other strange elements 
which make him not the least striking of Hawthorne’s creations. 
The picture of the pale student, with his unquenchable thirst 
after the deep knowledge of the mysteries of life which he has 
set himself to attain, is one that no other conceptions can 
obliterate. We watch him from those early days in which he 
first made love to Rose Garefield, and see how circumstances 
or fate gradually make him their own, till he, who was the 
most inoffensive of God’s creatures by nature, feels that irre- 
sistible impulse to shed blood which develops in him so rapidly. 
Next he obtains possession of the document which changes the 
whole current and purpose of his life. His love for Rose, his 
love for himself and the world, and all created, things evaporate 
in the presence of a more terrible longing and burning for know- 
ledge. Finally, at the hand of his enemy he learns the lesson 
that ‘‘ the wish of a man’s inmost heart is oftenest that by 
which he is ruined and made miserable.” One can see what 
a wonderful story Hawthorne would have made of this had 
he lived to complete it. The passages which are finished 
are distinguished for a full, rich style, elegant language, and 
well-poised sentences. Altogether, it suffers little by com- 
parison in literary merit with the “ Blithedale Romance,” which, 
from the artistic point of view, as we have already intimated 
may be pronounced his master- piece. Art and passion are in 
both works blended in a very rare degree. 

Compared with the writers of his own country, there is no 
difficulty in assigning his proper position as a novelist to this 
illustrious writer. He has no equal. Itis rare to meet with 
his artistic qualities anywhere; it is rarer still to find them 
united to the earnestness which so distinguished him. Whether 
as the result of an inheritance of the old Puritan blood or no, 
matters little, but in him there was apparently a sincerity truly 
refreshing amongst so many writers whose gifts have been 
vitiated by the lack thereof. Admirably did Russell Lowell 
depict him when he wrote the following lines in his “ Fable 
for Critics !” 


“There is Hawthorne, with genius so shrinking and rare, 
That you hardly at first see the strength that is there; 
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A frame so robust, with a nature so sweet, 
So earnest, so graceful, so solid, so fleet, 
Is worth a descent from Olympus to meet ; 
’Tis as if a rough oak that for ages had stood, 
With his gnarled bony branches like ribs of the wood, 
Should bloom, after cycles of struggle and scathe, 
With a single anemone trembling and rathe; 
His strength is so tender, his wildness so meek, 
. That a suitable parallel sets one to seek,— 
He’s a John Bunyan Fouqué, a Puritan Tieck ; 
When Nature was shaping him, clay was not granted 
For making so full-sized a man as she wanted, 
So, to fill out her model, a little she spared, 
From some finer-grained stuff for a woman prepared. 
And she could not have hit a more excellent plan 
For making him fully and perfectly man.” 


That Hawthorne will ever be what we call a very popular 
novelist is open to much doubt. The habits of abstraction to 
which he was accustomed from his boyhood had their influence 
upon his thought, which is not always expressed in a manner 
adapted to the everage reader. At times he appears to be 
living away from the world altogether; and society likes now 
what is concrete, something which it can handle and appraise, 
whether in literature, science, or art. It has little reverence 
for the conscientious worker, unless he can contrive to make a 
noise about his work. ‘This, of course, was precisely what the 
writer whose claims are under discussion could not do. He 
knew what conscience was, and he revered knowledge; but he 
never understood the rage for popularity. The real admiration 
for his books, which had its root in sympathy with the intel- 
lectual and spiritual throes of the author, was the highest reward 
he felt he could receive; for that was intelligible. He had 
a shrinking from the lionizing which is done on trust, that 
unpleasant phase which has crept over society during the last 
few years. ‘The principle of giving the highest praise to the 
man who can play the loudest on the big drum was a hateful 
one to him. A silent rebuke to the fussiness of the nineteenth 
century, and to its fulsome adulation of what is unworthy, 
may be traced in his pages. ‘This man had a strong and 
fearless spirit, and though he discussed questions occasionally 
which have been found too high for settlement in all ages, he 
did so with humility and on reverent knee. 
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Hawthorne had unquestionably, moreover, as will have 
been gathered, a strong poetic element in his nature, sub- 
limated by constant contact with the various forms of sorrow. 
Through worldly loss he came to an insight into spiritual truths 
to which he might otherwise have been a stranger. At times 
he appears almost to distrust men, but it is never really so; 
he laments man’s indecision for the right, the evil growths which 
enwrap his soul, and that dark veil of sin which hides from him 
the smiling face of his Creator. ‘‘ Poet let us call him,” with 
Longfellow ; but, greater still, an interpreter, through whose 
allegories and awe-inspiring creations breathe the soul that 
longs after the accomplishment of the dream of unnumbered 
centuries, the brotherhood of man. ‘The world has been en- 
riched by his genius, which is as a flower whose fragrance is 
shed upon man, but whose roots rest with God. 





The Mad Willoughdys. 
BY E. LYNN LINTON, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MELIORA LATENT,” ETC. 


jsinamedtl 
CHAPTER I. 


OUT OF THE DUST. 


Ir was the general belief in the neighbourhood that Mr. 
Willoughby, of Longmire Hall, wasmad. It was in the family. 
His father before him had been held mad, or worse; for what 
else could be said of a man who gave his time to dissecting 
mice and moles, and made his shrubbery a pest-place by the 
dead things hung up in the trees to dry? Comparative 
anatomy was a science in no good repute when old Willoughby 


took it in hand to discover its secrets; and theskinless bodies and 
bleaching bones of bird and beast dangling from the branches 
of a gentleman’s ornamental wood, made a ghastly and revolt- 
ing desecration of pleasant property that set every local aris- 
tocrat against the evil-doer, and gave the place a bad name it 
never lost. The amateur anatomist was the Ishmaelite of his 
locality ; and if he escaped graver suspicion than that of a 
very uncomfortable form of insanity from the gentry, the 
commonalty, more uncompromising, made up for it by crediting 
him with every sin under heaven, of which atheism, sorcery, 
and dealings with the resurrection-men were about the most 
distinct. 

When his son therefore, the present John Willoughby, 
became the owner of Longmire Hall and began his career of 
* plain living and high thinking,” he found himself dedicated to 
suspicion and derision beforehand by the neighbours ; and every 
plan that he proposed for the advancement of knowledge or the 
regeneration of society was received with distrust and dismissed 
with contempt. The world, as Longmire knew it, was good 
enough for its inhabitants before he came into it, they said ; and 
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they were in no wise minded to be drilled into ways which 
ended in such results as were to be seen at Longmire Hall. 

For Mr. Willoughby, in his pursuit after the ideal of 
philosophic simplicity, gave up one after another of the ordi- 
nary conditions of a gentleman’s mode of living; till, after 
having successively laid down his carriages, discharged his 
men and reduced the number of his female servants to two— 
then to one, and as time went on to none at all—sowed his 
flower-beds with pot-herbs, made his conservatory into a hen- 
house and his hot-houses into infirmaries for his sick live-stock, 
he found himself reduced toa state of simplicity which was next 
thing to savagery, with a house and grounds given up to 
decay, desolation, and neglect. It was his idea of righteous 
living and a philosopher’s befitting environment ; but it did not 
please the people of the place; and the breach existing 
between the man of original ideas and the world of stereo- 
typed habits in which he lived, grew so wide that for all prac- 
tical purposes the owner of Longmire Hall was an exile in 
his own house, cut off from society as too disturbing in his 
views and too audacious in his impiety for the recognition of 
sober citizens and professing Christians. 

Meanwhile, three children had been born to him; one 
son and two daughters; and his wife had died abroad. No 
one knew much about this last fact, however; for one of his 
principles being, the absolute authority of a man over the 
members of his own family, more especially the female 
members, it never occurred to him that he owed any account 
to society of his wife’s death and burial. If he had thought 
good to have had her embalmed as an Egyptian mummy, that 
he might keep her for ever in his sight, or if he had chosen to 
fling her dead body uncoffined and unsanctified into the river, 
he would have done so, with the most entire indifference as to 
what the world would.think. It might think as it liked for 
John Willoughby, provided it left him to do as he liked. 
Liberty for himself and authority over others were the twin 
deities of his personal sphere ; and so long as he could retain 
these he let the rest go. 

If the owner of Longmire Hall had odd notions about 
the simplicity of life as a philosophic grace, he had strong 
notions about obedience as a womanly glory. He used to 
say that that he took his stand on the elemental prin- 


ciple of sex, and he defied, and divided, the world from that 
20 
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vantage-oround. From this elemental principle he had 
deduced a whole code of morals and manners, neatly tabu- 
lated under the several heads of Difference in Duties ; Appor- 
tionment of Work ; Natural Arrangements ; and the Righteous- 
ness of Feminine Subjection. To man he gave the root and the 
flower, the wine and the oil of life; to woman he gave—man ; 
and he always maintained that her portion was the best. For 
her activities he assigned her the care of the children, the pains- 
taking distribution of the money allowed her by her master, 
and, no matter what her social condition, practical and per- 
sonal fulfilment of all domestic duties. Hence, his wife in her 
time and now his daughters in theirs had the whole of the 
house work on their hands, as the duty belonging to their 
feminine condition and the crown of glory prepared for them 
by the eternal fitness of things. He was thus, as may easily 
be seen, as entirely out of harmony with his period as his father 
before him had been with his; and his social status only made 
matters worse. Had he been a mere nobody, his crochets 
would have attracted no attention; being one of the county 
families, it was a scandal that more than one magnate said, 
‘should be put down.” 

His two daughters, Marian and Ellen, handsome, high- 
spirited girls, with strong cravings after pleasure and the flesh- 
pots, had never reconciled themselves to their father’s peculiar 
views of life. They called his philosophic simplicity ‘ dis- 
graceful stinginess,” ‘‘ abominable shabbiness,” and a host of 
other epithets more strong than euphonious; and they pitied 
themselves as the victims of capricious tyranny and parental 
despotism. But they indemnified themselves in the best way 
they could—a way, by the bye, pleasant but dangerous ;—and 
as in country places lights are not hidden under bushels and 
all things come to all ears, when the neighbours said sneer- 
ingly, that “if report spoke true, old Willoughby had _ better 
look to home and hold his own in hand instead of trying to 
drive other folk’s teams,” they had only too much reason for 
their words. | 

Report said strange things of these two young ladies who 
could not be brought to accept their crown of glory with 
becoming appreciation. It said, inter alia, that neither by 
preachments nor punishments could their father instil into 
them so much feminine instinct as went to make’a pudding 
that could be eaten, or a bed that could be slept in. It was 
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their method of retaliation for being put to work unworthy 
ladies and the daughters of a county family, as they were. 
Report said moreover, that many a day. when they ought to 
have been at home seeing to the kitchen fire and “ seconding 
the littie things in soak,” they were careering about the lanes 
and fields, sometimes alone, but oftener with two young men 
of the district—the one of whom was Harry Marsden, the 
sen of the rich distiller of Marsden Folly, and the other 
Julius Stanford, the heir of Dutton End. 

To both of these young men, as ill luck would have it, 
Mr. Willoughby bore the most passionate, if unreasonable, 
aversion ; to the one because he was the son of an uneducated 
parvenu whose h’s were sometimes shaky, and the blue blood 
of the aristocratic Liberal disdained parvenus—to the other 
because he was the son of a bigoted Tory squire who denied 
the doctrine of human equality and kept his ladies like draw- 
ing-room dolls; to both because they held no high principle 
of life, as the arbitrary philosopher counted principle, but 
cared only for pleasure and the present hour, personal success 
and material advantages. Do grapes grow from thorns? 
neither then from such fathers could spring sons worthy of 
the name and destinies of men with brains wherewith to think 
and souls to be saved ! 

This he had said loftily one day when Marian, to break 
ground and try the lay of the paternal land, had spoken of 
the young fellows carelessly, and asked her father why they 
never came to the Hall ? 

But a parent’s private reasons for liking or disliking young 
people of either sex seldom affect the children. Especially 
did their father’s, in this case, seem to the two Misses Wil- 
loughby utterly absurd ; for, if they had had to give an opinion, 
they would have said, judging by results, that the Marsden 
and Stanford parental stems were surely, so far from being 
thorns or thistles, vines of the most splendid fruitage! ‘To 
Marian, Henry, and to Ellen, Julius, were young Apollos 
good against the world; and it is doubtful if a voice frem 
heaven would have changed their opinion. They were in the 
believing age, and objects for love ran short in their lives. 
They clung therefore with all the more tenacity to those they 
had met with in the dark. 

On their side, the beauty, the courage, and the home 
hardships of the girls bound the young men with a double 
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chain of loving pity and chivalrous desire to release them. 
They would have had no hesitation in releasing them now at 

this very moment, but for the absurd prejudices of mothers 

and sisters at home, and the shameful power of fathers over the 

family cheque-book. Still, these secret interviews begun in 

sport by the men and for the very recklessness of weariness by 

the girls, were assuredly destined to become matters of grave 

import as time went on, and romance should ripen into the 

sober possibilities of reality. 

Beside these two girls left to their father’s autocracy at 
home, there was, as we have said,a son. But he, following 
Mr. Willoughby’s ideas of sex and apportionment on the other 
side, had been educated at Eton, and was now at Oxford ;— 
theoretically that his cup might be dipped deep in all sorts of 
pure wells, and his mind become a magazine of good things 
fitting him for his future important réle in life as the head of 
a house, the owner of Longmire Hall—man the ruler of woman, 
and man the brother of men. In reality young Claude was 
mainly occupied in qualifying himself to pull stroke in the 
University boat, defying the Proctor, dodging his bull-dogs, 
and making his college tutor’s life a burden to him by reason 
of his unconquerable idleness and manifold misdeeds. It was 
not the best or most harmonious kind of training perhaps, for 
the future wise ownership of Longmire Hall—not one that 
would lead him to value its carved oak cabinets full of care- 
fully-mounted skeletons, its shelves loaded with natural curi- 
osities preserved in spirits, and its rare old library, where the 
books were rotting under accumulated decades of dust. The 
dust, the handsome, self-willed, pleasure-loving lad would be 
pretty sure to sweep away as his contribution to the better 
ordering of the world; but for the skeletons and the curiosities 
in spirits, the black-letter books and early editions, and 
all that these represented, they would fall into uncongenial 
hands enough when they should come into his; for, of the 
special veins of intellectual ‘‘madness” traversing his father 
and grandfather, not the smallest fragment, the thinnest 
lamina, could be found in him. 

It was a question however, with those who knew both, if 
the lad would ever live at Longmire Hall when he had it. 
And it was a question with those who knew ail three, if his 
father would leave it to him. The boy, perhaps unwisely if 

truthfully, always professed the most uncompromising aversion 
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to the place, for all that it was his birthright, the home of his 
childhood, and his presumed ancestral inheritance. 

And it was a gloomy old tenement enough. It was a 
worm-eaten, weather-stained house, set in the heart of a dense 
wood which no Willoughby had yet dared to thin. The race 
had been neither spendthrift nor grasping; consequently, 
though not entailed and the absolute property of each suc- 
cessive owner, its oaks and elms had been respected as things 
inalienable and belonging to the title-deeds as much as the 
land itself. 

Marking the boundary of the home-wood flowed the swift 
and sullen Mortey; a river that never broke into scudding 
spray nor laughed in running ripples over sunny pools; a 
river that never leaped from rock to rock like a creature rejoic- 
ing in its strength; where no fish darted in silvery shoals 
from their hiding-places of sheltering rock or mossy green ; 
and where no growths of stately water-plants were borne like 
gold and silver treasures on its breast ; but a river that flowed 
with a strong and steady current, silent, oily, black, like the 
river of death flowing down to eternal night. There were 
places in it of unknown depth which seemed as if they hid 
all manner of awful secrets and nameless crimes—places full 
of terrible traditions of suicide and murder, where the doomed 
bodies of strong men waited for the eternal judgment, and 
the helpless hands of women and their children had been 
stretched in vain for pity. Gloomy, soddened, matted with 
poisonous weeds and barren of all beautiful life, its banks 
seemed to swarm with the ghosts of the dead things below. 
‘hey were to be seen in the thick vapours that stole up in the 
evening, as the pall that covered their graves; they were to be 
heard in the muttering of the wind among the dank alders 
and the rotting weeds—that funeral dirge which never ceased ; 
—in the howl of the winter storm and the soft moan of the 
summer air they were ever and always to be heard, sighing 
out their sorrows, calling vainly on God for help ; witnesses of 
crime, victims of despair, who sent men mad from horror of 
what they told and revealed. 

Set full over this stream of evil history, built on the top of 
a mass.of rock that overhung the water, was a small Gazebo of 
four rooms. It was a place which no one now, save Ralph 
Rowsley the surly old handy-man about the Hall who chopped 
wood and moved heavy weights, was ever seen to enter ; and 
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he but seldom. The anatomist had used it as a dissecting- 
place for his bats: and creatures; and the present Mr. Wil- 
loughby had been accustomed to sit there in the first years of 
his marriage, when he wished to meditate in peace on the 
perfectibility of humanity. But since his wife’s death he had 
given up the keys to Ralph; and the place had been abandoned 
to a bad name and mildew. 

If the Hall itself was considered but a doubtfal kind of 
abode for a Christian gentleman and his family, this special 
offshoot was held in infinite horror. Not the bravest poacher 
of the district would have ventured near it after nightfall, were 
the trees set as thick with birds as the bushes are with berries ; 
and, had the river been teeming with fish, every fin would 
have been safe in that special stretch of water overshadowed 
by this desolate erection. For it was haunted. Sure every 
one knew that! Indeed, there were many who swore to 
having seen the ghost that haunted it—an awful thing with 
its white face pressed against the dirt-encrusted panes, and 
some added blood on its waving hands and across its spectral 
breast ; and some swore they had seen lights in the upper 
rooms, where the ghost mostly showed itself—corpse lights, 
burning dimly at midnight, and fruitful of evil to the wretch 
who saw them. There were many who could tell you all about 
it; how the godless old anatomist had once decoyed a poor 
maid there and murdered her’ for the sake of her bones. 
Those bones, of which he was so fain, were reputed to have 
strange properties belonging to them for those who could use 
them aright; and what the skulls and vertebree of moles and 
mice could do, naturally enough a full-grown human being’s 
could do by just so much the more. This was logic, though 
not called by the schoolman’s name; and, to the average mind 
about Longmire, unanswerable. Wherefore they gave you 
chapter and verse of ocular demonstration, and moral reason 
why, the Gazebo was and must be haunted by the ghost of the 
poor murdered maid about whom everyone knew’ something, 
but no two the same thing. 

For all these reasons then, young Claude Willoughby 
might be almost excused his intense hatred of home, connected 
too as it was with the remembrance of a repressed and 
unnatural childhood, dull and gloomy holidays, and, as time 
had gone on and his knowledge of men and manners had 
increased, with a state of things for his two sisters for which 
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his young indignation had no bounds and his disgust could 
find no name hard enough. 

All that was best, as well as all that was worst, in Claude, 
was wakened into anger at the life marked out for his sisters 
by his father; and the only thing that ever roused him to 
exertion, or sent him to the lecture-room with a determination 
to profit by what he heard, was his desire to ‘‘ get on” for 
their sakes, so that he might have a home where he could 
take them from the tyranny and mismanagement of Long- 
mire Hail. 

It was seldom that Mr. Willoughby left either the house 
or grounds. His longest walk was rare’y farther than to 
the great elm-tree that stood in the midst of the tangled 
shrubbery, where he would go sometimes on a hot summer’s 
day to discuss wood-craft with old Ralph; who also had 
his ideas—master and man often disagreeing, but the man 
as often getting the better of the master. One day, however 
(it was one first of May) stung by some cstrum of unrest, 
or led by some unseen spirit for a purpose, he departed so 
far from the habits of years as to drift beyond the gate of his 
own property, over the bridge that spanned the sullen river, 
and into the road. 

He made a striking picture as he sauntered down the 
road, his long white hair lying in feathery curls far on his 
shoulders ; his blue linen blouse, open at the neck, showing his 
delicate white chest as a brawny navvy or a weather-beaten 
sailor might show his; his keen light-grey eyes searching the 
hedges for a new flower, the sky for a rare bird—a peripatetic 
philosopher of a not quite new sort, seeking to dragoon men and 
women into virtue as interpreted by him, and holding it as a 
personal affront when they abjured his leadership and preferred 
their own. So far as he had gone yet most people had so 
abjured. Even his own children had been recalcitrant with the 
rest, and had disdained his favourite formula of “‘ Ladies in the 
parlour and queens in the kitchen,” as now hypocrisy, now an 
insult, and always nonsense. Still he never doubted but that he 
should be victorious in the end, and make them what he 
wished them to be. 

“They are young yet, and have no power of prevision. 
They never think that I have their future in my own hands, 
and that I can make them rich or leave them beggars by my 
will. If they had as much sense as that dear robin there, they 
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would remember that I am all-powerful, so far as they are 
concerned, and they would be careful to avoid the wrong 
path where they are walking now, and to take the right 
which hitherto they have refused. Sad! sad! but no doubt 
they will find it before too late.” 

He was thinking this with his fine benevolent air, and 
taking comfort in the thought, just as he passed a turn in the 
road and came upon a girl sitting on the wayside bank, resting. 

She was evidently very poor and had walked far, for 
her naked feet were dusty and her threadbare clothes travel- 
stained. She looked hungry too, and forlorn ; but she was 
substantially clean in spite of dust and travel-stain, and, 
though hungry and forlorn, poor and in want, she was as 
beautiful as one of Guido’s angels, and her face was almost 
as pure in its expression. 

She looked up as Mr. Willoughby came near—a yearning 
dumb-beast kind of look shining with prayer in her soft eyes ; 
but she did not beg. Her parched lips moved mechanically, 
and her pale face flushed with sudden hope as she pushed the 
hair from her forehead wearily ; but she made no overt sign. 
And her very silence charmed where maybe the most eloquent 
prayer would have repelled. 

“Who are you, and where do yon come from?” asked 
Mr. Willoughby, suddenly stopping before her. 

She tottered to her swollen bleeding feet. 7 

“My name is Jessie,” she said simply, folding her hands 
in a childlike attitude behind her back. 

“ And what are you doing here?” he asked again. 

She glanced round her dejectedly. ‘ Seeking for work,” 
she said; and looked at road and river asif the answer to 
her wants lay written in visible words on each. 

“You are young to be alone; have you no one to take 
care of you?” He said this almost sternly. Interested as 
he was in this young creature who was evidently no common 
beggar, he could not tamper with his conscience so far as to 
shut his eyes to the fact that she was alone, hence a woman 
under no restraint, and looking for the work she ought to 
have found lying to her hand at home prepared by the eternal 
fitness of things. 

Tears came up into her eyes. 

“My mother died this week,” she said ; “‘ and I am nothing 
but myself now.” | 
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‘What can you do?” asked the philanthropist. <A 
sudden idea of remunerative benevolence struck him. 

“ Nothing,” said Jessie; then she added, with a pretty 
air of profound conviction, as if it was a discovery she had 
just made ; “ and that makes it hard.” 

“Yes, that makes it hard as you say,” he answered; 
“and great blame rests on those who should have taught 
you better. Merciful powers! what are women fit for if 
they cannot go through their appointed tasks? Man is a 
meat-eating animal, and it devolves on woman to cook the 
food he provides. He to take scalps and hunt buffalo, she to 
seethe flesh and sew skins.” ~° 

“T can cook a little,” she said timidly. ‘‘ When there 
was any to do I did it; and all the sewing. My mother 
made me sew, and always said I was handy at my needle.” 

“You can cook and sew? ‘Then you have got your fortune 
in your own hands. And what more you want you can learn,” 
cried Mr. Willoughby almost enthusiastically. 

“< Yes, I can learn,” she repeated with a patient smile. ‘I 
can learn anything I am put to.” 

“ Well, come with me, and we will see what can be done,” 
said Mr. Willoughby, drawing the beggar girl’s hand in his 
arm. 

And in this strange guise he walked back along the road 
and through the grand old rusty gates with their quaint 
carvings and twisted iron-work, and so up the broad carriage 
drive, through the wilderness and to the desert he called his 
home. But to poor Jessie, waif and stray of humanity as she 
was, the companion of penury and the house-mate of hunger, 
it was all as fine as the finest palace, and not a want was to be 
seen anywhere. 

In the hall, which was made into an odd but picturesque 
sitting-room to save space and economize labour, were two 
girls sitting by a table, as the master entered with his fine air 
of old-world courtesy, to introduce and protect the pretty, 
shrinking, dusty beggar-girl on his arm. One of these girls 
was peeling potatoes, the other scraping carrots. It was an 
odd occupation for both place and persons, but Jessie was too 
untaught to see its strangeness. ‘To her indeed, it was no 
more strange than it would have been to a passing Greek had 
he seen Nausicia with her handmaidens at the brook, washing 
her royal father’s linen. 
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Mr. Willoughby smiled approvingly. There was a broad 
dash of the histrionic temperament in the man, and he liked the 
several scenes of life to be well rounded off. 

Marian, the elder, looked up as the pair crossed the threshold, 
her dark brows knit and her eyes scornful at what she saw. 
Ellen looked up too and laughed. It was not a pleasant 
laugh, being of the kind by which certain natures express the 
same feeling which others make manifest by curses. This was 
the way in which they generally divided their manifestations ; 
Marian frowned and Ellen laughed; but both meant the same 
thing. 

“My children,” said Mr. Willoughby loftily, still holding 
Jessie’s hand in his, “I have brought you a companion—a 
sister to love and to cherish—a wild flower gathered by the 
wayside, but a flower out of the Eternal Garden like yourselves. 
Take her to your rooms; cleanse, feed, and clothe her. She 
will repay your care; and you will have the satisfaction that 
comes 7 the conscience from the performance of a meritorious 
action.” 

This address was delivered well, and the efféct, as a mere 
bit of elocution, was superb. One might have thought it would 
have moved the typical heart of stone, but Marian knit her 
handsome brows afresh and tossed her head impatiently before 
the paternal lips had half concluded their peroration. She had 
an untameable kind of nature, this Marian of his, and the 
contest of wills between them was daily growing stronger. 

For a moment she seemed about to refuse. He read it in 
her face, and wondered how he should force her if she did. 
But the mood passed. With a quick glance to her sister that 
meant “‘ Do as I do,” she rose from her seat and made a step 
forward. 

“Very well, papa,’ she said; “we will take her in and 
make her as comfortable as we can. Who is she?” 

“ Jessie,” answered Mr. Willoughby, as if Jessie expressed 
everything that was needed in the way of biography, and no 
more need be said in excuse or explanation. 

On which Marian, taking her cue and giving it to her 
sister, said with a very creditable assumption of condescension : 
«Come, Jessie, you look tired and hungry. Let us see what we 
can do for you.” 

** Postponed,” said Mr. Willoughby to himself; ‘ amd every 
outpost gained is so much to the good of future victory.” 
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But if the two girls received the wayfarer graciously, old 
Ralph did not, and did not scruple to tell his master what he 
thought of his folly the next time they were alone and he 
could speak his mind freely. Mischief would come of it, he 
said ; he felt sure of that; and there never was a tramp taken 
into a respectable house yet who didn’t bring worse than the 
plague with her. If the master wanted a servant, good lord, 
why couldn’t he get one of respectable parents! But to go out 
into the high road and bring in a dusty trollop like that, it was 
rank foolishness, that it was; and he wouldn’t be doing his 
duty not to say so ! 

To all of which Mr. Willoughby listened with his eyes half 
shut ; when the old man had finished contenting himself by 
answering mildly; ‘‘ Have you ever heard of King Cophetua, 
my faithful old friend? He married a beggar girl—lI have only 
sheltered one.” 

“ King Cophetua, who was he? He ain’t in the Bible!” 
answered Ralph irreverently ; “and what a king may do ain’t 
no rule for us. We are not kings!” 

“Thank heaven, no!” said Mr. Willoughby. ‘‘ Uneasy 
lies the head that wearsa crown! I would rather be as I am.” 

** Tt ain’t only crowned heads as lie uneasy, when all’s said 
and done,” said Ralph a little significantly. 

“True, Ralph, very true; but philosophy, divine philo- 
sophy—the love of wisdom—makes the rough smooth, and the 
bitter sweet, and wipes over-the slate with a damp sponge, 
enabling one to forget all that is unpleasant and refuse to 
be reminded. Verbum sap! my dear old friend; which, being 
interpreted means; a word to the wise. Good day!” 

To himself he said, as he wandered towards the house: “ If 
that old man was not necessary to me I would wrivg his neck 
for his insolence ! ” 


CHAPTER II. 
CINDERELLA’S PRINCE. 


Mr. WitiovsHsy’s whimsies had seldom led him to a better 
outfall than this of taking poor homeless Jessie into his house 
as ore of his restricted family. True, she was a beggar, un- 
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educated, and so far as could be seen, of such mental quality 
as forbad the possibility of satisfactory training of a high class, 
even if she had hadit. She was of the kind which can be taught 
mechanical work fairly well, but which is utterly incapable of 
understanding abstract propositions, or of using its brains in 
metaphysical thought. She had a natural aptitude for cooking, 
for sewing, for scrubbing; and in fact she had been already 
grounded in these elements of homely science, so far as had 
been possible with means of such poor dimensions as never 
excluded hunger, cold, and privation all round. 

Her mother had been one of those broken-down respect- 
abilities who cannot dig and to beg are ashamed; and who 
therefore, when the bad time comes, creep along the shady 
side of the hedge, hiding themselves and their miseries in the 
best way they can, coming out only under cover of darkness, 
and giving up life by the slow process of starvation for the 
sake of retaining the pride of exclusiveness and the self- 
respect of honour. She died just when she seemed to have 
solved that difficult problem of living on nothing. The last 
of her little store had gone, and there was no friendly prophet 
to bless the widow’s cruse with unfailing increase. She and her 
daughter stood face to face with want in its blackest, bleakest 
aspect; and then on the cold, bare boards of a miserable 
cellar, the rent of which was due and could not be paid, with 
not a crust in the mouldy cupboard nor a spark in the rusty 
grate, the former governess of a baronet’s daughter died, 
leaving her helpless child to the tender mercies of a world 
which has consecrated as a religious truth this axiom: ‘‘ The 
weakest must go to the wall.” 

So this was how it was that Jessie had been found, hungry 
and footsore, resting by the wayside in her vague quest of un- 
designated work from unknown men. It was a child-like-trust 
in ravens that seemed scarcely likely to be justified. And had 
it not been that some spirit had led John Willoughby by the 
hand that first of May, in all probability society would have 
added one more to its list of victims, and the local coroner 
would have sat on the body of a young female, name un- 
known, found dead of hunger and fatigue by the Queen’s 
highway. 

But, if hungry, Jessie was innocent; if ignorant, she was 
loving. She was little better than a grateful, fair-faced, 
docile animal; an animal that spoke some few words of intel- 
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ligible English in a low, sweet, musical voice; that stood 
upright and clothed itself in womanly attire; that had sleek, 
bright, shining hair like yellowing autumn leaves in the sun- 
shine ; soft yearning eyes—the eyes of a creature whose soul 
was struggling to be born and could not come forth; a soft, 
small mouth that smiled like an opening rose when she was 
praised, and drooped and quivered when she was blamed ; an 
animal that fetched and carried as it was bid, that was loving 
and humble in its temper, quiet and industrious in its ways ; 
an animal that was pleasant to the eyes and useful to the hand, 
but that seemed to possess just so much and no more mind 
than if it had been a dog in human form, And indeed it 
was a dog in nature ; only by some strange mischance of the 
angel who orders the affairs of earth, the dog’s soul had got 
slipped into a human body when Jessie May was born. 

Something of all this, and of the personal profit to be 
made thereby, Marian had seen by one of those rapid glances 
into the inner truth and the future working of things which 
sometimes are vouchsafed to us, when her father, with the 
dusty simple-looking beggar girl on his arm, had come into 
the hall when she and Ellen were paring potatoes and scraping 
carrots while talking of their lovers. At the first blush she 
had despised this new outbreak of a benevolence that reached 
so far and wide over humanity in the mass it had nothing 
left for home, as she despised all her father’s doings; but a 
moment’s quick consideration determined her to acceptance. 
Their father thought he had brought her and her sister a com- 
panion—a living lesson in practical democracy ; she saw he 
had given them a slave, and that in his desire to bind their 
galling fetters still firmer he had put into their hands the 
key which would unlock them. Jessie was to be their servant, 
their serf; if their “ sister,” as the father had said, then only 
a sister after the pattern of Cinderella—and Cinderella in a 
house where no fairy godmother would come down among the 
ashes to turn rags into cloth of gold and create a princess out 
of a cinder-wench. 

Nevertheless, things were equal in outward seeming. 
Jessie lived with the family as one of them; called the sisters 
by their names; received gifts of gowns and cloaks of the 
exact pattern and material as theirs; was spoken to by Mr. 
Willoughby as “ my child,” and frequently exhorted to forget 
the time when he had not been her father. His kindness to 
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her was unbounded; and if she was never weary of showing 
her gratitude by hard work, he was never backward in urging 
her on by soft words. 

In truth, she made all things better by her noiseless in- 
dustry. She took the heavy end of the stick at every corner, 
and those whose burdens ‘she lightened bore themselves the 
braver for her help. The house was cleaner and the dinners 
better cooked since she came. Marian’s hands became finer 
as the coarser part of the housework dropped from them to 
hers ; and Ellen’s love of becoming millinery was more satis- 
fied now that Jessie was at her elbow to tell her where to 
fasten on her bows, and how to loop up her skirts. She her- 
self was so profoundly, calmly happy, she made a kind of mild 
sunshine wherever she was. She seldom spoke and never 
laughed ; but the faithful eyes were bright and clear, and her 
pretty little mouth often fluttered into that childish smile which 
has no future and no past—the mere smile of the happy 
present, without thought or regret. By the time she had 
lived through the summer arid the ripe autumn, by the time 
when Christmas and its vacation had come, she had niched 
herself so firmly in her place they could scarcely understand 
how they had lived without her. No one who had seen this 
pretty and delightful creature, whose place in the house seemed 
to have been hers from the beginning, and whose usefulness 
made a general ease and gladness that set all things free, would 
have thought that seven months ago she was a starving vagrant 
by the wayside, snatched from destruction by a mere freak of 
fortune and the happy chance of pleasing a strange man’s 
sentimental fancy. 

But though beloved and valued by all the rest, Ralph 
Rowsley was never her friend. He had set himself against her 
in the beginning, and his was one of those tenacious souls 
which pride themselves on never going back on a first impres- 
sion. 

**T said it from the first and I stick to it,” was his favourite 
formula ; and as he said from the first that evil would come 
of Jessie’s adoption into the house, he stuck to it, and would 
not be better persuaded. © 

In spite of his sympathy with his sisters, Claude’s visits at 
the Hall were rare. He made them as few as he could with 
decency, fewer than he ought for policy. It was a corvée he 
could not undertake for grace beyond absolute necessity ; but 
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having escaped the “‘ Long ” in the summer of this year, he felt 
obliged to sacrifice himself for Christmas; and accordingly he 
wrote to his father announcing his intended arrival on such a 
day, as a prince might have written to his steward. It was 
his way ; and ashe wasa man, Mr. Willoughby did not resent it. 

The sun was falling fast as an open trap dashed through 
the grand old gates that creaked on their rusty hinges, when 
they were flung back, in eloquent expression of the desolate- 
ness ofthe life within ; it crashed up the tangled and neglected 
shrubbery drive, with the interlaced boughs hanging low above, 
and the fallen leaves and twigs thickly spread below ; and after 
a few objurgations, not of the mildest kind, from both fare 
and driver, it stopped at the stately porch; and Claude came 
into the hall. Broad-leaved hat and rough grey Ulster coat, 
curling raven hair and the dainty silky moustache of early 
youth, all were covered with the snow which had fallen heavily 
throughout the drive. It gave him an unreal kind of air ashe 
came in, and brought back to Jessie’s mind shadowy stories of 
fairy princes, and strange northern gods that showed themselves 
as men, and the kings that came down from their thrones dis- 
guised like wayside travellers to try the temper of their 
subjects. He was so beautiful it seemed almost sacrilege to 
her that. he should have suffered cold and discomfort. His 
way ought to have been over cloth of gold strewn with roses, 
she thought—the sole ideas she had retained from the “ Talis- 
man ”’ she had just been reading under Ellen’s superintendence; 
and she stood in the distant doorway looking at him as if he 
had been a glory suddenly revealed to her :—had she known the 
ground she would have said Zeus to her Semele. 

But born to serve as she was, and at all times ready to sup- 
press herself and her own pleasure for the general good, her 
first thought, after the shock of her admiration was over, was 
the handmaid’s thought of help. While the family greetings 
then, were about—the father’s artificial, the son’s disdainful, the 
sisters’ exaggerated—she, still with her eyes full of that 
splendid presence, and her heart warmed to the same kind of 
worship as she had once felt when the organ played in West- 
minster Abbey, longing to kneel and cry and laugh, and kiss 
she knew not what, all at the same moment, busied herself to 
make things. domestic fresh and comforting for him, as her 
share in the gladness of the moment and the bonour to be paid 
this prince among men. 
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Presently she heard herself called ; it was Mr. Willoughby’s 
voice. He wanted to show his household treasure, as he called 
her, to his son, and to ensure their future good relations. He had 
always borne it on his heart as a doubt whether Claude, full of 
his young Oxonian’s pride of caste as he was, would care to 
treat a ci-devant little beggar girl withrespect ; but if the boy 
was wilful, the father was of adamant, and, all things considered, 
carried the heavier metal. 

Blushing, trembling, vaguely conscious of the ordeal before 
her, the dog’s soul in her prostrate, deprecating the harshness 
she dreaded and could neither resent nor resist, Jessie left 
her work and went into the hall to her trial. 

‘My third daughter,’ said Mr. Willoughby a little dra- 
matically, taking her cold hand in his; while the girl stood 
with downcast eyes and drooping head, her face half hidden 
in her falling hair, not daring to look up to the prince who was 
to be her judge. 

‘“‘ Having made my sisters servants it is only logical that 
you should give them a servant as their equal,” said Claude 
with hot disdain. 

The pretty head drooped lower, and the poor humble soul 
crouched closer to the earth. 

“My dear boy, you talk nonsense,” answered Mr. Wil- 
loughby with admirable calmness. ‘‘ I have made your sisters 
women such as the eternal arrangements of nature have 
ordained. They are women of the good old type, when sex 
was a recognized fact in society and feminine idleness a shame ; 
and I am prouder of them as they are, than if they were 
preachers and teachers and doctors, and the Lord knows what 
beside, such as we read of in America. <A pudding is a great 
truth, Claude. The world can do without female philosophers, 
but it cannot do without puddings.” . 

‘Let others instead of them learn the pudding trade!” 
flashed back Claude. ‘‘ Money is as great a truth as cooking, 
and mind a greater. You can pay for the lower; why not cul- 
tivate the higher?” 

““So I have done, my boy; the highest of all—natural 
duties. And here is the very perfection of my code,” said 
Mr. Willoughby patting Jessie’s hand; ‘‘a woman after 
Wordsworth’s heart—nobly planned and not too good for 
earthly food! Accept her or not at your choice. She is tome 
what I say—my third daughter ; and the man or woman who 
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wishes to break bread in my house must break it with her as 
his equal ; or not at all.” 

Marian, standing behind her father, made a rapid sign to 
her brother. Perhaps a timely recollection of that will whereby 
his whole future might be made or marred, had its weight ; and 
perhaps Jessie’s dog-like humility and personal loveliness, 
flattering his pride and pleasing his taste, unconsciously made. 
the bitter pill somewhat easier to swallow. In any case he saw 
that he “had it to do;” and Claude, for all his pride and 
temper, was not wanting in the shrewdness and self-control 
which are born of a quick recognition of necessity. 

“Tf it is your pleasure, sir, that I accept her as your 
daughter, I bow to your decision,” he said loftily. “It is 
only in harmony with all the rest.” 

And with this he turned abruptly on his heel, and ignored 
his newly-presented sister as completely as if she had never 
been. 

So matters continued for days, the attitude of each member 
of this strange family the same. Mr. Willoughby placid, un- 
moved, with a glove of silk and a hand of iron; the girls, 
Marian and Ellen, covertly insolent to their father or some- 
times openly so, excited, restless, unsatisfactory in every direc- 
tion ; Jessie, the pivot on which all household things seemed 
to turn, the clamp by which every domestic event was kept 
together, docile, industrious, faithful, canine; Claude, fuming 
at the whole thing, but daily becoming more alive to the real 
value of the girl and her worth in the queer establishment 
called home. 

“ Jessie, is dinner ready?” asked Marian, one day, the third 
from Claude’s arrival. 

“Yes,” said Jessie. 

“ Jessie, have you ironed my collars and trimmed my 
hat?” called Ellen, from the top of the stairs. 

“Yes,” said Jessie. 

“ Jessie, my child,” breathed Mr. Willoughby from the 
inner room, the study, where he had been turning over papers 
for the last fivé minutes, ‘‘ have you any more pamphlets to 
bind for me ?” 

“No,” said Jessie. 

“« All here?” 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

“ Had you been a boy I should have had you taught book- 

21 
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binding,” said Mr. Willoughby with his fine air. “For a 
woman you have a wonderful natural aptitude for the work. 
See, Claude, how neatly under my directions she has bound 
up my fragments—a hint for you;” showing him a volume of 
odds and ends bound up in a home-made cover of thin wood 
and chintz. 

“Tt seems to me that Jessie does everything,” said Claude 
half satirically, and yet a little more genially than he had ever 
spoken of her before. 

Indeed, it was the first time he had ever addressed her, even 
so indirectly as this. 

She turned to him, and their eyes met. Her look startled 
him. The glad and humble gratitude that shone through those 
soft pleading eyes touched him as a dog’s eyes touch a man. 
He had a strange, momentary desire to stroke her falling braids 
of hair as he would have pulled and played with Jet’s ears. 
She did not seem somehow, like a woman to him—more like 
a dumb uncatalogued creature of which he was absolute master, 
and which he might caress or tease according to his fancy—she 
unresisting to the one and only grateful for the other. His 
pride was still in arms against the degradation to which his 
sisters were subjected in such an association ; but for himself 
—well! he was a man, and though a gentleman and with the 
gentleman’s self-respect and worship of caste, still—the creature 
was so lovely !—and if she was a servant she did not look like 
one! Atall events, he must accept what was offered to him ; and 
if his father chose to order his house like a maniac, it was not 
in his power to prevent it. It was wonderful how much good 
sense came into his unspoken reasonings during the brief 
moment when he looked at Jessie and she looked at him ; 
how much power those bright and faithful eyes, that sleek 
and shining hair, that smiling happy little mouth had to make 
him accept the logic of facts with dignified submission, and so 
save himself the useless trouble of withstanding the inevitable. 

““ And will you do what I want, too, Jessie?” continued 
Claude, half-playful, half-insolent, in his bantering. . 

She clasped her hands together, and her eyes grew even 
gladder and brighter. 

““ Yes,” she said emphatically. 

On which he laughed; the young man’s superior lordly kind 
of laugh ; but he went into dinner to-day without the usual evi- 
dent, if unspoken, protest at the hardship of sitting down to 
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table with a servant as his sister, a beggar-girl as his equal. 
Claude was by no means envious of either King Cophetua or 
Cinderella’s prince. 

It was the hardest winter that had been known in those 
parts for years. The birds died in the ice-bound woods, and 
the squirrels and dormice were frozen stiff and stark in their nests 
in the hollows and under the roots of the trees. Even the swift 
and heavy river had tracts of frozen places along its edges ; and 
where the current slackened in the quieter pools there the ice 
grew and thickened and formed skating-rinks for the neigh- 
bourhood. But they were scarcely safe; the stream beneath 
was too strong, and broke them up too suddenly ; and more 
than one accident had taken place, though none as yet fatal. 

One day Claude and his sisters were out on the ice. Since 
Jessie’s adoption the two girls had given up most of their 
former duties, and had taken to the use of their own time, 
almost like ordinary young ladies in a house where only one 
servant is kept. She asked nothing better. To work for them 
was her form of gratitude and love, as well as her personal 
pleasure. What, indeed, could she do with time if not employed 
in household work ?—she, who was scarcely better educated than 
a child of six, and who fell asleep over even a story-book? So 
she stayed at home and wrought with the faithfulness by 
which she expressed her soul, and her “sisters” took their 
ease by her industry, and enjoyed pleasures which had been 
unknown until their father presented them with a Cinderella 
who should make them possible. 

All Longmire was on the skating ground to-day, and 
among others the young lovers, Henry Marsden and Julius Stan- 
ford. Andwith the former and his sisters “‘ the Earl’s ” daughter, 
Lady Margaret. She was the first lady of rank in the place, as 
old Marsden was the richest man ; and it was in the design of 
both these elderly gentlemen, the Earl and the distiller, that 
Henry and Lady Margaret should make a match of it—the 
money on the one side balancing the birth on the other and 
making the alliance exactly even. But Henry, being at the 
age when material advantages count for nothing and love scores 
all the points, was not inclined to give up the girl he loved for 
the girl he ought to marry; and that day on the rink expressed 
his mind so plainly by his deeds that his neighbours read it as 
clearly as if it had been written across the black board standing 
out on the thin ice, marked ‘ Dangerous.” 
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Claude had never affected the Marsden girls; his own 
sisters were pre-engaged—besides, attending to one’s own 
sisters was slow work for such a young fellow as Claude ; there 
was not one of all assembled who took his fancy by a hair’s 
breadth, save Lady Margaret; and she was of a certain high- 
bred, queenly, self-centred type that attracted him power- 
fully. She was practically alone too, so far as a special 
cavalier went; what could he do, then, but devote bimself to 
her on the skating-ground, and give himself up to the 
task of winning her favour? It was a cold basis for such a 
fiery furnace as was laid and lighted that day; but stranger 
results than this have come about before from causes even 
more unlikely. 

Claude was a good skater. In what indeed, of personal 
accomplishment did not that handsome youth excel ? It had 
been his one ambition to make himself a second Admirable 
Crichton in personal prowess of all kinds; and he had not failed 
in his endeavour. Being then a good skater, ambitious of 
distinction and fond of display, he was rash, and more 
than once skimmed over ice so thin that nothing but the 
rapidity and unbroken smoothness of his motion saved him. 
The pitcher however, that goes daily to the well is sure to get 
broken at last ; and rashness, venturing on the thin ice twice 
without fear, goes the third time to destruction. 

So it was with Claude. Fired by Lady Margaret’s kindling 
approval of his “ style” and “ daring,” he skimmed this time 
too near; and in spite of his swiftness and his smoothness the 
treacherous platform broke, and Claude Willoughby was in the 
deep dark waters of the Mortey. 

Young and strong and fearless, sure enough, was he; but 
what can the strength of man do against the forces of nature ? 
The ice was thin and in no part could bear him up ; each 
hold that he took only cut his numbing flesh and let him slip 
back into the water. ‘The current below ran swiftly. It was 
runring to the dark stretch below the Gazebo ; there was no 
point where he could make resistance; his struggles only 
ended in exhaustion and defeat; and soon he began to feel that 
he could struggle no longer. It was bitter to die with his life 
still unlived; but his strength was ebbing away so fast that 
he soon began to think death would be sweet and restful, 
like a soldier’s sleep after battle. He was sinking, sleepy 
and weary; it would soon all be over; the waters were closing 
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round him and their roar had softened to a murmur like the 
hum of bees, when something struck him sharply across the face 
and roused him just so far as to see that it was a rope, to which he 
clung with the one last supreme effort of instinctive despair. 

Then he remembered no more, till he found himself in a 
strange room, with a strange face bending over him; a room 
he did not recognize ; a face he could not remember ; but that 
mixed itself up in his mind with a favourite setter with bright 
yearning eyes and long sleek ears, which had loved him, as dogs 
do love, without thought of self or hope of reward. 

It was only Jessie ; and the room he was in was the state 
bed-room at the Hall, which she had secretly prepared for her 
young prince that very day, under plea of his own needing 
some repairs. 

There was mourning and lamentation over the danger 
in which the handsome heir of the house lay. Even Mr. 
Willoughby forgot his wide schemes of general benevolence 
for this occasion, and came down to the concrete acts of service 
needed by his sick son; and the sisters mulcted their lovers of a 
good half-hour’s interview apiece, that they might sit about the 
house in the aimless way of the unhelpful when sickness is on 
hand, and turn their domestic talents to account by cooking 
in their best style messes he could not eat. 

But Jessie neither cried nor sat about. She seemed to 
know by the dumb instinct of love what was the right thing to 
do, and when to do it. The cuts and bruises were washed and 
bound by her soft hands, the very touch of which seemed to 
soothe the feverish patient as not even the doctor’s composing 
draughts soothed him. It was Jessie who noted the hours of 
the medicines, and gave them as punctually as the clock told 
the moment; Jessie who knew exactly when to bring that 
little cupful of food, which was the very thing he ought to 
have and which was neither too much nor too little; it was 
Jessie who watched night after night, noiselessly, silently, 
showing no symptoms of fatigue when morning came, but as 
diligent and careful as before ; Jessie who was ever in the 
van but carried away none of the honours; Jessie whose 
quiet helpfulness had come to be so much a matter of course, 
that no 6ne thought of thanking her, any more than we thank 
the flowers for blooming or the sun for shining. And always 
Claude mixed up that bending face of hers with the image of 
his favourite setter Jet; and not even when the fever had 
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subsided could he thoroughly disentangle his ideas, or separate 
completely the idea of Jessie, the human being, from that of 
Jet, the favourite setter. 

As for herself, who can tell what she felt or thought — 
through all these dark times? Of self indeed, she was scarcely 
conscious anyhow; she could not say that she was unhappy, 
because there was no individuality left in her. Her whole soul 
was fixed on the one thought, the one endeavour ; “ He is ill: 
he must be healed.” 

If it had been told her that he could be healed by the 
sacrifice of her life, she would have given that life with no 
thought of her own pain, with no more hesitation than she 
would have smoothed his pillows or held a cup of water to his 
parched lips. The earth held nothing that-her mind could com- 
pass save that her young prince was sick unto death, and that 
heaven and earth should be ransacked for means whereby he 
might be restored; nothing too costly no one too sacred for 
that supreme end ; and she herself might well go with the 
rest! Had she been banished from his room she would have 
dropped out of all activity and reasonableness, and would 
have laid herself across his threshold, moaning. Had he died, 
she would have crept by night to his grave, and the morning 
would have found her lying there dead too. The blankness 
and despair of her life would have killed her, as dogs have 
been killed by grief. But she was kept healthy and active 
by the very intensity of her devotion; and it was only 
when her prince began to mend that she came back to the 
small amount of self-consciousness she usually possessed, and, . 
feeling weary and dazed, drew herself away as sick dumb 
beasts do. 

No one noticed her. She had worked when her work was 
needed, now no one saw that she flagged and gradually 
effaced herself. Only Mr. Willoughby watched her a little 
anxiously, and made her take spoonfuls of home-made nettle- 
tea at odd moments. ‘But Claude who owed his life to her, 
seemed when not unconscious almost as if uneasy in her 
presence. It was as if he knew that he ought to be grateful 
to her, and was at odds with himself because he was not. 
Once indeed he did say to her, laying his hands on those long 

‘brown, loosely-fastened braids that dropped over her face when 
she hung it down as Jet’s ears used to drop over hers, 
“<T do believe you have saved my life, Jess.” 
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She made no answer. ‘Talking was never much in her 
line, but the happy tears rushed up into her eyes as she very 
softly, very humbly, took his hand in hers and kissed it. 

“ What a grateful little thing you are!” laughed Claude, 
with a certain embarrassment breaking through his high- 
handed superiority. For after all, Jessie was not a dumb 
beast and she was a woman; and Claude, in the age of 
woman-worship and woman-wooing, was uot in the habit of 
having his hands kissed by one of the creatures before whom 
it was his pride to humble himself if only he might have 
the reward of their smiles. 

He drew his hand hastily away; but the kiss seemed to 
cling somehow; and then he put on his hat and coat and 
strolled down to Marsden Folly, where he feigned to go for 
Henry Marsden and knew he should find Lady Margaret. 

It was not the first time, by many, since his recovery that he 
had strolled down the road with the same feigned purpose and 
the same real end. And each time he went the fire that had 
been lighted in him on that terrible day of danger burned 
with a more passionate fierceness — on his side; till there 
was not a fibre of his whole being which was not dedicated 


to the one sole desire, the one sole design, to win the love 
of a woman who loved only herself, and who but craved to 
receive from all what she was in no wise able to return to any. 


CHAPTER III. 
TAKING THE AIR. 


F res air and exercise were not in Mr. Willoughby’s estimate of 
the needs of women. House-work, if they did their duty, gave 
them quite enough of the latter, and the open doors and win- 
dows which they must needs pass in their day’s doings supplied 
what of the former was necessary for health and aclear skin. He 
held “ gadding about ” in horror, as the beginning of all evil 
for the daughters of Eve; and looked askance even at the rea- 
sons given by his own when he called them and found them 
wanting, and they told him demurely they had been in the 
garden cutting cabbages or picking gooseberries. Convenient. 
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domestic screens, be it said, for stolen words behind friendly 
hedges, or letters dropped deftly into the natural pillar-boxes 
of decayed oak-trees. 

It was Ralph’s business to cut the cabbages and pick the 
gooseberries, he used to say severely when they told him of 
their doings as excuse and explanation; their’s laid within 
doors. 

But a man’s will is nowhere when a woman’s wits take the 
field ; and inspite of all he could say, and of all that Ralph 
might bring in as the day’s supply of greens or fruitage, Marian 
and Ellen continued to visit the kitchen garden on household 
errands as often as they chose, whether gooseberries were to be 
found there in January or not. 

It was the more surprising then, and perhaps one of the 
strongest proofs of his affection that he could have given, that 
Mr. Willoughby, watching Jessie narrowly, not only gave her 
spoonsful of nettle-tea at odd moments, but suddenly ordered 
that she should “take the air.” Young, strong, and un- 
fanciful though she was, those long nights of watching and 
unrest had told upon her, and though she made no complaint 
she looked faded and out of condition. Wherefore it was that 
Mr. Willoughby commanded her to take the air; and Jessie 
obedient, went. 

For all the months of her stay at Longmire Hall she had 
not once been beyond that neglected stretch of weeds and self- 
sown vegetables called by courtesy the kitchen garden: a mere 
waste now, though it had been in its day the pride of the 
country round for early growths and perfect keeping. Re- 
creation, as has been said, was not part of the Willoughby 
programme, and no idle half hours fell to her lot. Consequently, 
when she was bidden to zo out and enjoy herself this soft grey 
February day, she found herself in an unknown world as she 
turned into the wood—a world too, where there were no sign- 
posts to show the way or to forbid it, and where she was free 
to ramble at her pleasure. 

She took a small, overgrown path, but one that was in 
places evidently used, though in others the boughs were bent 
down and interlaced across the walks as if no one had passed 
that way for centuries. Nevertheless, she followed it for a 
good half mile; at each step starting the shy brown beasts 
that were beginning to stir from their holes, or scaring from 
bough to bough the birds practising the first notes of their 
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pairing-songs and already considering the best architecture for 
their nests. All this occupied and amused her, till suddenly 
the way forked and she had to make her choice which side she 
would take. She chose the right, and at once plunged into 
the famous Longmire Maze where men had wandered about 
before now and had died before they could find the clue to 
clear them. 

The path became a tortuous and entangled puzzle, branching 
out in all directions, none leading to a definite result. Here 
was one way that doubled back on itself, after half an hour’s walk 
returning to the starting point ; here another, beginning smooth 
and broad and fair, was suddenly cut off by a belt of trees 
or by a deep pitfall, like a disused quarry ; now one led back 
to the open while seeming to carry you deeper into the heart 
of the wood ; and now another that looked asif it went straight 
to the Hall, ended abruptly at the river. Every hindrance 
that ingenuity could devise had made this Maze the most 
intricate of its kind; but Jessie, never pausing to think, never 
hesitating, never asking herself which was right, went boldly 
on, instinctively taking the only way that would have led her 
through. 

At last, always climbing, she came to a small stone build- 
ing of four rooms and two stories, standing half concealed in 
the trees. 

A steep flight of steps led down to a door sunk below the 
level of the ground on which the building stood. Jessie ran 
down the steps lightly, wondering where she was and what was 
meant by the little house perched there on the height, so over- 
shadowed by trees, and with such a strange meandering path 
to lead to it. She saw nothing but a low, strongly-barred 
oaken door, further secured by a huge chain fastened by a pad- 
lock. The key-hole had been stopped up, and there was not 
the smallest chink to let in the sunshine or to let out a sound. 
The smooth-built walls were unscaleable by man or beast, and 
the windows, if windows there were at all by which it was 
lighted, must be set towards the river. Altogether it was a 
place to prick the curiosity of the dullest, and the girl’s un- 
wonted breath of freedom seemed to have animated her into 
something brighter than her normal self, and to have awakened 
in her a spirit of girlish adventure which was by no means her 
usual characteristic. What was in this little house? She could 
see nothing on this the southern side, and to east and west 
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were likewise only the same plain, smoothly-fashioned walls 
without doors or windows to give egress or ingress. Nothing 
to be seen but the black river below; this grim inscrutable 
erection; and the bare branches of the trees swaying and 
creaking in the fresh breeze blowing from the north. 

Among these trees was one large yew, some of the boughs 
of which had stretched across the front of the little house 
where the windows were, and hung over the precipice—the 
black tree mirrored in the black flood. Panting, half afraid, 
prompted by some unfathomable instinct of discovery, Jessie 
climbed the yew and crept along the gnarled limb that grew 
so close to the front, its outer branches struck the panes at 
every moment with a sharp sound like a cry. Thus, lying 
there, stretched out like a panther along the bough, she was 
close against the window. 

It was stanchioned fast without and grated within like 
the stronghold of a prison; the glass was thick with the 
accumulated dust and dirt of years; and the room into which 
she looked was dark as night. But surely her senses did not 
deceive her! Passing restlessly to and fro, like a wild beast 
pacing its den, she saw the dim outline of a creature ; she could 
not tell what it was, whether man or beast, but a creature that 
sometimes moaned and sometimes growled, and then stood 
still as if to listen before it began that restless pacing up and 
down its den like a tiger inits cage. Once she thought it was 
a human being, for a white face was pressed up against the 
inner grating and she seemed to make out a pair of flaming eyes 
within their cavernous orbits, and long falling tresses of grey 
hairs ; she heard the grating too, shake with a sudden violence 
that made her start in her hiding-place; and it seemed to her 
as if this creature, whatever it was, had seen her and wanted ~ 
to break its bars to get at her. But it was only a momentary 
terror. The defence-work was strong, and she knew that she 
was safe. 

Presently, while she was watching with a horrible kind of 
fascination those flaming eyes, which she knew were watching 
her, she heard footsteps tramping through the wood ; and, look- 
ing down from her hiding-place, saw old Ralph Rowsley coming 
up the path, carrying in one hand a tin full of what looked 
to her like some kind of food, and in the other a heavy bunch 
of keys. She saw him disappear down the steps ; and then she 
heard him unlock the padlock, drop the clanking chain with 
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care, unbolt the ponderous bars, and finally swing back the 
door, which was instantly bolted on the inside. 

And as it swung, a voice, muffled and stifled truly, but a 
voice that froze the blood in her veins with speechless horror, 
it was so full of fury and despair, burst out with one sharp, 
sudden yell that was neither the cry of a human being nor the 
roar of a wild beast, but that seemed to have something of 
both, and that which was worst and most terrible of both. 

She waited for no more, but light as a squirrel sprang to 
the ground, tearing her dress in her haste, and guided always 
by that strange instinct which stood her in stead of reason, 
took the true path through the Maze, and so found herself 
again at the point where the roads forked, and where she had 
taken that which had led her on to the track of a mystery of 
more terrible import than she could fathom. 

She ran along the path opposite to that which she had taken 
before, with but one thought—to escape from Ralph. She had 
always had a strange dread of the old man who had always 
hated her, but this had now become a wild ungovernable fear. 
It was with the feeling of a hunted animal, and almost with 
the look and gait of one, that she scudded through the path so 
swiftly, so lightly, she scarcely stirred the crackling branches 
or the dry, crisp leaves. Finally her way led from the wood 
to an open meadow where sheep and cattle were grazing. She 
climbed the stile where the path ended, and ran for a few yards 
downwards, under the lee of the hedge ; and then her senses 
failed her, and she sank into a swoon, iia took her for the 
time from all fear and all oppression. 

When she recovered the whole thing had become dark to 
her. Her brain, never fit to retain impressions long, had lost 
the recollection of all she had seen and heard in the Gazebo. 
Only the fact remained of a horror in which Ralph Rowsley 
was the chief actor, and where she was somehow implicated— 
at least to the extent of fear. She remembered nothing, 
neither of where she had been nor how she had come here. 
Her first thought was that she had been left here by her 
mother, and her first words called to the dead as if to the 
living. Then, by degrees, she came more fully to herself, and 
rubbed her eyes and looked about her. 

Where was she? how had she come here? The sheep and 
cattle looked mild and friendly ; the day was still at its height; 
the clouds were brooding, the wind blowing, the birds twit- 
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tering, all the same as when she first went out. What had 
happened that she found herself, as if by enchantment, in the 
fields and not the house ? 

By slow degrees there came to her the image of Mr. Wil- 
loughby with his flowing silvery locks, his light grey eyes, 
and blue blouse open at the throat, bidding her paternally go 
out and take the air. As she remembered this, she had a 
sudden pang of self-reproach and fear lest she had trespassed 
on her patron’s kindness, and stayed out longer than she ought. 
It was time she was at home; but which way to turn? Un- 
known to herself she was close to the bridge which spanned 
the river from the occupation-road that led to Longmire Hall 
and the broad highway. If she kept down by the side of the 
hedge for a few rods further, she would come to a gate, and 
then her way would be clear. By chance she had turned 
downward when she crossed the stile and swooned; and 
her face being now set that way, she followed the hedge-side 
mechanically, and had reached the bottom of the field, when 
the sound of voices stopped her, and sent her crouching behind 
the bushes like a hare in her form. 

One was the voice of Claude; the other she did not know, 
but it was the voice of a woman, and a young one. ‘The two 
were talking earnestly together, but she did not know what 
they said. ‘They spoke in a low tone and on subjects she did 
not understand; but as she looked through a gap in the 
hedge she saw what she did understand somewhat—Clande, 
her prince, the young god whom she worshipped with such 
humility of devotion, take the strange girl in his arms, press 
her warmly to his heart, and kiss her upturned face. 

She saw no more; she knew nothing of what ailed her, 
only that a sharp pain struck through her heart as if she had 
been stabbed, and that she could scarcely breathe for the 
anguish she was in. Covering her eyes with her hands, she 
crouched closer still to the ground, longing for the power to 
bury herself in the earth and never see the light of day again. 
She did not cry nor moan nor reckon up her account anyhow ; 
she was simply conscious of an intolerable pain, with a dumb 
wonder who and what had hurt her. 

“‘ My darling,” then said Claude, ‘‘ your promise gives me 
new life! If you will keep true to me, nothing can separate 
us. I have our future in my own hands—that future, my 
beloved, which will make earth a heaven!” 
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“T don’t believe in heavens upon earth, but I shall be very 
glad to marry you if we have enough to live on; and I dare say 
we should be as happy as most people,” said Lady Margaret 
quietly. 

It was a cold response to the young man’s fervour, but 
Lady Margaret prided herself on her common sense, and 
despised raptures and sentimentality as she despised sugar- 
plums and jelly. It was her way—a way most in harmony with 
that queenly carriage, that royal kind of serene supremacy 
which had first attracted Claude, and which still held him as 
the most beautiful grace of the many the woman he loved pos- 
sessed. It was always something to overcome, always some- 
thing to win; and Claude liked those women best who were 
most difficult. 

“ Oh, my darling, how I love you!” he cried with a lover’s 
self-abasement. 

She smiled a gracious acceptance of his homage. She was 
Lady Margaret, and it suited her. 

“Tf I could place you on a throne and make the whole 
world worship you, I would,” said Claude. 

“‘ A satisfactory income would be more to the purpose at 
this moment,” she answered. 

“ Ah, you mock me!” said Claude hastily. Then, as if he 
might have offended her by his self-assertion, he added, “ But 
laugh at me if it amuses you; I am your slave, your dog; 
you may say or do with me what you like, my queen, if only 
you will love me and do not desert me !” 

“‘ Shall I scold you for being so silly ?” she said. 

“If it will please you; anything that will make you 
happy,” he answered, kissing her hand. “ You might kill 
me if it would do you any good; provided always that you 
loved me!” 

“And yet if we have to separate you will soon find some 
one to take my place; and I yours, I suppose,” said Lady 
Margaret, reasoning philosophically on a remote hypothesis. 

‘« Ah, that is cruel!” he cried in real pain. 

“Cruel? How can the truth be cruel? By the by, who 
is that odd girl who came down from the skies or up from the 
river, 10 one knows which, and who nursed you so tenderly 
when you were ill? <A victim like the rest?” 

‘hey were sitting under a cedar tree, on a bench placed 
there as marking it of the Hall timber; their backs were against 
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the bole, and they faced the hedge and were concealed from 
the road. | 

“‘ Jessie!’ cried Claude, with a natural raising of his voice. 

The poor girl’s bewildered brain had caught nothing of the 
lovers’ talk that had been going on. All she knew now was 
that Claude, her prince, called her by her name, that he wanted 
her, and that she must obey him. 

She started up. 

“Yes? You called,” she said, suddenly appearing. 

Lady Margaret gave a faint scream. Claude checked an 
oath that rose only too readily to his lips. 

‘‘ Who is this creature ?”’ cried Lady Margaret haughtily, 
recovering her self-possession and dignity with wonderful 
swiftness. 

‘How came you here, wretched creature?” said Claude 
angrily ; to Lady Margaret tenderly, ‘‘ You need not mind her, 
Lady Margaret; it is only Jet. Go home, Jessie!” he then 
said roughly, speaking to the girl as he would have spoken 
toadog. ‘‘ What in heaven’s name brought you here?” 

“You called me,” said Jessie, cowering close. 

“* Don’t bea fool !—I did not call you,” said Claude. “ Why 
should I call you? What should I want with you, do you 
think! Go home, I say; you have no business here at all! ” 

Jessie drooped her head and raised her eyes from between 
the bright brown overhanging braids. ‘Tears were behind 
rather than in them, which gave them a yet more pathetically 
yearning look. What had she done? Her prince had spoken 
to her roughly; as he had never spoken before. She had dis- 
pleased him; she was to blame—she did not know how or 
why; only, if he was angry she must be to blame; but what 
was her fault ? 

She looked up penitent, patient, humble, asking forgive- 
ness, suing for reinstatement. She did not justify herself 
so much as to say that Mr. Willoughby had sent her out to 
take the air. She was so utterly the slave, the creature, of 
the young man whom she had placed as a god before her, as to 
feel that even injustice was his right if he chose to be unjust. 
Who should withstand him? But she wanted him to forgive 
her before she went. She could not speak; and, indeed, 
what had she to say ? 

With the instinctive need of a mediator more in favour and 
more powerful than herself, she drew closer to Lady Margaret, 
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from whom she would else have naturally shrunk, folded her 
hands in her childish way, and said pitifully ; “I amsorry. Do 
you tell him so!” 

“Ts she all right?” asked Lady Margaret. 

“No, she is half an idiot,” answered Claude, angry at this 
interruption to his love-making—his first walk alone with his 
beloved. But his conscience smote him when he remembered 
that to this half-idiot was owing the possibility of his making 
love to Lady Margaret at all. So much grace however, came 
to him from his shamed conscience as made him speak to her 
again, this time more gently. 

“ My good girl, I do not want you here,” he said; “ and 
you are wanted at home. They are waiting for you now, I 
know ; so go at oncé and see that the kitchen fire burns well. 
That is more your style of thing than rambling about the 
fields and hedges like a maniac. ‘l'here—go!” 

“Then you are not angry with me!” cried Jessie, with a 
happy little sob. Her whole frame quivered with pleasure. 

He laughed to hide his embarrassment. Her dog-like de. 
votion embarrassed him when they were alone at home, without 
witnesses ; before Lady Margaret, with her pride, her keen 
“vit, and the gift of that conditional promise he had just won, 
it was maddening. Yet for the sake of Lady Margaret her- 
self—now that he had had time to remember his gentlehood— 
he was forced to bear himself with the courage of good temper 
and to abjure the cowardice of brutality. 

“Angry! no, you little fool!” he answered. “ But I 
shall be if you don’t go.” 

“‘ Where?” she asked, looking round. ‘ Where am 1?” 

“ Have you lost your senses? Why, where should you be 
but at the Hall gate !” said Claude, pointing backward with his 
hand; and Jessie, smiling, radiant, blissful, made a few steps 
onward. 

“T say!” called Claude, stopping her. 

She turned round, her face irradiated with pleasure. 

‘Don’t say up there that you have seen me,” he said. 

She shook her head emphatically. 

“No, I willnot,” she answered ; and went forward on her 
way. 

“Ts that the girl?” asked Lady Margaret disdainfully. 

“Yes,” answered Claude; and because he tried to speak 
indifferently, he had the air of wishing to conceal something ; 
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which embarrassed him all the more deeply, and roused Lady 
Margaret’s haughty temper only the more readily. 

“She is pretty,” she said coldly. 

“Do you think so?” answered Claude. 

“Of course I do; don’t you?” with an unpleasant little 
laugh. 

“1? No, indeed! I should as soon think a doll pretty! 
She has neither intellect nor expression; she is a mere doll 
all through.” 

“ But she nursed you well,” said Lady Margaret, rasping 
the sore. 

“ Yes, like a faithful dog,” was his answer. 

And Lady Margaret both resented the comparison and was 
angry at the occasion. Though proud—who prouder ?—she 
was not above the meanness of jealousy; and just now her 
whole soul was angry against Claude, the world, Jessie, and 
herself. Was it possible that she, Lady Margaret, had placed 
herself in a position where she had a cinder-wench for her 
rival? Granting the most absolute fidelity on his part, the 
very fact that a girl like Jessie should have dared to lift her 


_eyes to the level of her lover’s—should have presumed to wor- 


ship what she honoured by her grace—annoyed and humiliated 
her. So that the immediate result of poor Jessie’s devotion 
was a coolness between the young lovers which it cost 
Claude some trouble to destroy. 

Meanwhile, Jessie flitted up the broad walk to the Hall. 
She had forgotten everything now but the last impression, that 
Claude was kind to her, and that she had been gifted with a 
secret to keep for him. She had been assigned her province 
to defend, and there was no fear of her failing her trust. 

As she was going up the walk she met Ralph Rowsley 
shuffling towards the gate. The old dread of him that she 
had always had, came back on her with increased intensity. 
She felt her sight grow dim, her breath came short, when she 
saw him. It was as much as she could do to prevent herself 
from shrieking for help, and flying from him as from a hideous 
spectre. But—if he went through that gate he would see her 
prince, and that which he desired should be kept concealed _ 
would be betrayed. ‘The fear of this conquered all the rest. 
To be faithful to her trust was the first thing she had to do— 
the one absolute necessity of life before which everything else 
must give way. 
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She stopped as the old man came up. Her face was as 
white as the face of the dead, and even Ralph’s dull senses 
could see that she was trembling like a leaf where she stood. 

“‘ Wherever may you have been to?” he asked harshly ; 
for it was as much a matter of surprise to him as it had been 
to Claude to see the quiet, home-keeping girl rambling in 
the grounds. 

‘‘Out!” said laconic Jessie. 

“Well, a blind man could see that,” he returned coarsely. 
“But what does ‘out’ ”—mimicking her—‘ mean? What 
pranks have you been up to—hey, my.lady? That whey-face 
of yours tells no good tales, I’ll go bail.” 

He looked at her suspiciously as he came closer to her, 
and seized her arm in his hard gripe. Involuntarily he con- 
nected her strange presence in the grounds, her white face 
and visible trembling, with the unusual excitement, the anger, 
the fear, the incoherent mutterings, the pointings to the 
window of that Thing to whom he had gone on his daily 
duty of food and service. He laughed at himself and his 
suspicions a moment after. How could any one find the way 
through the Maze, so artfully masked as it was, so cleverly 
blocked at every turn ?—least of all, a fool like this, with none 
of her five senses quite ripe ? 

But she was so unlike herself at this moment! Why had 
she stopped him? ‘They were not on such terms as made it 
natural. And why did her teeth chatter as if she was half 
frozen? ‘The day wes fine enough, and warm for the time of 
year. Her eyes too, looked wilder than ever, he thought, 
and her face was full of something unspoken—as if she had 
that to say for which she could not find words. 

All this passed through his mind almost mechanically as 
he griped her arm, and stared with rude and insolent suspicion 
into her face. 

For the first moment Jessie shrank at his touch, cowering 
from him like a beaten hound. ‘Then she seemed to remember 
herself, and held herself upright and still. 

“T want some potatoes,” she said, with one of the most 
desperate efforts after intellectual crea‘ion she had ever made. 
The thought had come to her like inspiration; and truly, 
sad “ sinking in poetry” as it was, in essential spirit it was an 
inspiration. 

“?Taters?’? cried Ralph; “the devil you do! And 
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what’s come o’ them I brought in yesterday? If that’s your 
way of going on the sooner the master knows of it the better. 
[ll have my cellar empty afore we know where we are, and 
not a penny’s-worth will I buy, I promise you, if you don’t 
see a skin till next summer-time. ’Taters, indeed! I’d like 
to ’tater you, that would I.” 

“Come and see if we have enough left,” said Jessie, glancing 
back at the gate; and, with a surly oath, Ralph turned and 
went back with her to the house. 

“Well, my child,” said Mr. Willoughby kindly, when 
he met his favourite in the hall, “have you liked your 
walk ? ” 

“TI like the house better,” said Jessie. 

“Good domestic child! That is as it should be, and 
what I expected. Still, a little change cheers the spirits 
and beneficially affects the current of one’s thoughts. Gadding 
is pernicious—nothing more so; but a little gentle exercise 
in the air is sometimes of use. And so I hope you have 
found it. And where have you been ? ” 

She shook her head. ‘“ I don’t know,” she answered ; 
“T lost myself.” 

“Tet me help you. In the wood?” 

“Yes,” said Jessie. 

“« And then?” 

The girl looked blank. 

“The river,”’ she then said, with an effort. 

“Seen anything ? ” 

*“ No,” said Jessie. 

Ralph looked at her, and she met his eyes. When she 
said “no,” she told her untruth deliberately and with purpose. 
She had seen Claude Willoughby, but she was bound not to 
betray him. Now, however, when she met the old man’s 
baleful look, the whole horror of the Gazebo came back to her 
as a picture, a thing she saw and lived in at the present 
moment. She shrieked, and flung out her arms as if to ward 
him off. | 

* Don’t send me out again,” she cried, rushing up to Mr. 
Willoughby and hiding her face against his knees as she threw 
herself at his feet. 

“What has she seen?” asked Mr. Willoughby turning 
his blanched face to the old man, while he laid his hands 
soothingly on her head. 
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“T can’t tell,” answered Ralph. “ May bea ghost. They 
say one livesin the wood ; and she looks scared enough for it. 
Such a natural as she is she ain’t fit to be trusted by herself. 
Them fools always runs where they should not, and knows 
more than their betters!” he muttered angrily. 

But Mr. Willoughby told him he was talking nonsense; 
and the old man went off in a rage, vowed to a still more bitter 
enmity towards the girl who had shrieked against him for fear, 
and warded him off with her hands as something horrible 


and unholy. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DISGRACED. 


T1Nes were beginning to look black for the young people. 
Henry Marsden’s father was urging his son’s marriage with 
Lady Margaret; whereof all the preliminaries were arranged save 
the consent of the two principals themselves, and which, when 
accomplished, would put the Harl in possession of a handsome 
sum of money and lay the coping-stone on the temple of the 
rich distiller’s social fortune. 

Henry, honestly in love with Marian and held by her in 
that tenacious grip which a handsome, high-spirited, dark- 
haired woman with thin lips and a sharp nose has over a 
florid, fair, thick-necked and weak-willed young muscular 
Christian—her junior—made a clumsy but substantial resist~ 
ance. lady Margaret too, on her side—despising the man 
himself, disliking his family, holding those doubtful h’s as 
moral crimes, and though not of the kind to marry poverty 
for love neither willing to sell herself to a plebeian however 
thickly lackered his yesterday’s coat-of-arms might be with 
gold—gave her determined “ No” to the Harl, and'declined all 
further discussion on the subject. 

But neither the distiller nor the nobleman accepted the 
refusal of the young people as a thing of consequence to the 
matter on hand ; and continued to talk together of the marriage 
as an affair of which the essential circumstances were satis- 
factorily concluded, wanting only an insignificant formality to 
clinch the whole and close the account. 

So there the triple love affair stood—a Gordian knot which 
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seemed as if it was not to be undone by the cleverest fingers 
and the largest amount of patience extant, that must indeed 
be cut if it was not to hamper the free running of all the lives 
included. Three secret engagements ; three solemn promises 
to marry in defiance of parental authority and the fittest kind 
of social arrangements ; and, according to present conditions, 
with poverty more than probable in each of the three cases, 
unless fathers should prove less stern than relenting, and 
blessings all round should follow on universal disobedience :— 
at the best it was a black prospect, and a heavy price to pay 
for the sole reward of a love which, maybe, would not wear in 
any of those three cases, and a fancy that was sure not to last 
in one, 

If the Earl had not been so keen after old Marsden’s money, 
and if oid Marsden had been content with the prizes he had 
already drawn out of Fortune’s lucky-bag, and had not insisted 
on tying his son up to the aristocracy whether. he liked it or 
no, matters might have gone on in peace and darkness for the 
next year or so. The young people found an unending fund of 
amusement in their oak-tree pillar-boxes and their stolen meet- 
ings. ‘The false air of romance and adventure with which their 
‘affairs’ were invested, gave them additiona! zest ; but it 
seemed as if the Fates had got tired of befriending them, and 
let that terrible Gordian knot slip to the front, where it must 
either be picked, cut, or submitted to as a life-long hindrance 
and impediment. 

A council, not of war, was called; and the action deter- 
mined on for Henry and Marian was flight—a runaway match, 
now at once before time was a week older; else, who knows ? 
that fair-haired, florid, and clumsy young man might be 
married unawares to the Earl’s daughter, and Marian, like 
Claude, be left lamenting. It was all the fault of the fathers ; 
why could they not leave well alone ? 

Example being contagious, and companionship in a doubt- 
ful plunge reassuring, Julius and Ellen decided on taking the 
same step. They would never have so good an opportunity ; 
and by multiplying their disobedience each felt as if its sin- 
fulness was shared, therefore that the punishment resulting 
would be lessened in proportion. Partly to make sure of a 
background in the day of need, and partly because they knew 
something of what was going cn in his own life, the sisters 
took their brother into their confidence. It gave an air of 
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respectability to their proceedings, which would not be with- 
out its effect when all became known ; and they knew the value 
of fraternal sympathy and support. 

But had it not been for Lady Margaret, and his passionate 
hopes there when the rainbow should be caught and the rose- 
coloured clouds form themselves into a well-ordered human 
habitation, Claude would have opposed their design with all 
the energy of a proud man to whom his sisters are not as 
other men’s sisters, but women whose smallest actions must be 
able to stand in the light of the sun and show no flaws within 
or without. He would have had no hand in their elopement, 
not he! He would have been more inclined to call out his 
two intended brothers-in-law and stop their project by a bullet 
judiciously planted. As it was however, with his own affairs 
to be made so much the smoother by this little drama enacted 
by his sisters, he helped them with his countenance and advice. 
And the result of all those whispered conferences, those hopes 
and fears and tears and tremors was, that on one murky mid- 
night at the end of i*ebruary, four young people, escorted by a 
fifth as accessory, not principal, met at the bridge; got into a 
post-chaise ; drove off to the nearest station; went straight up 
to London; and before noon the next day had got themselves 
made into honest men and wives, married by the law of the 
land and not to be unmarried again by less than thelaw. This 
was how they cut the Gordian knot which an unfriendly fate 
had tied for them ; and when all was over, Claude came back 
to the Hall rather proud than otherwise of the part he had 
taken in the double event that had just come off. 

Jessie knew nothing. Something from kindness, not to 
implicate so guileless a creature, not to deprive their father of 
so valuable a servant, and not to bring down sorrow on one 
who had been of so much good to them—also more for fore- 
gone despair at the uselessness of her stupidity if even they 
had told her—the runaways spared her the doubtful honour of 
their confidence. Hence, when the notes of explanation which 
the two girls had left pinned to their unruffled pillows were 
duly taken to him, and the parental philosopher’s faculty of 
self-control was put to a ruder test than he had ever imagined 
possible, the poor child, against whom he turned in the first 
burst of his wrath, was able to say truthfully and humbly, “I 
saw nothing ;” ‘I heard nothing ;” ‘I knew nothing.” And 
not the acutest cross-examination could elicit more. 
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But if she knew nothing, Claude knew all. He came back 
on the evening of the eventful day, and if he had not disdained 
the preliminary deceptions he disdained now all falsehood and 
subterfuge :—which would not, moreover, have advanced his 
cause, but would rather have damaged it the more. 

When his father asked him blandly what he knew of this 
nnhappy matter, he answered, ‘‘ Kverything ;” his handsome 
head held high, his shoulders set square, and his eyes look- 
ing straight before him. Was not his own love involved in 
their delinquency ? and for this he was prepared to do battle 
with any amount of parental authority, to forget that his father 
held the purse-strings, and even to overlook the fact that he 
had not finished his career at Oxford, one term of which he 
had moreover lost by the ‘‘ egrotat”’ which was the result of 
his prowess on theice. And until he had gone through that 
necessary introduction, what on earth could he do by way of 
shaping the rose-coloured clouds or catching the rainbow ? 

‘* And you stand there coolly, a young man six foot one in 
your shoes, and tell me that to my face ?” said Mr. Willoughby, 
stepping back a few paces and looking at his son, with his 
picturesque head on one side, as if he was some show set 
up for his amusement—maybe a new specimen of man that 
was offering itself for philosophic inspection and accurate 
analysis. 

‘“Why not, sir?” answered Claude haughtily. “Do you 
think that I, as a man and a gentleman, could bear to see the 
lives you made my sisters lead—the lives of servants, without 
friends, companions, pleasures, pursuits belonging to their 
age and condition? If you forget who we are, I cannot.” 

“Well spoken, my boy. Embody this in your first plead- 
ings and you will carry the jury with you,” said Mr’ Wil- 
loughby with dangerous calmness. ‘‘ Nevertheless, you speak 
like a foolish boy if a glib orator. Under my system of 
management your sisters were worthy women—after their own 
fashion ; living for a purpose, doing their duty, obeying the 
higher law. Now what are they? The prey of two unde- 
sirable young men who have no principles of life beyond the 
lowest and most degraded ; men who will bring them down to 
their own base level, and kill their souls. I say it, sir, and I 
mean it—kill their souls.” 

“They had better have their souls killed than their bodies,” 
returned Claude irreverently. ‘* We don’t know much about 
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the one, but we can measure the mischief done to the other. 
So far as I am concerned, it is a relief to me to know that my 
sisters are taken from their degraded life here and given to the 
care of men who will respect and treat them like ladies.” 

“They had better have their souls killed than their bodies 
kept in healthy subjection to the higher law? These young 
men are fitter care-takers of your sisters than was your father? 
Are these your opinions?” asked Mr. Willoughby innocently. 
And again he contemplated his son as a subject standing 
there for analysis and subsequent tabulation. 

“They are,”’ answered Claude stoutly. 

“That being the case, my dear boy, I do not quite see that 
the eternal fitness of things is answered by your remaining 
longer under my roof,” said Mr. Willoughby in the softest 
voice and smoothest manner at his command. “I believe in 
the soul; the soul as superior to the body; spirit before 
matter; and a man’s household must be of his own faith. As 
a philosopher, setting forth a doctrine by the practice of my 
life, 1 cannot tolerate schismatics. Hence, will you oblige me 
by packing up your portmanteau and carrying your mate- 
rialistic views to a more congenial atmosphere ?” 

Claude flushed to the roots of his hair. His father’s words 
took him by surprise and found him unprepared. He had 
thought to play the champion of his sisters for his own future 
profit as well as their present defence ; impressing that absurd 
old man belonging to them so strongly with the sense of his 
sins and the conviction of his iniquities, that when his own 
time came he would have no difficulty in bringing him round 
to his views respecting Lady Margaret. He had felt so certain 
that his father would receive this catastrophe of the elope- 
ment as the fitting punishment of his wickedness in making his 
daughters peel potatoes and scrape carrots, that he had for- 
gotten to look at any other chance. He had only considered 
how he should best drive the nail home and bring the bitter 
waters of repentance with the greatest severity to those 
philosophic lips. When he found the tables turned so swiftly 
against him, he was bewildered for the first moment and vio- 
lently angry for the second. 

“Do you mean to say that you turn me out of the house?” 
he cried, snorting like a young war-horse. 

“J dislike all unnecessary harshness, my dear boy,” 
answered Mr. Willoughby blandly. ‘To say that your pre- 
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sence here is not in harmony with the eternal laws of fitness 
is one thing; to say, as you so coarsely put it, that you 
are turned out of the house, is another. It is important to 
have our terms precise.” 

“The two meet at the same point,” said Claude dis- 
dainfully. | 

Mr. Willoughby bowed and spread out his hands, joining 
the finger tips together with nice adjustment. 

“There we are agreed,” he said. ‘They do meet at the 
same point. Itis a pleasure that we need not discuss this 
clause.”’ 

“ Then you mean what you say :—I am to go?” said Claude. 

His father bowed again and separated his fingers. 

“ Undoubtedly, my dear boy. I can have neither plea- 
sure nor profit in your presence here; and a man is a fool who 
surrounds himself with uncongenial elements. I suppose you 
must feel the same as myself. A son who has countenanced 
his sisters in their elopement with two of the least desirable 
young animals in the county, cannot feel at his ease in the 
presence of the parent he has deceived; nor can that parent 
feel either safety for the future or respect in the present for 
a son whose ideas of what is becoming to a man and a 
gentleman do not exclude treachery, craft, disobedience, and 
falsehood. I do not see that we shall get much good by 
further discussion;” he then added, with a gentle smile, 
“T have your confession of faith, you have my ultimatum ; 
nothing remains now to be done but, as I said, pack your port- 
manteau and catch the seven o’clock train. If you are 
diligent and methodical you can do it; which will save you 
the inconvenience of sleeping at the local hotel, or the 
possible injury to your health of camping out in the woods.” 

What was to be done? Claude has played for a heavy 
stake, thrown, and lost; and all that now remained was to pay 
the penalty, and not to show how hard he had been hit. 

“YT thank you, sir, for your consideration,” he said 
ironically to his father, who smiled blandly as was his wont, 
but did not answer, save by looking at his watch and saying 
softly ; “One minute already gone. Are the beds at the 
Falcon aired ? ” 

Whether the consequence of the delay might or might 
not be a damp bed at the Falcon, or a camping out al 
Fresco by the Gazebo, Claude never stopped to inquire; but 
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his first act when he got into his own room, the state bed- 
room which poor Jessie had prepared for him with such loving 
zeal, was to write to Lady Margaret to tell her of what had 
happened. It was no craven letter, be sure of that! On the 
contrary, it took up the position of a discarded son as if it 
had been some kind of distinction conferred for merit; and 
it insinuated all through that things would be better now with 
him than they had ever been. The craft of love wisely kept the 
means of that improvement in the background, and did not 
venture on too definite details; but the whole tone of the 
letter was so heartsome, so inspiriting, that Lady Margaret 
at the first caught the pleasant infection of rootless hope, 
and believed with Claude in the making of bricks without 
straw, and the ability to live like humming-birds on the 
honey of flowers and by the light of the sun. She came to 
her more sober senses in time; but for the present the intoxi- 
cation was too sweet to be withstood even by her cool senses. 

While Claude was writing, or rather just as he had finished, 
his letter to Lady Margaret, Jessie came quietly into his room. 
She had glided in so noiselessly he had not heard her, and 
only became conscious of her presence as he turned round and 
saw her standing by the couch folding his linen ready for 
packing. 

She had not heard the discussion between Mr. Willoughby 
and his son, but she knew that mischief was about, and she 
instinctively guessed the form it would take. He was going 
away. ‘The light was to be quenched; there would be no 
more day, only darkness and unending light. For all that 
she folded up his linen neatly and dexterously ; her last feeling 
consecrated to his service—self-pity, active sorrow at his 
departure, left for the time when he should no longer want 
her help. 

“ You here, Jessie! ”’ cried Claude, as he looked up from 
the table and saw her. But he spoke to her gently. In the 
desolation of the present moment he could not afford to reject 
even her humble sympathy, 

“You are going away,” said Jessie. 

He shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 

“Yes ; you and the governor will have the place to your- 
selves,” he said. ‘I hope you will enjoy it.” 

“No, I hate it!” said Jessie with energy. 

He stared at the animated tone in which she spoke. It was 
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so unlike the usual low-voiced, quiet-going girl he pleased 
himself by likening to his favourite Jet, that it seemed almost 
as if some one else was speaking. 

“T hate it,” she repeated, “now that they and you are 
gone.” 

“You are ungrateful; my father is kindness itself to you,” 
said Claude, ready, with that pride of family which is not love, 
to take up arms for his father if he so much as fancied that any 
one slighted him. He himself might condemn and oppose him, 
but no one else should. 

“Yes, he is kind; but you will be away,” she repeated 
still folding the linen. 

“1 do not see what difference that can make to you,’ 
Claude haughtily. 

She lifted her eyes to him, but did not answer. Then she 
left the couch and her work and went over to him. 

“Take me with you,” she said, standing before him ; her 
hands clasped in each other. ‘‘The place here has been full 
of noises to-day ; full of things that move and whisper ; full 
of blood. Take me with you. I will be your servant; you 
may do what you like with me. Only let me be with you! ” 


? said 


“ You are mad!” cried Claude angrily. ‘‘ Do you know 
that what you are saying is an unwarrantable freedom? Only 
that you are such an idiot, and do not half understand what 
you see or say, | would be very angry with you—perhaps never 


speak to you again ! ” 


The tears slowly gathered to her eyes. She sighed 
deeply. 

“T have offended you again!” she said in a weariful, 
hopeless way. ‘“‘ But I would die for you if I might!” 

“Yes, yes, I know that you are a good girl; as gooda 
girl as can be got,” he returned rather more kindly. The 
humility, the self-abasement of her devotion, touched him ; 
and she was beautiful, whatever he might choose to say to: 
Lady Margaret. “If you were not so good,” he continued, 
“you could not say such a thing to me as youhave. You 
would know too well how it might be taken.” 

“Tt means just itself,’ said Jessie simply, looking at the 
young man pleadingly. 

He laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“ My good girl, you. ask an impossibility!” he said ; 
“ what, if I were to grant it, would be your destruction.” 
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“T should not care,” interrupted Jessie. 

** And make me a scoundrel,”’ added Claude. 

“Ah!” she sighed, and covered her face with her hands ; 
then turned away and made no farther effort. 

She had laid bare her poor little timid soul, and it had 
been ill looked on. Now she had nothing more to do than 
to help, to serve, to bear. Only when all was ready, with 
her hand on the door which she was about to open for him, 
she turned round and said wistfully—looking into the hard 
face of her prince with her own ful) of the dumb yearning that 
gave it so much pathos—‘‘ If you want me you will send for 
me, will you not ?”’ 

“Yes,” he said a little impatiently. ‘“‘ But that is not very 
likely.” 

She drooped and shivered. Oh, why was she not strong and 
clever, and so could be of use to him! But she did not speak. 
She opened the door, stood aside to let him pass ; and without 
one last look or word to her the heir of the house strode out 
into the darkness of the winter night, disgraced and discarded. 

“Now you are my only child!” said Mr. Willoughby to 
Jessie as she came into the Hall, bringing the philosopher’s 
favourite cup of fragrant steaming coffee. “ You at least will 
not desert or disappoint me. You will never fail me! ” 

“You will take the others back some day ; they are your 
own—I am not,” said poor Jessie trembling. 

“ No, good child, never! And you are my own; they are 
not. The children of the spirit rank before those of the 
flesh; and you, my daughter of adoption, stand nearer to me 
now than the discarded daughters of nature.” 

“They will be sorry,’ said Jessie. Taking her patron’s 
hand in hers, she knelt at his feet. ‘ And they will be for- 
given,” she added, looking up into his eyes prayerfully. 

He stroked her hair fondly. 

“That will depend on you, my child,” he said. “Their 
future will hang on you. Don’t question me now. Be content 
to let the riddle stand unsolved for the present. Be content 
to know that you are my child, that I love you, and that I 
have placed my last trust in humanity in you!” 

He ‘said this just as Claude, walking down the road on 
the other side of the Mortey, heard something that sounded 
like a suppressed wail, and saw a dim light flicker in the windows 
of the Gazebo ;—the “ corpse light ”’ of which he had heard, 
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the spectral shriek at which he had always jeered, but that 
now made his breath come short, and his heart beat as he 
was ashamed to think a man’s heart could for superstitious 
fear. 


CHAPTER V. 
IN THE PRESENCE OF DEATH. 


THE time passed, as all time must pass, whether with fleet feet 
or lagging. Nothing now stood between the philosopher and 
that perfect peace which is created by a desert ; and his soul was 
so far satisfied—or ought to have been—in that he had no 
domestic crosses to carry. Jessie was what she had always 
been—incomparable in industry, unruffled in personal sweetness, 
supreme in household deftness. There was no need to call her 
in from gooseberry picking in January; to give her grave 
warnings of the sin lying in gadding to the garden; to 
preach to heron the especial value of doing her domestic duty 
faithfully. She was perfect in all this; and every day saw Mr. 
Willoughby more entirely delighted with the treasure he had 
picked up out of the Just, the flower he had gathered from 
the hedge on that bright first of May, nearly a year ago now. 

But every day found poor Jessie more entirely distressed. 
She was grateful for her own place; none more so; but she 
was miserable in feeling that she had taken that of others ; 
most of all the place of the two who, if they had been the elder 
sisters of Cinderella, had been elder sisters whose superiority 
had been accepted as a righteous ordinance, and submitted to 
with so much love as made submission a privilege and obedi- 
ence a grace. Now that they were away in such hopeless dis- 
favour, while she was here to receive all that ought to be 
theirs, she felt a usurper instead of a subject and a traitress in 
spite of herself. 

Ralph Rowsley too, counted for something in her discom- 
fort. The man was a surly, case-hardened old sinner whose 
conscience was seared into insensibility, and whose humanity 
was contracted to the smallest point possible for a man to live 
with; but he was faithful to the family. He was over sixty 
years of age now, and he had been with them ever since he was 
a lad of seven; hired first to scare the crows from the corn. 
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Asa young man he helped the then Mr. Willoughby in his un- 
hallowed scrapings and cleanings of the bones of small crea- 
tures; and as an old man himself he humoured the present in 
his craze against hired service and for garden ground de- 
livered up to chickweed and dandelions—helping him too, in 
some other things which it would have been more seemly, as 
well as to the advantage of all the actors, if they had been 
ordered differently. 

Naturally he had carried on his love to the children; after 
the manner of ancient servitors who have grown to consider 
the family their own, and as if they had more than the right of 
fee-simple in the estate. Though he grumbled at them he was 
proud of them, and thought them the finest set of young people 
going, and deserving of far better treatment than they got. 
He was sorry when the young ladies ran away, demeaning 
themselves like country wenches ashamed to face the parson; 
and yet who could blame them? Young people will be young 
people, try as hard as you will to put old heads on to their 
shoulders ; and if their father had lived as he should have done, 
with a responsible set of servants and the Hall kept like 
a gentleman’s house and not like a place fit only for pigs and 
heathens, this would never have happened ; and they would have 
been married from home in veils and flowers like others of their 
degree. So he excused them, talking to himself while he fod- 
dered the cow and fed the chickens; and sometimes when he 
threaded the Maze he would say, “ Poor things! poor 
things,” quite compassionately; at odd moments of softness 
varying it to, “Poor lady, it’s well she’s not here to see 
it all!” 

But if he delighted in the young ladies he adored Master 
Claude. After all, ladies or no ladies, the sisters were only 
women; and women according to Ralph were but poor trash 
at the best. But Master Claude, he was different! There 
was a manif you like! so high and haughty, and holding his 
head like a prince—so clever in fishing and shooting, and all 
sorts of games—one of the right sort ; no danger of his wast- 
ing his youth among beasts’ bones, or making systems of life 
that would not work when they were made and led only to 
messments like these ! 

The old man was furious when Claude was dismissed. Had 
he known what was going forward he would have used the in- 
fluence he possessed over Mr. Willoughby—and it was influ- 
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ence not to be despised and never withstood—to have softened 
the parental decree, and have kept the young heir in his place. 
But perhaps it was because he knew where old Ralph was at 
this moment ; also his probable views on the question ; that Mr. 
Willoughby had taken time by the forelock, and banished his 
son in the absence of the only man who could have pleaded 
effectually for him. 

Ralph, unable to mend matters for “his own,” revenged 
himself on the usurper. It was no claim to his respect that 
Jessie was industrious, quiet, obedient, home-staying. In his 
eyes she was only a beggar’s brat picked out of the mud and 
set in high places, a cinder-wench wearing the crown be- 
longing to her betters. Besides, he resented that action of 
fear and repulsion. It puzzled him for the one part and offended 
him for the other. If it had a meaning, then the dark 
labour of years was undone and the dead had come to life 
again. And should it be suffered that a stranger like this 
should have found out the secret which not even the acutest 
had suspected? If, on the contrary, it had no meaning save 
personal distaste, then it was an affront for which Ralph 
Rowsley was only abiding his time to avenge. In any case 
he was biding his time, and he was not one to weary of lying in 
ambush. ‘There was a dogged pertinacity of patience about 
the man that made lying in ambush pleasant to him.. He was 
by nature a hunter, and he enjoyed running down his prey. 

Meanwhile he made the poor girl’s life a burden to her ; 
terrifying and ill-treating her at his pleasure; she bearing all 
with the faithful humility that was her characteristic, making 
no complaint and as little remonstrance ; her whole strength 
concentrated on the endeavour to do according to her patron’s 
will, to make him comfortable, and to put in faithful little 
words of praise or pleading for the absent whenever the 
opportunity occurred. But if she made no complaint she 
none the less suffered; and under the joint conditions of fear 
and sorrow became so thin and worn, that not even spoon- 
fuls of nettle tea administered every three hours could give her 
a colour, bring back her appetite, or as Mr. Willoughby 
phrased it, put a sufficiency of adipose tissue on to her osseous 
framework. If he could have removed Ralph and brought 
back the banished, the girl would have bloomed into health 
like a flower taken out into the sunlight from the dark; but 
failing these remedial measures nothing touched her; and, 
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indeed, how should drugs benefit a spirit so oppressed and so 
tormented as hers ? 

“You think yourself fine sitting there with your borrowed 
plumes, like a jackdaw strutting it among the peacocks,” 
said Ralph one evening, as he brought in the milk and found 
Jessie in the kitchen sewing. 

This kitchen was a huge rambling old place as befitted the 
mansion to which it belonged ; but it wanted fires and feasting, 
many lights, and a crowd of people to enliven its dim recesses. 
With a handful of sticks in the cavernous grate, one single 
candle on the huge oak-table, and one slender girl as its sole 
inmate, it looked terrifying and ghastly in its extent. 

“T have done my work,” said Jessie, glancing down at 
her dress. It had been a gown belonging to Marian, and was 
the first given to the girl when she came. She had worn it 
for her “ afternoon ” ever since; and she was fond of it from 
association. She had had it on that afternoon when Mr. 
Willoughby had bidden her take the air, and she had 
climbed the yew-tree by the Gazebo; and she had torn it when 
she jumped to the ground; which had been a grief to her at 
the time, and was still one. It was a pretty dress enough; 
dark blue striped in a lighter colour, and not common in 
those parts. 

“You’ve done your work, have you?” answered Ralph, 
setting down the milk and glaring at the girl viciously. “A 
tramp like you ought never to have done your work. If I’d 
my way youd work till you dropped and got up again. 
That’s how I’d treat a whey-faced cuckoo-bird like you, my 
lady. Jessie this, and Jessie that, and Jessie everything ; 
I’d Jessie you! ’Afore you should have turned the rightful 
owners out of their home, and have put yourself in their place, 
I’d have soon shown you the bottom bed of the Mortey, that 
would [; and good riddance of bad rubbish, say I.” 

Jessie did not answer. Never loquacious, her deadly fear 
of her tormentor checked even her spare speech of ordinary 
use. She only turned paler than usual, and trembled as she 
shrank back round the table as if to put a barrier between her 
and him. She dared not leave the kitchen ; for Mr. Willoughby 
had certain hours in the day which he held sacred to study 
or meditation; and this was one of them. His daughters 
had been irreverent enough to say that they were hours when 
he simply slept; but let him use them as he might, they were 
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taboo; and even Marian, who had braved him more than 
any other person had done, had found herself bound to respect 
them. 

“Oh! you needn’t slink and cringe like a dog!” said 
Ralph. ‘Vl not dirty my fingers with you, at least not yet. 
But as ’ma living man to-night, you’ll fall into my hands 
at the last. I know it; and what I know always comes to 
pass.” 

*T am sorry I have offended you so much,” answered 
Jessie with a frightened stare. 

She too felt that what he said would come to pass, and 
that she should be his victim at the last—reserved for what fate ? 

“No, you have not offended me,” said Ralph with false 
magnanimity. “I'd have forgiven that fast enough. A man 
as is a man at all—a man like me—wouldn’t care much for 
anything a bit of a brat like you could say or do. No, it 
isn’t me, but it’s the others! What I can’t forgive is that 
you should take the place as is not yours, that you should 
wear them dresses, live where you’ve no right, and oust the 
real ones from their own. It is because, as I say, you are a 
jackdaw among the peacocks, and a cuckoo as has ousted the 
true birds, that I’m your enemy, and that I’ve got an account 
to square that’ll go hard and heavy against you when it’s 
paid in. That’s all I have to say, and it’s plain.” 

““T have not ousted them!” said Jessie with something 
like energy. ‘They went, and I did not know. It was not 
me who sent them. They went.” 

“They went and they went; well, and don’t I know that 
they went?” retorted Ralph; “ but why did they go? And 
why didn’t you go along with them? You knew what 
would come of it when the thing got blown. Why have 
you stayed here to carney the master and get his money from 
him, and be dressed like a lady, all in high feather and 
favour, when his own may be standing in London streets 
starving this very blessed night! I hate to see you there 
when I think of it!” he added with intense bitterness ; 
“staying here on their ruin, as one may say; and as for 
the master, I could have done all for the master, and a sight 
better than you!” 

““T would have gone if they had told me,” said Jessie. 

“T don’t doubt you; with Master Claude,” he sneered. 
“Oh! I saw the eyes you made at him, and the court you paid 
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him. No fear! If some folks were blind others weren’t! I 
knew your game, and marked it close enough ! ” 

“Tt is false ! ” said Jessie, roused into sudden anger. 

She scarcely knew the exact meaning of the old man’s 
words, but she did know that he meant something evil con- 
nected with her prince, and she gave him the lie at a venture, 
on principle, not fact. 

“So ! you can wake up like any other rowdy ! ” cried Ralph. 
“‘T always thought there was the grain at the core. I knew 
you were not raked up out of the gutter for nothing, and now 
I’ve proved it. No matter. It all adds one; and the scure 
won’t run for ever !” 

“You ought not to speak so of him,” said Jessie. 

She was defending her lord, and in her defence of him 
forgot her own fear. 

“ And you stand there and speak for him as I’ve carried in 
my arms, and given his first teaching in shooting to—you, a 
beggar girl from the streets, and I next thing to his father! ” 
shouted Ralph. 

“You shouldn’t talk so of him,” repeated Jessie still 
flushed and angry. 

“Goon! goon!” said the old man. “It won’t last for 
ever! I know a place where I’ll put you some day—a nice 
little tidy house of four nice little tidy rooms, and a quiet old 
lady to wait on, where there’ll be no fine young gentleman to 
make eyes to, and no young ladies to wear’s dresses and make 
believe at sisters to them as you ain’t fit to black their shoes! 
That’s what it’ll be before you’re a year older, mark my 
words.” 

The bell rang. Mr. Willoughby’s sacred hour was over. 

“ Oh, yes! go after the money bags!” sneered Ralph as 
she was hurrying away. “If you don’t feather your nest out 
of all this stramash, it won’t be for not trying!” 

And with this he shuffled out of the kitchen, elated to feel 
that, as he expressed it, he had “ given it to her well,” and 
“spoilt her sleep for that night.” 

“ Jessie,” said Mr. Willoughby, “I am solitary without 
you. Bring your work here, child, and come and sit with me.” 

“Yes,” said Jessie, trembling at the prospect of having to 
go back to that lonely kitchen, or perhaps tenanted with some- 
thing that was worse than solitude. 

It was day by day and night by night becoming a more 
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terrible thing for her to go about that ghastly, dark, deserted 
house. Her imagination was wakening up into painful activity, 
and she peopled the dim passages and gloomy rooms with all 
sorts of weird shapes and horrible shadows. Wherever she 
turned she expected to see the wrinkled brown malicious face 
of Ralph, with its thatch of stubbled hair, its unshaven 
chin, its small ferret eyes, with that hideous scowl upon it 
which frightened her as much as did his words ; and with hima 
Something, she never quite knew what, but Something the very 
vagueness of which was its deepest horror, Something that 
looked at her, and tried to get at her, and tossed its grey hair, 
and growled; and that would get at her some day—she knew 
that it would! But she showed nothing to Mr. Willoughby 
of either fear or reluctance, and taking up her miserable little 
candle went back through the long passages to the black kitchen 
for her work, as she was told to do; when there barring the 
door with trembling fingers, afraid to look behind her, and 
feeling that she had barred Ralph and that dreadful Something 
within, not without. 

“T like to have you with me, my child,” said the philoso- 
pher a little tremulously, after she had settled herself to her 
work near him; it was nothing more esthetic than darning 
his woollen socks. ‘‘ Your quiet presence soothes me. Your 
hands are always busy and your tongue is never wagging. 
You fulfil all my ideas of a woman—silent, humble, affectionate, 
industrious, obedient. What more can a man want ?—and the 
daughter of a lady too! ” 

He looked at her fondly, his light grey eyes red and moist. 
For in truth she had replaced wholly and entirely in his affec- 
tions the daughters he had lost; and he had but one hope and 
wish now connected with her, which he was considering how 
he should best carry out. 

Jessie, never glib of speech, looked up at him gratefully 
when he spoke. If she loved the girls, and worshipped Claude, 
she venerated Mr. Willoughby, and held herself as much his 
absolute property as if she had been his slave and he her lord 
by law, or his daughter in a time when fathers had the right of 
life and death over their children. It was this unconditional 
submission which pleased him so much in her, and which set 
him thinking to-night—as so many nights before—what he 
could do to best mark his appreciation of her, his displeasure 
with his own, and yet not ruin Claude. 
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The upshot of these cogitations was, that the local lawyer 
was sent for, with a couple of witnesses; and that in their 
presence Mr. Willoughby made a short and decisive codicil 
by which he revoked every other will, and left everything 
he possessed absolutely and unconditionally to Jessie May 
Willoughby, his adopted daughter and his most dutiful child: 
reserving only a small pension for Ralph Rowsley, in whom, 
said the document, “I still place my trust as of old.” 

After which he said that he should rest better, and get rid 
of that pain about his heart that had troubled him for so long 
both by day and night; but chiefly at night. When he ought 
to be sleeping like any other wholesome creature he would be 
awake counting the long hours as they droned by; thought 
and that gnawing pain banishing all repose, save such as 
embodied itself in dreams that.were worse than his waking 
thoughts. 

Had he really bought his philosophic life and adherence to 
abstract principles at too high a price? Perhaps, all things 
considered, it would have been better if he had consented to a 
little degradation of the ideal; if he had faced his misfortune 
like a man; if he had accepted social conditions as he found 
them, and not forced his peculiar ideas of womanly duties on 
the daughters of a county family, with whom the activities 
of ladyhood certainly do not include cooking dinners in the 
kitchen, or making a dwelling room of the hall to save fires 
and economize labour. 

Now, however, if he had sinned he was suffering, and if he 
had guessed the great problem of worthy living wrongly, he 
was paying the forfeit. His health suddenly gave way. The 
strange inactive life he had led, and now his unspoken but 
ceaseless sorrow, told upon him; and he was drawing to his 
end. The doctor, when he was sent for, shook his head like a 
man who had come upon the worst ; and after a brief exami- 
nation told his patient bluntly enough, that his life was not 
worth a week’s purchase, and that what he had to do in the 
way of settling his affairs must be done now at once. His 
heart was seriously diseased ; and who knows when the fatal 
moment will come to a heart organically gone? 

« Your daughters are at their husbands’ homes,” said the 
doctor by way of hint. “If you have any arrangements to 
make with respect to them, I am glad to know that they are 
handy.” 
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“Thank you, no,”*said Mr. Willoughby blandly. ‘ They 
have elected, and they must abide by their choice. I consider 
it no amelioration of their fallen condition that their husbands’ 
fathers have received them. It is but one link the more, and 
the stronger, in the chain by which they have bound them- 
selves to spiritual and moral degradation. I would rather 
know them poor and living for a principle than rich and with- 
out a central point of attraction to higher things.” 

The doctor made no answer. He was a hard-hearted, 
unsentimental kind of person who thought the golden calf a 
respectable idol enough, and one that it behoved all men to 
worship in reason; and he had no sympathy with philosophic 
heroics assuming greater things than the neighbours cared 
for. Besides, it did not enter into his professional duties 
to plead for Regans and Gonerils ; or to convince an obstinate 
old man of his folly, or even of his wickedness, for the matter 
of that! When he had written his prescription and given his 
instructions his duty was at an end, and he must leave the 
owner of Longmire Hall to find his own way out of the wood 
in which he had lost himself; ‘‘a worse maze than the one 
in which that poor tramp was lost!” thought the doctor, who 
liked straight roads and easy travelling. 

Saying only, with emphasis : 

“ Remember what I have told you, my dear sir; with care 
you may live many years yet, but you are in imminent danger 
all the same,” he took his leave, and Mr. Willoughby was 
left to his own reflections. 

He reflected long and closely, and then he took his deter- 
mination. It was to write to Claude, tell him of his illness, 
and summon him home without delay. If he was histrionic he 
was not an intentional humbug; and though he was a philo- 
sopher he was also a father, and he loved his son while he 
disapproved of him. 

His letter found Claude in the depths. Lady Margaret 
had broken the spell which her lover’s vague hopes had cast 
about her, and saw things now with the clear eyes of common 
sense and a young woman used to luxury and not willing to 
forego it. She saw that the rainbow was yet to be caught, and 
that rose-coloured clouds, how beautiful soever they are to iook 
at, are but indifferent material out of which to construct a human 
habitation. Wherefore she had written to the young man with 
unalterable firmness, and had told him that, unless he had 
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something more tangible to offer than the delightful hopes 
which had no foothold in fact, their dream of love must 
come to an end, and they must accustom themselves to the 
waking. ® 

In face of such a letter as this, the young man was power- 
less. He was both too proud and too much in love to ask this 
high-born lady to descend to poverty, and mayhap to peeling 
potatoes and scraping carrots, after the manner of his sisters. 
She said that she still loved him; should always love him, 
though she declined to be hampered; and he did his best to 
find comfort in the assurance. 

It was a cold comfort at the best ; and he felt as if his heart 
was broken. He said that it was when he answered her letter ; 
but hearts do not break easily, and Claude’s was young and 
tough. All the same, he was miserable enough, poor boy, and 
turned over in his mind all manner of schemes whereby he 
could get that golden dross without which Lady Margaret 
would be lost to him for ever ; not shrinking at the thought of 
getting it even by a crime, if he could do no better. He 
would not have preferred the crime, but he would not have 
abjured it if it would succeed and not be found out. 

He was in this mood when he received his father’s letter 
telling him of his dangerous condition, and bidding him come 
home at once if he would see him alive and repair the fractured 
structure of his fortunes. 

No time was to be lost. As fast as steam and horseflesh 
could take him, the young man was on the road to Longmire 
Hall, caring less for his father than for the progress of events, 
and caring notat all that he should live. Claude was not a 
Willoughby for nothing; and if father and grandfather had 
used their intellects in their own way, he used his to his liking ; 
and in his world reverence was an unknown quantity, while 
the desire for pleasure, for money, and to take his place 
among the county families according to his birth, equalled in 
intensity his desire to make Lady Margaret his wife; she 
indeed representing the culminating point, the pinnacle of his 
temple. 

Ralph came to meet him ashe drove up to the door. 

“Tt’s a sight good for sore eyes to see you here again, 
Master Claude!” said the old man. He was not much given 
to sentiment, but he felt a something unusual about his throat, 
and his ferret-like eyes looked watery and indistinct. 
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“ Thanks,” said Claude haughtily. ‘“ Howis my father? ” 

“ Bad; as bad as can be,” answered Ralph. And with an 
involuntary impulse Claude looked round the place and thought, 
“When this is mine, then Lady Margaret! ” 

The old man saw his look and understood it, at least in 
part. 

“Yes, Master Claude,” hesaid. ‘It will soon all be yours, 
and then we shall see the old place kept as it should be, and 
them as has no call to be here sent to where they came from.” 

“T hope it will not be mine so soon as you seem to say,” 
said Claude coldly, and passed into the Hall. 

“T like it! I like it!” said old Ralph, rubbing his hands 
when the youth had gone in. “I like to see bim so proud and 
high! It’s the good old Willoughby blood, and keeps things 
as they should be! And I like him to flounce and flout as he 
does, and me able to whisper that in his ear as should bring 
his head to my feet, and I with the whiphand over him for life. 
I wouldn’t use it though—no, I wouldn’t use it; but it warms 
me to feel I have it in my power, and that I’m master let who 
will be called owner ! ” 

At the foot of the stairs stood Jessie. So little place did 
she hold in his memory that Claude had forgotten her in the 
tumult of hopes and fears which had possessed him since he had 
received his father’s letter. When he saw her, she came before 
him as painfully as always does come an unpleasant fact in 
one’s life laid aside for a time, when we are forced to take it up 
again. 

“Well,” he said coldly; “ you are still here.” 

She looked at him with the old dumb love in her shining eyes. 

“Tam glad you have come,” she whispered clasping her 
hands. ‘ He has been wanting to see you.” 

Claude laughed unpleasantly. 

“If he wanted me so much, why did he send me away ? ” he 
said. 

Jessie laid her hand on his arm. 

“Let bygones be,” she pleaded. ‘ Make him what you 
wish now. He only wants to love you; you arehisown. And 
then, there are the others.”’ 

“You don’t know him as well as I do,’”? Claude answered 
bitterly. ‘‘ My father never forgives.” 

“Yes, yes, he will forgive you,” she said. “Go, and see if 
he will not!” 
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She stood aside in the old humble way to let him pass ; but 
her words and manner had touched him. He knew that she had 
worked for and not against them, and though he was too proud 
to be grateful he was not brutal. Again, as once before, he took 
her hand in his and pressed it. 

“* You are very good, Jet!” he said almost tenderly ; “ the 
best little girl in the world! ” 

The happy eyes brightened like twin stars ; the pretty mouth 
unclosed tothe old sweet smile that had been so long absent 
from it now; she quivered with dumb pleasure, and could 
scarcely repress a cry of joy; and again, her former lesson 
forgotten, she raised his hand to her lips and kissed it. She 
was his dog, his slave, his sacrifice, whom no harshness could 
repel, no coldness chill. 

“Good Jet!” he said, and took her in his arms and kissed 
her; then placed her on a chair bewildered, intoxicated, almost 
faint with pleasure—indeed, almost in pain from its excess. 

Claude sighed as he turned away. If only Lady Margaret 
had been like Jet—if only she had loved him as this poor 
faithful creature did! But no; if she had loved him in this 
craven way of hers, if she had been im any sense other than 
she was, supreme, self-controlled, haughty, superior to himself 
all through, he should not have worshipped her as he did. It 
was the best as things were, and he was glad that she was not 
as Jessie was. It was a transfer of humility and worship; 
Jessie rendering to him what he rendered to Lady Margaret, 
and neither worshipper repaid in kind nor in degree. And 
thinking all this he entered his father’s room, and at the first 
glance saw that he had entered into the presence of death, and 
that before many days had come and gone he should be indeed 
owner of Longmire Hall. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT DEAD OF NIGHT. 


“I nave sent for you, Claude, because I am ill,” said Mr. 
Willoughby, in a voice that took a slightly exaggerated tone 
of feebleness. 

He was weak and ill sure enough, but not quite so weak, if to 
the full as ill, as he wished it to appear ; thinking to better trade 
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thereby on his son’s natural pity. He had been careful too, to 
have all things in picturesque ordering, and to preserve the 
histrionic harmonies to the last. As he laid there in the state- 
bed of the state-room—his flowing silver hair freshly combed 
and smoothed—his bright blue woollen shirt making a point 
of colour that told well against the dull crimson of the heavy 
hangings—Plato and Aristophanes, and Horace and Berkeley 
on the bed beside him, his chosen friends and companions— 
truly, he looked a philosopher waiting’ for his end with the 
dignified calmness befitting his profession ! 

“Yes, sir, 1 am sorry to see you suffering,” said Claude 
coldly in spite of himself. 

He had always disliked his father’s love of dramatic effect, 
and he could not conquer his displeasure now. 

“You have given me much pain, my son,” said his father. 
Then he paused, waiting for a sign of repentance. 

Claude could only repeat his formula; “I am sorry, 
sir.” 

The philosopher caught at the words. ‘ Are you sorry? ” 
he said briskly for one so ill. “If so, no more need be said. 
All that the Supreme Being Himself demands is repentance ; 
shall frailman want more? If youare sorry, then you acknow- 
ledge your misdeed ; and if you acknowledge it, then you must 
confess to the righteousness of your punishment. Is not that 
logical ?”” 

Claude inclined his head. He did not care to argue the 
point in his father’s present failing state; besides, he took the 
words to mean the past not the future; and he was quite 
content that his temporary banishment should be regarded as 
the fitting mark of reprobation for his iniquity in helping in 
his sisters’ disobedience. 

Of course it must have been unpleasant to have the girls 
kick over the traces in such an uncompromising manner ; and 
he could quite understand his father’s anger—now. For, after 
all, he was a father, if not fit to be one; if he had his crotchets 
he had also his virtues; and he had certainly been always 
kind if queer to him, Claude ;—which counted for something 
in the young man’s estimate of things. 

All these thoughts passed through him as he simply bent 
his head, looking at the bloodless face before him; the near 
presence of the death drawing closer and closer as the moments 
flew, influencing and softening him. 
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“ But I have forgiven you, my boy. I have made a way of 
escape for you from the consequences of your fault,” continued 
Mr. Willoughby. “I am your father; you are my son; 
and I would not die at enmity with you, nor yet injuring 
you.” 

“ Dear father! Iam sure you would not,” returned Claude. 

“T have made my will,” said Mr. Willoughby. 

“Yes?” said Claude. | 

“ Your sisters are excluded,” he went on to say. “ I could 
not reconcile it with my ideas of right to give my money to 
two young men, to whom, had I the power, I should have 
assigned lodgings in the county gaol with hard labour on the 
treadmill.” 

“ Surely you judge them a little harshly, sir,” said Claude. 
“They may not be quite up to your standard, which is a high 
one, but they are not so bad as that ; and they treat my sisters 
well.” 

Mr. Willoughby’s eyes brightened up with a sudden fire. 

“ What you call treating well I should hold to be death and 
destruction,” he said with feverish energy.” ‘‘ But that is a 
subject we have discussed before, I believe; we need not go 
over old ground. Time is passing, and I have much to say. 
Besides,” he added petulantly, dropping his high manner and 
measured speech like a mask, “the doctor said I was not to 
excite myself.” 

“Tam sure, sir, I should be very sorry if you did yourself 
harm in any conversation with me,” said Claude. 

He might not feel disposed to grieve inordinately for the 
loss of a life he held of not much good to any one; but that 
was different from being the proximate cause of a father’s 
death. 

“ Let us go back to our point ;—your sisters are excluded,” 
said Mr. Willoughby, making a strong effort over his increasing 
weakness, and still retaining the artificial manner which long 
habit had made almost second nature to him. 

Claude made a gesture of assent. He was not inclined to 
remonstrate. It was too late; and he could make up the de- 
ficiency and give what his father ought to have left. He rather 
liked the feeling of having to translate justice into generosity. 

There was a long pause. 

“Call Ralph and Jessie,” then said Mr. Willoughby. 
** Both must hear what I have to say.” 
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It did not take long to summon both; and soon the surly 
old serving-man and the devoted dog-like girl stood with the 
son of the house by the death-bed of the master. 

“Come here, child,” said Mr. Willoughby, holding out his 
hand to Jessie, ‘Give me your hand.” 

She put her hand in his. 

“ My boy, yours.” 

His son too, obeyed. 

Mr. Willoughby joined them. “ Claude,” he said, “ I have 
provided for you. I have left every fraction I possess to her ; 
but you must marry her. Then it will all be yours, and more 
beside. There is no better girl on earth. She is all that a 
woman should be, and I have blessed you twice in making her 
your wife and my heiress.” 

“ My wife!” cried Claude tearing away his hand. ‘Never!” 

“Then you are a beggar!” said Mr. Willoughby, and fell 
back on his pillow exhausted. 

Presently he opened his eyes, and surveyéd the astounded 
group. Claude had turned away covering his face in his hands. 
Ralph was standing a step or two back, his clenched fists drawn 
up to his breast, and his eyes glaring at Jessie. Jessie herself, 
the cause of all this turmoil, frightened, confused, understand- 
ing nothing save that she was in some way exalted, and that 
Claude her prince was cast down, was looking now at the 
dying man whose forehead she was bathing, now at Claude, 
unable to help in the coil that was about them both; wishing 
that her good, kind patron had left her to her fate, whatever 
it might have been, and that she might suffer if only that 
beloved other should be made glad. 

“Claude!” sighed the dying man feebly. 

His son came back to the bedside. 

‘Obey your father ; do as I have commanded. Take the 
goods offered to you by the gods, and be thankful,’’ he said, 
in faint, interrupted sentences. 

“Father! the task is too hard, the price too heavy!” 
pleaded Claude. 

“Foolish boy! You prefer beggary to a wife like that; a 
wife without a fault—loving, obedient, humble, industrious— 
everything a woman should be, and the owner of all—all—all ! ” 
“Tt is impossible! ” groaned Claude. 

“ Master!” growled Ralph, “ are you mad ?”’ 
“No, faithful old man; you have your portion and your 
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work ; care for her as you have done: I leave her still to you, 
poor soul! poor soul! But, Claude, listen! I have beggared 
you without Jessie. I did it for the best; swear that you will 
take her ; swear it, Claude!” 

“Father, I cannot!” said Claude. “It is life without 
anything to make it worth having! ” 

“ Boy, you are killing me! swear!” gasped the dying man. 

“Have pity on me, father! Atthis last moment relent and 
soften your terms!” 

The white face changed to a dull and ghastly grey. 

“Too late!” he muttered. “If I have done wrong, God 
forgive me !” 

His head sank back ; his glassy eyes turned ; his breathing 
became hard and laboured; one last struggle, one last sigh, 
and then there was an end of that tangied mesh of good and 
evil that had made John Willoughby’s life. 

“T did not swear!” said Claude with a strange, super- 
stitious feeling as he closed the eyes of the dead. ‘And the 
will must be destroyed.” 

*“ Ay,” muttered Ralph; “ and more than the will!” 

If any one had wanted to see exemplified the impotence of 
legal right as against human strength on the one hand, and 
weakness on the other, he would have seen it to its fullest 
extent now. In point of legal fact Jessie was the absolute 
owner of everything. She could have turned out Ralph, the 
servant of a lifetime, and Claude, the son of the dead, and have 
taken possession of everything. All was hers, down to the 
most cherished bits of household furniture ; if indeed there 
were any such in a home that had been hated like a prison. 
Be that as it may, she was legally supreme; and the two 
standing there were nowhere. 

So at least said the law. Human strength ruled it other- 
wise. Claude was her absolute master; Ralph her potent 
enemy. A frightened, ignorant girl without friends, without 
knowledge of her resources, and without the wish to use them 
had she even known them, how could she withstand these two ? 
As well might the dove be expected to withstand the kite and 
the hawk, if put into a gilded cage called her own, where 
these others nested also. Nominally, by the terms of the will, 
this poor quondam beggar girl was mistress of the whole of 
the Willoughby wealth ; practically she was Claude’s slave 


and Ralph’s victim. 
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They were still standing in the death-room, when Ralph, 
turning to Claude, said eagerly: “Are you minded to abide 
by it, Master Claude ?” 

“No,” said Claude ; “ Jessie herself would not wishit. She 
has too much sense of duty—of her duty to me—to accept 
anything so unjust. Would you, Jet?” 

“What need of asking a donnet like that!” cried Ralph 
impatiently. ‘‘ She knows nothing of herself. You can make 
her say or sign what you’ve a mind to; but it may be a dance 
to a different tune if others get hold of her, and make her sign 
and say what they’ve a mind to. That’s what you’ve got to 
provide against, Master Claude, and if I was in your shoes I’d 
do it effectual.” 

“Tf anything has been given to me I ought not to have, 
take it,”’ said Jessie going up to Claude. 

“T shall,” said Claude emphatically. 

He almost laughed at the idea of Jessie making an in- 
genuous gift of that which was hers, only as treasures are ours 
ina dream. Had it not been for the dead lying there he would 
have laughed. But he checked the bitter mirth that came only 
too easily, and contented himself with accepting her offer of 
remuneration in a way to make her understand that it was 
unnecessary —as a footpad or a victorious soldier might speak 
to his victim minded to be generous without the need of force. 

Touching the fact of despoiling her, he had neither qualms 
nor doubt as to the righteousness of his deed. His strongest 
feeling at that moment was one of self-congratulation that he 
had not promised to marry her; his gravest perplexity, what 
should he do with the girl? An oath would have been an 
awkward barrier to get over, though doubtless he would 
have surmounted it like the rest; still he was thankful to 
be spared the moral inconvenience of perjury, though there 
remained the perplexing question :—what should he do with 
Jessie ? 

He said this to Ralph, meaning no ill. 

“Give her to me,” answered the old man, his eyes glisten- 
ing. “J can manage as she shall be well cared for, and no 
hindrance to you.” 

“No! no!” eried Jessie, shrinking nearer to Claude. 
“No! not to him!” 

“What a foolish wench it is!” said Ralph soothingly. 
“« And I who has been as a father to her since she come! ” 
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‘ Where would you take her?” asked Clande a little 
anxiously. ‘Though the idea of her owning the property is 
simple madness, I must know that she is well cared for.” 

‘She shall be well cared for, Master Claude,’’ answered 
Ralph. ‘I know an old lady as she will just suit; a quiet, 
nice old lady as wants a young maid about her that is active 
and willing ; and Jessie will do for her first-rate. I have had 
the place in my eye for ever so long, and you just hand her 
over to me, and J’ll fix her as right as a trivet ! ” 

“ Anywhere but to him,” pleaded poor Jessie. ‘Oh! do 
not send me away !”’ 

“ You must go from here, and you had better go with him,” 
answered Claude, but not unkindly. “It is impossible for you 
to remain with me, and to-morrow I must have the beginning 
of a totally new arrangement. You could not do better, Jessie, 
than to take the place Ralph speaks of ; and you are not obliged 
to stay in it if you do not like it. You will not be a prisoner, 
child, and you can leave if it does not please you. I will take 
care that you are not ill-treated; only you must be obedient 
and reasonable, you know, else I shall not have much interest 
in you.” 

“T will leave this house to-night—go away anywhere—only 
do not send me with him!” again sobbed Jessie. 

“Come, come, my lass, what fads are these!” said Ralph 
taking her arm. Then to Claude she added; “ Her wits seem 
to have got muddled up somehow. And no wonder with all 
that has been about. It was no place for a young thing like 
her. She wants a woman body about her. Best let me take 
her, Master Claude. I must go into the town for women and 
the like; best let me have her along with me now, before 
there’s room for talk.” 

“ Yes, she will be best with a woman about her; decidedly 
she will,” said Claude. It was a new light, and helped his 
resolution greatly. 

Frantic with terror, Jessie tore herself away from Ralph’s 
grasp, and clung to the hand of the dead. 

“Save me!” she shrieked; “save me, good master, my 
only friend ! ” 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders and looked at Claude. 

“Clean gone!” he said. ‘She ain’t safe to leave. Who 
knows what she mayn’t say and do and tell ?” he added signi- 
ficantly. 
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“‘T think, perhaps, you had better take her to your lady,” 
said Claude, half reluctant, half relieved. ‘‘ She will be better, 
as you say, with a woman, and I can look after her to-morrow.” 

“Yes,” answered Ralph gravely; “‘ you can look after her 
to-morrow.” 

* Claude ! ”” 

Poor Jessie said no more. She had never called him by his 
name before, and she used it now, half-unconsciously, as a kind 
of spell—the last and strongest left her. She did not move 
from where she stood, but only turned her frightened eyes and 
death-white face in a kind of agony towardshim. The anguish 
of her terror, the agony of her pleading affected him power- 
fully. He wished she would go quickly and quietly. It had 
a brutal look to force her thus and at this moment, after all 
that she had been to his father, and after the manner in which 
that father had thought to reward her ; yet it must be done— 
she must go. If she stayed long enough to be taught her 
rights, things might become awkward; and Claude had no 
desire to see still further complicated what was already suffi- 
ciently entangled. 

“ My good girl, you must go,” he said, going up to her 
and taking her hands kindly. “ There are thousands of reasons 
why I cannot keep you here. Go, like a good Jet, with 
Ralph ; he will take care of you to your new home.” 

‘He will kill me,” said Jessie in a hollow voice. 

Both the men smiled; Ralph with a muttered, “ Dear, 
dear! poor daft wench!” said compassionately ; Claude with 
good-natured incredulity as at the ravings of a mad woman. 

“ Stuff! moonshine!” he said. ‘ Murder you! why should . 
he risk his neck to murder you? Besides, he never hurt any- 
one in his life—that I can answer for.” 

* Nay, murder is not much in my line,” said Ralph. 

“You wish me to leave you; so I will; but send me away 
with any one but him ! ” pleaded Jessie, with ove last despair- 
ing effort. 

Claude hesitated. 

“ And have the story of the will known by to-morrow to 
all the birds in the air!” said Ralph. “ Better give her to 
those as can make no mischief; and my old lady cannot, 
because,” with a grin, ‘‘ she’s deaf and dumb.” 

The words decided the young man. 

“‘T cannot have any more nonsense, Jessie,’’ he said sternly. 
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* Gowith Ralph. You vex me by your disobedience. Do you 
not know that it is your duty to obey ?”’ 

Jessie gave one long look into his face. The struggle was 
over. That sublime patience of despair which sometimes pos- 
sesses the weak and the timid and seems to give them an heroic 
strength, came into her. She drooped her head. 

“ T will obey you,” she said. “It is for your good; and I 
will die for you.” 

“Rubbish!” said Claude. 

“Lord! such talk!” remonstrated Ralph, as he took both 
her hands in one of his and led her, his prisoner, to the 
door. 

At the door she turned back to look once at the dead, 
and once at the living—the man who had been as her father, 
and the man whom she loved with the whole strength of her 
innocent nature, scarcely knowing that she loved him; her 
prince who had given her over to the executioner. . To his 
dying day, Claude never forgot those mournful, patient, plead- 
ing eyes. They haunted him like the eyes of a creature in its 
death agony, and thrilled him at the moment with a strange 
shiver of superstitious dread. His inner consciousness told 
him that he was sending her to her doom, but his intellect 
refused to receive the idea, and he drove it from him as a 
folly. 

Then she passed away—the creature who had loved him 
best of all in the world—the creature whom his father had 
made rich that she might be his wife—the woman he had 
rejected, robbed, and had sent out into the darkness—to 
what? Better that she had died in the road where she was 
found, than to have been reserved for such a fate as this to 
which he had assigned her ! 

‘“Tt was a cruel kindness!” said Claude aloud, and looked 
at the face of the dead. 

But a sudden something shook him; and with a half im- 
patient “‘I am a fool!” muttered to himself, he left the room 
and went downstairs. He did not care to be alone with that 
white and powerless thing that had once been his father ; and 
he had never felt the hideous dreariness and desolation of the 
place se oppressive as now. He was ashamed of his weakness; 
but he wished now that he had not sent Jessie away to-night. 
The presence of any living being would have been preferable 
to this awful stillness, broken as it was by weird sounds, strange 
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sighs, and faint, far-off mutterings—this desolation peopled by 
shadowy shapes flitting to and ‘fro, and the presence of an 
overwhelming horror brooding over all. How he wished he 
had not sent her away; and how he wished she had not looked 
as she did! Surely he had been precipitate. So good as she 
was, she would have done whatever he had wished, and he 
could have gained his cause by milder methods. Ah! those 
eyes! They seemed to follow him, reproaching him wherever 
he looked; and he could not free himself from the feeling of 
something standing menacingly behind him wherever he 
turned. 

“God in Heaven, what is that!” he cried, as a shriek rang 
out clear and distinct in the midnight air; and then all was 
still as the grave, save for those ghostly sounds and sighs and 
mutterings which swarmed round the shadowy presence, and 
made the horror that possessed him almost more than he could 
live under. 

Meanwhile Jessie, always held by Ralph, was passing 
through the wood lying in the deep blackness of the night. 
It was the night of the first of May, just a year and a day 
since she had been found by Mr. Willoughby fainting with 
hunger on the road, and now the end—this! The night was 
pitch dark; the rain was falling fast, and the feeble light of 
the lanthorn which the old man carried made everything seem 
more weird and ghostly for the distortion and blacker shadows 
that it threw. But Jessie neither shrank nor complained ; she 
seemed indeed, scarcely conscious of anything whatever, or it 
might be that she was in part paralyzed by terror. Yet she knew 
it all quite well. She knew every step of the way they went, - 
where the roads forked, and all the turnings and twistings of 
the master path in the Maze. Nothing came upon her with a 
sense of strangeness ; she seemed to have lived through it all 
before. 

As they were clearing the Maze, Ralph said in a low, hoarse 
whisper ; ‘‘ Do you know why I take you here ?—because you 
know too much. Youspied on me ; I found you out, and I swore 
then that I’d do for you. The master’s secret was mine, and 
I’d not give you nor any one the power of telling it. What 
you know you'll have to share, but you shan’t be harmed. 
She’s been kept as clean and comfortable as a lady should, 
and I’ll do the same by you. She’s above—you below; you 
won’t clash, but you may think your life over now, for you’ll 
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never pass them doors alive—not while I’m a living 
man.” 

Still Jessie did not answer. What should she say? He 
was but telling her what she knew. Only when they came to 
the steps, and he had unbarred and unlocked the door and 
_ was leading her in, only then she shrank back and gave a shriek 
that was heard far and wide, startling the lonely wanderer, 
scaring the sleepless watcher, and striking on Claude with a 
sense of murder—he, the murderer, never to be freed from the 
stain of blood-guiltiness again. Then she was thrust in; the 
door was barred on the outside; and she was alone in the 
Gazebo. No; not alone. That awful creature was above, 
ceaselessly pacing backwards and forwards, now muttering in- 
coherent words, now growling like a wild beast waiting for its 
food, and once or twice laughing—the most horrible sound 
of all! 

The night wore on, and the distant church clock chimed 
one. Jessie sat where she had first placed herself—on a low 
wooden stool facing the inner door—the door which opened on 
to the stairs leading to the rooms above. Nota sound was to 
he heard, save the sullen flow of the river beneath, the hissing 
of the rain, and the ceaseless striking of the branches of the 
yew tree on the window panes. The world seemed to have 
died since she was brought in here, and she felt alone in the 
universe, cut off from all hope of help or sympathy from men— 
alone with that awful Thing in the chambers above. 

Suddenly she heard a noise. It was the sound of a chain 
cautiously dropped on the floor overhead, and a chuckling laugh 
to follow. Then she heard the shooting of a lock, the creak- 
ing of hinges, and a stealthy step on the stairs. The step came 
creeping down, stair by stair, nearer—nearer—stopping every 
now and then as if to listen; then coming on again stealthy, 
cautious, creeping, but always nearer. She heard the crea- 
ture’s heavy breathing as the step stopped at the door; and 
then she heard the latch moved—and then a laugh. 

The door was locked on the inside, but Ralph had taken 
the key with him. Again and again the latch moved softly, 
up and down; Jessie watching it, fascinated with terror. 
Then she heard something put into the lock—a scratching 
sound, a wrench—and the door burst open. 

A tall woman, gaunt and ghastly, dressed in white; her 


long grey hair tossed about her face; her sinewy arms bare to 
24 
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her shoulder ; her strong lean hands with the fingers curved 
and the nails hooked like the talons of a bird of prey; her 
hollow eyes glaring—the eyes of a maniac in whose veins was 
burning the passion for blood like a fever; a woman who had 
once been beautiful, but out of whose face now all humanity, 
all intellect had passed, leaving only the hideous mask of the 
brute-man ; this was what Jessie saw as she sat motionless, 
waiting for her doom, struck to stone by horror. 

“Ha! ha! I thought I should see you again!” laughed 


the maniac. ‘ Now we are quits.” 


“Them branches might as well be cut,” said Ralph to 
himself the next morning. ‘‘ They whip the panes and make 
a stour ; and nowI have her safe I don’t mind to torment her.” 

He got up into the tree as he spoke, and crawled along the 
limb where Jessie had lain before. His eye caught a point of 
colour in the fork of a jagged twig. It was the fragment of 
the blue striped dress torn by the girl in her descent. 

“Good,” he said as he thrust it into his pocket. “ Now I 
know what I know, and I was right after all.”’ 

He was quite comforted by this piece of evidence. It 
soothed him somehow, and he began to lop the twigs with a 
lighter heart than he had before. And as he lopped them he 
looked into the windows of the lower room, to see how his pri- 
soner bore herself. 

“No! no! not that. As God is my judge, I never meant 
that!” hecried aloud. ‘Cursed devil! how did she break loose!” 

He flung himself forward to knock at the window and 
startle the creature lying crouched like a wild beast on the 
dead body of the girl; but he flung himself too far. An oath, a 
shriek, the sound of a breaking bough, a heavy splash in the 
dark waters of the sullen Mortey—and Ralph had gone to join 
his victim in the great world beyond. 

When search was made through the premises for the miss- 
ing servant, the Gazebo was included in the places ransacked. 
A plan of the Maze belonged to the map of the estate, and 
the master-path was thus easily found. Claude was with the 
searching party, anxious more than the rest to find the old 
man and to learn from him where he had taken Jessie; for in 
truth he had placed himself in a bad position by his precipi- 
tancy, and he was as eager now to have the girl restored as he 
had been glad to rid himself of her. ‘The lawyer held the will, 
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and was prepared to do battle for the rightful owner; and 
Claude, without her, found himself doubly ruined. If only he 
had not sent her away !—if he could but find Ralph!—if he 
had considered first of all whether the will might not be at the 
lawyer’s, instead of, as he imagined, in his father’s writing- 
desk !—if only he had done or remembered one or other of the 
many things which now occurred to him! Ah! if we could 
but go back on our steps when we have taken the wrong path, 
and begin afresh with new ground ! 

Thinking all this he walked through the Maze with the 
rest, sad, dispirited, tormented, scarcely seeing where they 
went till they came to the door of the so-called deserted 
Gazebo. 

“No, this is not deserted,” said one among them, noting 
the heavy chains and ponderous bolts and bars, all in the per- 
fect order of careful everyday use. ‘“ There’s no ghost here 
but a living one! ” 

And with that they tried the various keys they had with 
them; but finding none that would fit, they decided on 
breaking open the door. It was a long piece of business, but 
it was done at last ; and the heavy bolts and bars and chains 
were broken one by one, when the massive oaken door 
finally yielded. But as it opened the bravest man among 
them shrank back with awe and horror at what was found. 

On the floor lay poor pale Jessie, dead. Still with its 
bony hands upon her throat, curled up like a wild beast on her 
breast, hungry, wolfish, crouched the maniac, Claude’s mother, 
brought into the light of day now for the first time these 
twenty years. 

“Yes, I did it!” she whispered. ‘ Don’t tell Ralph, but 
I learnt the trick of the chain and the locks, and cheated 
him ! ” 

It was a fearful scandal. The country was never tired of 
talking of it. The maniac, the murder—the victim being the 
rightful owner of the estate—the dead body of old Ralph 
taken out of the Mortey half a mile down, with that strange 
wound in his head, which might have been from a fall but also 
might have been given by an enemy from behind and then 
his body flung into the river, all told against Claude, who 
was thus saddled with the weight of iniquities beyond what 
he deserved. Not even the subsequent possession of Long- 
mire Hall, and a third share of the enormous savings 
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made by his father, could reconcile the neighbourhood to him ; 
and when he asked the Earl for his daughter and Lady 
Margaret for her hand, he was told positively by the one and 
coldly by the other, that families of repute do not care to 
connect themselves with those of a name so soiled and tar- 
nished as his. | 

Left to wear through life as he best might, he every now 
and then reflected in his desolation on the difference there had 
been between the love he had despised and the love he had 
desired—the woman he had loved and the woman who had 
loved him. 

“My father was right,” he once said mournfully. “ What 
I rejected was the truth, what I wanted was a sham.” 

But the world has no pity for life-long mourners ; and when 
he died the people drew a long breath and said, “ Thank 
Heaven, the last of the mad Willoughbys has gone!” 

It was the sole requiem said or sung for him; the un- 
regretted end for an unhonoured life. 


END oF “THE MAD WILLOUGHBYS.” 














English Klower Gardens. 


BY ARCHIBALD BANKS. 


— > 


Fasuion which exacts such frequent changes in all that relates 
to our social life—in our dress, in our domestic architecture, 
even in the time and place of our holidays, and in other such 
matters—is singularly constant in respect of our flower gardens. 
For more than forty years we have hardly moved. About that 
time ago it was that fashion decreed that an Englishman’s 
pleasure-garden should only be bright for three months in the 
year. His trim box and yew hedges had long before been 
voted out of date and cut down; his topiarian triumphs, his 
urns and his peacocks and his monkeys quaintly carved out of 
evergreen trees, had been laughed at; his old English flowers, 
his Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, and Columbines ; his 
Pansies and Gilliflowers, whose very names are sweet and 
racy of old English song and story, were rooted up and cast 
away. 

When the ground was clear, and the gravel paths had been 
neatly turfed over, on the level expanse of green were cut beds 
of singularly inartistic shape, square, circular, oblong, trefoil, 
slug-shaped, and caterpillar-shaped, arranged in more or less 
of symmetrical order. Into these unlovely receptacles, when 
the frosts of spring were overpast—that is, in the middle of 
May—a greenhouse full of Geraniums, Calceolarias, Cinerarias, 
Lobelias, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and Verbenas of various shades 
of colour, were hastily stuffed, there to make the best fight they 
could against our inclement climate. If all went well, if the 
east wind was not too much for them, nor the rains excessive, 
the plants got into fair blossom in about six weeks, and into 
full bloom in a fortnight more. Ina month afterwards, there 
wasthe beginning of the .end ; the less persistent bloomers 
were going off, the Heliotropes often were cut down by the 
frosts of September, and by the middle of October the garden 
was a wreck. From that time till the May following, that is, 
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for a whole seven months, there was no garden at all, only the 
bare earth of the beds—the places where the flowers “ were 
not.” 

Now the innovation we have described in the past tense, 
exactly represents the garden system of ninety-nine English 
country houses out of a hundred, All that we have done to 
enlarge its narrow bounds has been the weak attempt to intro- 
duce the so-called “sub-tropical gardening,” which is often 
little more than a development of the same system of winter- 
ing tender plants under glass, and planting them out for the 
short summer ; and then again we have invented the more suc- 
cessful and effectual “ foliage-plant gardening,” the use, that is, 
of Coleas, Pyrethrums, and others; this, of course, also requiring 
the use of the greenhouse during the cold months, and being 
only a further development of the same artificial mode of plant- 
culture. 

We seriously urge that this prevailing style of garden is 
wrong in principle, very uninteresting, quite inartistic, and as 
compared with the effect produced, extremely expensive. 

Wrong in principle, because, while the object of a garden 
is to give us constant pleasure, to be what the poet saysa 
thing of beauty is, “a joy for ever,” the modern English 
garden, assuming (which we deny) that it is a “thing of 
beauty,” is a “joy ” for hardly three months out of twelve.* 

Wrong in principle, because, when summer is with us, and 
every bank and hedgerow is delightful with green plant-growth 
and gay blossom, and we could best dispense with a garden, 
then only it is that we have one. In the dull winter and early 
spring months, ‘‘ when fields are mire and ways are foul,”’ when 
we can often not go into the lanes, and by the meadows ; when we 
want to be cheered by the pleasant sight of well-filled flower- 
beds, our garden with its damp and spongy turf, and its empty 
beds, bare and naked as new-made graves, is about as inspirit- 
ing a sight as a London churchyard. 

Wrong in principle, because, the original object of making 
the garden gay in autumn was, that its owners, coming from 
their summer sojourn in London should enjoy, on their return, 
the bloom of their flowers, without having assisted at their 
struggles into luxuriance. But apart from the fact that not 
one country family in ten who have gardens spends the season 


* In the “ bedding out” garden system, though the beds may be occupied 
for five months, they are actually gay only for between two or three. 
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in town, apart from this, our habits have changed. Most of us 
now pass these very two or three months at the seaside, or 
abroad, or in visits to country houses, and often never see a 
Verbena ora Geranium of our own in perfect flower. 

The result of such gardening is inartistic, because, while 
the beauty of flowering plants is three-fold—their colour, 
their form, and their variety—their colour alone is utilized in 
our English system. The only object of the gardener is to 
get together as many masses of bright colour as he can; he 
pegs his plants down to cover the ground, and is melancholy 
if a single patch of bare earth is visible. The plants are too 
much crowded for their form to be seen to advantage ; and as 
to variety of growth in leaf, branch, and flower, as to all the 
matchless and cunning redundancy of Nature’s handiwork, all 
this is lost. ‘To all this the English gardener’s appreciation is 
dead. “ A nice shrubby plant,” “a fine show of bloom,” these 
are his ideals ! 

The present writer was one day at a friend’s house looking 
admiringly at a most lovely sprig of some species of Bignonia 
which had escaped the eye and knife of an excellent and most 
conscientious Scotch gardener. One branch had got twisted 
round a stake, and then had lifted itself to the light, showing 
a flower here and a bud there, alternated with a delicate, 
pointed leaf, with an exquisite flow and reflux of line-curve that 
only Diirer could have followed with his etching-needle, or 
Leonardo with his pencil. “ A nasty straggling thing!” said 
the Scotch gardener, coming up, and immediately cutting off 
the branch at the stem. 

There can be none of this variety in our gardens, because 
the list of so-called “ bedding-out plants,’’ of plants, that is, 
which will admit of being planted out in May, and that will 
grow vigorously and flower freely, is limited; it hardly com- 
prises a dozen species.’ 

Moreover, to harmonise the few garish colours employed on 
a green expanse of turf, is a task from which even a*good 
artist might shrink. The gardener seldom dreams that there 
is such a thing as colour-harmony, or that a bright yellow 
Calceolaria near some tender blue flower, a scarlet and a pink 
Geranium close together, an orange Gazanea, and a blue Lobelia 
in close propinquity, are not quite lovely combinations of hues.* 


* The garden books, indeed, give elaborate (and unacknowledged) applica. 
tions of Monsieur Chevreul’s “ Principles of Colour Harmony,” and it ‘has been 
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It will take very little eloquence to persuade owners of 
gardens thus maintained that the expense of them is very 
great. Greenhouses are not built, warmed, and kept in 
repair for nothing. To carry out the “ bedding-out” system 
with any sort of completeness and success, demands skilled 
labour of no light kind. A modern English gardener requires 
an education which is nothing less than scientific, and, as 
every one knows, his salary in large establishments is higher 
than that of many professional men. In mere materiel, in 
bast, seeds, flower-pots, tools, garden-engines, tobacco for 
fumigation, and new plants, the cost is considerable ; and all 
this to produce a result which is ludicrously disproportioned to 
the outlay. 

The English and, worse still, the Scotch climate, is cer- 
tainly not such a one as a man would choose for gardening in ; 
but a bad climate has something to do with the making of 
a good gardener,—it forces him to fight it. The English 
gardener has a high repute all over Europe; the Scotch 
gardener is confessedly the best in the world. The worse our 
climate the more need indeed have we for pleasant gardens ; 
the duller our winters, the chillier our springs, the shorter our 
summers, the more occasion have we to refresh our eyes with 
the gay colouring of flowers, to catch the sunshine on south 
walls, to rear lofty bulwarks of greenery against the sharp 
north wind, and to prolong the summer blossoms of our 
flowers. 

There are immense difficulties in the way of doing all 
this, but it is not for Englishmen to shrink from them. It is 
not for us, because ‘‘it is hard to conquer ” these obstacles, 
to consent to shirk them,—to say “ the English climate is so 
absolutely insufferable that we only condescend to expose our 
flowers to it for four or five months; the rest of the year they 
must be boxed up in a glass house.” Where is your pride 
gone, gentlemen, who are owners of gardens, that you 
permit this clean sweep of every green thing from your 


our privilege to hear a well-trained young gardener’s assistant discourse learnedly 
on the “ primary and compound colours,” and the “ complementaries.” Monsieur 
Chevreul’s complicated theories apply of course only to elaborate artificial colour 
designs ; they break down completely in the flower garden, where the available 
tints and shades of colour are limited. An obstinate gardener, full of his pedantic 
colour-theories, is quite certain to end in making a grand mess of his flower 


beds. 
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flower beds at the end of autumn? Have you no proper spirit 
left, that you submit to be dictated to by a servant who 
“makes a desert and calls it” a garden,—who, when you 
want the sight or the smell of a flower at Christmas, shows 
you into a damp and stuffy greenhouse, reeking with stale 
tobacco smoke, the abode of green fly and red spider, and 
crowded with five thousand miserable little flowerless cuttings ! 
Laugh, indeed! we are doing nothing of the sort, we are 
moved by and expressing a huge and well-grounded indig- 
nation ! 

This poor spirit has not always animated English gar- 
deners. ‘The time was when our gardens were perennial, like 
the plants that filled them, when every season had its growth 
and its interest, its bloom and its attraction. Let us see how 
a garden was regarded at that period of our history, when 
English wits and English taste were confessedly at their 
brightest and best; let us see what sort of a thing an English 
garden was in the generation in which Elizabeth reigned and 
Shakespeare wrote. 

Here is a description of one by a man who was con- 
sidered the foremost statesman, the greatest lawyer of his 
century, one of the most perfect of courtiers and the wittiest 
man of his day, and whom posterity has recognized as the 
chief of English philosophers. Here is Lord Bacon’s idea of 
what a garden should be :— 

“Gop Almighty first planted a garden ; and indeed, it is the 
purest of humane pleasures. It is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man; without which, buildings and pallaces are but grosse 
handy-works: and a man shall ever see, that when ages grow 
to civility and elegancie, men come to build stately, sooner than to 
garden finely, as if gardening were the greater perfection. I doe 
hold it, that in the royall ordering of gardens, there ought to be 
gardens for all the moneths in the yeare: in which, severally, things 
of beautie may be then in season. lor December and January, 
and the latter part of November, you must take such things as are 
greene all winter: holly, ivy, bayes, juniper, cipresse-trees, eugh, 
pine-apple-trees, firre-trees, rosemary, lavander, periwinckle, the 
white, the purple, and the blewe; germander, flagges, orenge- 
trees, limon-trees, and mirtles, if they be stooved, and sweet 
mariorum warme set. There followeth, for the latter part of 
January and February, the mezerion tree, which then blossomes ; 
crocus vernus, both the yellow and the gray; primeroses, 
anemones, the carly tulippa, hiacynthus orientalis, chamairis, 
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frettellaria. For March their come violets, specially the single 
blew, which are the earliest; the yellow daffadill, the dasie, the 
almond-tree in blossome, the peach-tree in blossome, the cornelian- 
tree in blossome, sweet-briar. In Aprill follow the double white 
violet, the wall-flower, the stock-gillyflower, the couslip, flower- 
delices, -and lillies of all natures; rosemary flowers, the tulippa, 
the double piony, the pale daffadill, the French honny-suckle, the 
cherry-tree in blossome, the dammasin and plum-trees in blossome, 
the white thorn in leafe, the lelacke tree, In May and June come 
pincks of all sorts, specially the blush pincke; roses of all kinds, 
except the muske, which comes later; hony-suckles, strawberries, 
buglosse, columbine, the French mary-gold, flos Africanus, cherry- 
tree in fruit, ribes, figges in fruit, raspes, vine-flowers, lavender in 
flowers, the sweet satyrian, with the white flower; herba muscaria, 
lilium convallium, the apple-tree in blossome. In July come 
gillyflowers of all varieties, muske roses, the lime-tree in blossome, 
early peares and plummes in fruit, ginnitings, quadlins. In 
Auyust come plummes of all sorts in fruit, peares, apricockes, 
berberies, filberds, muske melons, monks hoods, of all colours. In 
September come grapes, apples, poppies of all colours, peaches, 
melo-cotones, nectarines, cornelians, wardens, quinces. In October 
and the beginning of November come services, medlars, bullises, 
roses cut or removed to come late, hollyokes, and such like. 
These particulars are for the Climate of London, but my meaning 


is perceived, that you may have Ver Perpetuum, as the place 
affords.” 


The gardener of to-day may well smile at the enumera- 
tion of some of these “‘ Things of Beautie;” the “‘Figges in 
fruit” would hardly fit into any modern system of flower 
gardening, but Bacon was as large minded in his gardening 
as he was in his philosophy, and would have his garden 
to contain every fruit and flower that serves for man’s use 
and pleasure and refreshment. His garden would cover, he 
says, not less than “thirty acres of ground, and be divided 
into three parts: a greene in the entrance, a heath or desart 
in the going forth; and the maine garden in the midst ; 
besides alleys on both sides. And I like well that four acres 
of ground be assigned to the greene, six to the heath, foure 
and foure to either side, and twelve to the maine garden. 
The greene hath two pleasures: The one, because nothing is 
more pleasant to the eye then greene grasse kept finely 
shorne; the other because it will give you a faire alley in 
the midst, by which you may go in front upon a stately hedge 
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which is to enclose the garden. But, because the alley will 
be long, and in great heat of the yeare, or day, you ought 
not to buy the shade in the garden, by going in the sunne 
thorow the greene, therefore you are, of either side the 
greene, to plant a covert alley upon Carpenter’s work, about 
twelve foot in height, by which you may goe in shade, into 
the garden.” 

A garden was thus to be a place where a man could take 
his pleasure, not a piece of decoration to be taken in by the 
eye at a glance, and then to have no further interest. He 
would have no meretricious appeal to the sense of sight, and, 
oddly enough, he anticipated the most rational of the objec- 
tions which have been made to the system of the great French 
gardener, Le Notre, who flourished under Louis XIV., and whose 
leading notion was a tracery of various complicated designs in 
box, in stone, and in coloured sands, on the surface of the ground. 
** As for the making,” says Lord Bacon, “ of knots, or figures, 
with divers coloured earths, that they may lie under the 
windowes of the house, on that side which the garden stands, 
they be but toyes; you may see as good sights many times in 
tarts.” 


Indeed, he would by no means appeal to the eye alone in 
his ideal garden. We know in all the multifarious writings 
on gardening nothing that betokens so intense a love of 
flowers, and so intimate a knowledge of them, as the following 
passage :— 


‘“‘ And because the breath of flowers is farre sweeter in the aire 
(where it comes and goes, like the warbling of musick) then in the 
hand, therfore nothing is more fit for that delight, then to know, 
what be the flowers and plants that doe best perfume the aire. 
Rose3, damask and red, are fast flowers of their smeles, so that 
you may walke by a whole row of them, and finde nothing of their 
sweetnesse ; yea, though it be in a morning’s dewe. Bayes likewise 
yeeld no smell as they grow; rosemary little; nor sweet mariorum. 
That, which above all others yeelds the sweetest smell in the aire 
is the violet; specially the white-double-violet, which comes twice 
a yeare ; about the middle of Aprill, and about Bartholomew tide. 
Next to that is the muske rose; then the strawberry leaves dying, 
with a most excellent cordiall smell; then the flower of the vines— 
it is a little dust, like the dust of a bent, which growes upon the 
cluster, in the first comming forth. Then sweet briar. Then wall- 
flowers, which are very delightfull, to be set under a parler, or 
lower chamber window. Then pincks and gillyflowers, specially 
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the matted pinck and clove gillyflowers. Then the flowers of the 
lime-tree. Then the honysuckles, so they be somewhat a farre 
off. Of beane-flowers I speak not, because they are field flowers. 
But those which perfume the aire most delightfully, not passed by 
as the rest, but being ¢roden upon and crushed, are three: that is 
burnet, wilde-time, and water-mints. Therefore you are to set 
whole alleys of them, to have the pleasure, when you walke or tread.” 


We have not space to quote more of this delightful essay 
to show how “the garden is best to be square ; incompassed, 
“on all the foure sides with a stately arched hedge,”—how 
“ fountaines are a great beauty, and refreshment; but pooles 
marre all, and make the garden unwholesome,”—how the heath 
is to be a natural wilderness, the side grounds filled with a 
““ varietie of alleys’? to give shade, and “ for shelter when the 
wind blows sharpe ;”—but we have given enough to show the 
general idea of Lord Bacon’s garden, and to let the reader see 
from how poor a catalogue of plants this grand garden was to 
be furnished. Since those days of the “early tulippa,”’ and 
“sweet satyrian with the white flower,” we have certainly 
made great and numerous acquisitions of flowers that will open 
bravely to our suns; and great blame is due to us if, having 
them, we fail of doing what Englishmen succeeded in achiev- 
ing three hundred years ago. 

From the reign of Elizabeth to the middle of the last < cen- 
tury, the fashion of our English gardens was copied from 
the Italians, who loved and still love fountains, terraces, low 
balustraded walls, broad, stone. paved paths, beds filled mostly 
with flowering shrubs, ‘stately alleys,” embowered retreats, 
and great walls of close-clipped hornbeam, box and yew ; 
adorning this pleasance with statues, and with architectural 
decoration of temples, alcoves and porticoes ; now we would 
copy from the French, whose style of gardening is all this 
stiffened and formalized, and without the Italian richness of 
line and breadth of lights and shadows; or, again, from the 
Dutch, who cut and torture their evergreens into quaint shapes 
of men, monkeys, peacocks, and elephants—who love straight 
linesand rectangular pathsand flower beds, and replace fountains 
with fishponds, and terraces with stagnant canals. All these 
varieties of gardens found their admirers and imitators in 
England, but it was not until the period when philosophers of 
the emotional kind, like Jean Jacques Rousseau, were be- 
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ginning to discover that all formal laws were a mistake, that 
Nature was the best guide in everything, from ethics to the 
‘nursing of babies, it was not till this period that some of our 
English writers began to apply these great principles to 
gardening, and to discover that we had all along been con- 
structing our gardens in a radically unphilosophical manner ; 
that we had been appealing to art, and that we must now 
appeal to Nature. 

The new school of philosophers cast aside all tradition and 
all law as alike false, artificial and oppressive; and the new 
school of gardeners followed suit. A straight line was a line 
drawn by a slave, a flower bed with two sides that corres- 
ponded was an utterly base and unworthy thing. The disciples 
of the new philosophy were bidden to seek out Nature, to 
consult her, to watch her various moods, to copy her effects, to 
reproduce her smoothness in their lawns, her ruggedness in 
their mock rock-works, her picturesque and sinuous curves in 
their flower beds and walks; to mass their laurels and rose- 
bushes as she massed her trees in the primeval forests where 
the desecrating hand of man had never been laid ; to mark how 
she grouped the eternal hills, and to arrange their flower pots 
in the same tumultuous disorder. These fine principles re- 
sulted in what is sometimes called the “ picturesque,” and 
sometimes (offensively enough) the ‘“‘ gardenesque” style of 
landscape gardening. Abroad it was known asthe “ English 
style,’ and its leading idea falling in with the prevailing 
fashion for unsophisticated nature, it quickly found many 
admirers and adopters. 

The high priests of the new religion in England were 
Lancelot Brown and Sir Uvedale Price, a Herefordshire 
country gentleman, who wrote a book and carried the prin- 
ciples contained in it into forcible execution whenever he could. 
He was a true enthusiast in the matter, and no doubt as tedious 
to his friends as most enthusiasts. When he was elected High 
Sheriff of his county, it was spitefully said, “ Price will want to 
group his javelin men!” But Sir Uvedale was a scholar 
and a man of some latent taste, and he lived to deplore the 
excess of his zeal. 

The other famous “ naturalist’? was Brown, known as 
‘Capability Brown,” who treated the face of Nature as a 
painter does his canvas. His idea was to get the land to be 
like the picture of some fashionable landscape painter. Hesat 
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down at a “ point of view,” and recomposed the landscape ; 
felling an old oak-tree here, planting a group of tall poplars 
q there, raising a hillock in the middle distance or levelling an 
| inequality in the foreground, carrying the waters of a horse- 
pond into a hole in the middle of the lawn, because Claude or 
h Poussin had a pond in the corner of a particular picture, 

cutting down a wood and letting in the east wind, to make a 
5 “vista,” and otherwise deforming the sweet face of the country 


side. 
E At this day very few people believe in the “noble savage” 
| theory and the “religion of sentiment,” but the school of 


gardening which was founded on the development of these 
2 grand theories still flourishes. It is, on the whole, the pre- 
q vailing style in which English gardens are laid out to this 
day. We laugh at the theory and we follow the practice. 

We are not going to treat our readers to an essay on the 
| picturesque, or even to commit ourselves strongly to either 
side of the controversy on style,—a controversy on which the 
last word has not yet been spoken. When a man has heard 
and read a great’deal on both sides of a particular question, 
and it happens to be one which he is anxious to resolve 
in some fashion for himself (and the present writer may 
claim to be in this predicament) his opinion is apt after a 
time to crystallize into a very compact form, and to take up a 
very small space indeed. So it is that he has evolved two or 
three simple canons or rules out of the conflict of opinion on 
this question of gardening style, and to them he pins his 
faith. ‘They are these: for a gardento be most satisfying it 
must be neither entirely irregular nor entirely regular. There 
must be an evident law, and an occasional break of that law. 
A continual infringement of the law is license, a strict obedi- 
ence to it is subserviency. These are a few of our canons. 
We have more in reserve, and we shall from time to time 
fire off one for the reader’s benefit. 

Now let us see how these rules apply toa garden. If flower 
bedsare ‘‘ stuck about” on the turf promiscuously, the plants 
left to straggle according to nature, as they will and where 
they will, the result is not a garden at all, but a wilderness ; 
even the natural system unconsciously requires some restraint, 
some underlying formality, some exprossion of order and 
symmetry. If, on the other hand, with the French, we carry 
this symmetry to its logical sequence, if we multiply the re- 
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. straints of geometrical design and regular lines, and allow no 
plant to overstep the limit we place to its growth, our garden 
is pretty, perhaps, and may even be artistically satisfying, but 
it is as a pattern drawn on paper is satisfying to the eye, it is 
a dead thing, it has none of the deeper interest of what lives 
and grows. 

Therefore we hold that a garden should in shape be some- 
what formal, chiefly in order that the great law of contrast 
may have full scope ; and that the infinite variety and the rich 
luxuriance of plant growth may show the more various and the 
more luxuriant when set in contrast with the tracery of some 
symmetrical, and, if possible, beautiful design. As we hold 


the Italians to have shown themselves masters in the art of - 


garden design, so we hold that the example they have set us 
in gardening is the best to follow. 

There are situations, however, where it would be folly to 
introduce any but the so-called “ English” style—the natural 
style. We can recall many gardens and garden grounds in 
naturally picturesque localities, where advantage has been 
taken of wood, rock, lake, or ravine, with most admirable 
results. One such garden in the Highlands of Scotland is 
particularly in our recollection. Here a path winds along the 
side of a precipitous rocky bank overhanging the mountain 
stream below. The gardens follow the path; now a narrow 
rim of bright flowers, as the rocks close down upon the path- 
way, now broadening into a border with flowering shrubs, now 
opening out into a level bit of garden plot, and diversified at 
each step of the way by the ever-changing views of rock 
scenery, pine forest, and waterfall. 

In another garden in Ireland, where a broad lake is within 
a stone’s throw of the house, the islands lying thick on its 
surface are connected with the shore and with each other by 
light wooden bridges, and are all laid out in garden beds, with 
their rich green turf intersected by paths of shining white 
gravel. 

A third such garden we can recall—the most beautiful of 
all—in a foreign country where most of our common green- 
house plants grow in the open air. Here also the ground is 
rocky and intersected by deep ravines. The broad walls are 
covered over with trellis-work, which holds up a matted 
growth of roses, the tea-scented Adam rose and the Cloth of 
Gold Noisette being predominant, Bignonias, the Plumbago 
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Capensis, and several species of Bougainvillea, Passion Flowers, 
and Tacsonias. On the sun-exposed rocky ground, the Scarlet 
Geranium and the Prickly Pear mingle curiously ; and Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes, and various species of red and yellow Hibiscus, 
the Poinsettia and other such plants, grow into large and free- 
flowering shrubs. The watercourse below is mantled: with a 
thick growth of Arundo Donax, the great spear-like reed of 
warm climates, and the broad-leafed Calladium. 

In such situations as these it would be a desecration of 
nature to level the ground, to build walled terraces, or to make 
rectangular paths; but in a country where the surrounding 
scenery is without attraction in itself, where it is barren and 
yet not picturesque, or, on the other hand, highly cultivated 
and tame, or where the space is limited and shut in by walls or 
houses—there the eye rests delightedly on the rich luxuriance 
of a cunningly devised design in the Italian style, on terraced 
walks, arcades, fountains, quaint sun-dials and balustrades of 
grey, lichen and moss-covered stone, on broad expanses of 
smooth gravel, separated by rims of moulded stonework from 
the deep velvet of the turf ; and all this contrasts again with the 
still deeper green of the clipped yew hedges, against which the 
marble statues show white and glistening, and the drops from 
the water jets sparkle like diamonds. What a setting is such 
a garden as this for flowers! How their rich hues come out 
doubly rich, and their colour-harmonies doubly tender and 
doubly harmonious ! 

This is gardening for millionaires. The work must be the 
best of its kind; not necessarily elaborated or highly finished, 
but true art-work, with the hand and mind of a master visible 
everywhere. Men of modest means must be careful how 
they try to make a sham garden in this style, with painted 
plaster casts for marble statues, and instead of rich marble or 
stone balustrades, a pitiful imitation in painted wood, with 
rubble walls cement-covered, to make them look like stone, 
and similar abominations. 

This brings us to the enunciation of another important 
canon in gardening art—a rule which if the reader apply to 
other things than gardening, he will be none the worse a man. 
Nothing about a garden should pretend to be what itis not. The 
strict application of this rule will, of course, give the death- 
blow to artificial rockeries, or rooteries, to those abominations 
of imitation, in common use—iron half hoops for path edging 
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made to look like bent sticks, to imitation ruins, and to all the 
various shams we have indicated above. 

If with a due observance of this rule a man choose to 
practise economy, if he make judicious use of the materials 
accessible to him, never attempting to pass a thing off for that 
which it is not, never trying to paint a brick to look like a 
stone, or a bit of iron-work like a stick, he may still produce 
admirable results. For a moulded stone edging worked by 
the chisel he may substitute square tiles of a light colour set 
edgewise ; his terrace wall may be of dark red brick, unpointed, 
and he may with perfect propriety promote the growth of 
lichen and moss upon it by occasional watering with muddy 
water. Such a wall, so treated, loses its “stariness” in a 
year, and in a decade is a lovely object. On its top, in lieu of 
balustrade or open work, he may set three or five rows of 
roofing tiles, transversely, the hollow side down, and the rich 
effect of pierced work is obtained at once and quite legiti- 
mately. 

Instead of using stone or marble vases, he may plant his 
clipped laurels in wooden tubs, as the gardeners at the Tuileries 
and the Luxembourg used to do with their orange trees ; and a 
Portugal laurel so treated—barring flower, scent, and fruit— 
is nearly as ornamental as an orange tree. Statues he must, 
of course, not think of, nor indeed do they well become any 
garden but a very grand one. Moreover, a second-rate statue 
is a painful object, and it is perhaps in questionable taste to 
employ statues at all in this climate. An undraped marble 
figure in a March wind is a shivery object, and our summers 
are perhaps not long or hot enough, nor on the whole are our 
esthetic developments sufficiently pronounced, to allow us really 
to enjoy the sight of the heathen gods and godesses, 


* All standing naked in the open air.” 


But if our climate makes statues in doubtful taste, there 
are other quite legitimate non-floral adornments. Sun-dials 
are, it appears to us, the most fitting and charming ornaments 
that a garden can possess. In our dull climate particularly, 
when the sun will not show for days, the dial in our garden 
seems to be a constant reminder to us of bright weather, 
to be a standing protest against dull cloudy skies, and an 
appeal for sunny days. With their curious tracery of cabalistic 
line and“ Zodiac sign,” and their quaint Latin mottoes, the 
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ancient dials in Dutch and French gardens are delightful 
objects, often true works of art. Their legends—Horas non 
numero nist serenas, bidding us forget the dark hours of life ; 
and Vera loqui aut tacere, Truth or silence—are full of most 
wholesome rustic moralizing and suggestiveness. 

We have hitherto said a good deal about the garden itself 
and very little about the plants which are to grow in it. The 
reader will have gathered that the present writer’s opinion is 
that the flowers should have the rich setting of an Italian 
garden, and this whether the “bedding out” system be 
adopted, or the natural system of having flowers all the year 
round, or a compromise between the two. Of the “ bedding- 
out”’ system we mean to say nothing; so exhaustively is the 
subject treated in contemporary garden literature that ib would 
be difficult to edge in a new idea. We are quite against the 
system, we have said why, and we now leave it alone. 

In the compromise between the two systems which we 
advocate, “ bedding-out,” in the limited sense of taking a plant 
from a greenhouse in May and putting it into a garden bed, 
would have no place, the beds would already be full. But 
assuming that a certain amount of skilled labour and a certain 
amount of greenhouse space are available for flower-garden 
purposes, we should propose to utilize them in a way which we 
shall presently proceed to explain. 

Our garden would be perennial; and we must first take 
stock of our floral possessions. When we come to compare 
our list of available hardy flowering plants and shrubs with the 
curiously restricted catalogue at the disposal of the gardener 
in the sixteenth century, it will be seen that we are positively 
embarrassed by our wealth. Even Lord Bacon’s list is largely 
made up of importations from abroad ; and since then the four 
quarters of the globe have been ransacked for hardy as well as 
for greenhouse plants. | 

We have now our long list of hardy plants ; and by a judi- 
cious choice of “ exposure,” by a skilful manipulation of soil, 
by proper draining, and by protection of the roots in winter, 
we can encroach considerably upon the list of the so-called 
“half hardy” plants—those, namely, which are not quite 
robust enough to outlive our winters. 

No pains must be spared in the efforts to counteract the 
effect of our English climate; and we shall, we trust, be able 
to show that if the right means are taken, an English garden 
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in the latitude of London may be so bettered artificially as to 
bring it to be equivalent in many respects to a locality several 
degrees to the south ; let us say, to Paris or Orleans. 

First, we must keep off the north wind, and this can only 
be done by the protection of a wooded hill, a thick lofty hedge 
of evergreen, or, better than all, though apt to interfere with 
ideas of fitness, a high wall to shut out the cold winds, and 
to concentrate the feeble rays of our English sun. The ground 
must be drained, the drains large and near together, and their 
fall rapid. We consider the difference between a well-drained 
and an ill-drained soil to be itself as good as two or three 
degrees of latitude—to be equal to moving a garden from, let 
us say, York to London or Bristol. Every gardener knows 
the value of draining, knows that, apart from the bad effect of 
stagnant water at the roots of the plants, a water-logged soil 
parts rapidly with its caloric—in plain English, is colder than 
a dry one ;* but it is not every gardener that knows how much 
can be done by treating the soil itself. We allude not to 
alteration of the subsoil, for we assume that we are dealing 
with an ordinary garden loam, neither inclinmg too much to 
clay, to lime or to sand, but to the fact that we can render the 
soil itself very considerably warmer. This we can do by the 
use of charcoal in powder, laid on one, two, or three inches 
thick, and worked carefully in to the depth to which the roots 
reach. 

The effect is threefold; it absorbs ammonia, the chief 
nutriment of plants, and parts with it slowly ; although its own 
carbonaceous matter is probably not consumed by plants, yet, 
in some occult way, it acts very beneficially as a manure; it 
darkens the surface of the soil, and thereby increases its power 
of absorbing heat, and being itself one of the slowest conduc- 
tors of heat known, it parts with the heat it has thus acquired 
very slowly. In clayey soils, it contributes to porosity, and lets in 


* There is a further reasen for the comparative warmth of drained soil which 
is not at once evident to the non-scientific reader. The specific gravity of water 
is greatest at about 40° Fahr., which is about the temperature of the water a few 
inches below the surface in a hard frest. Now, if there comes warm rain, say at 
a temperature of 60°, this warmer water will not descend to mix with the cold 
water in the soil ; it is lighter, and will remain above what is colder ; whereas let 
the land be deeply drained, and the cold water will sink out of reach of the plant 
roots, while the warm rain will reach them freely. Experiments have shown that 
there is often a difference of 20° at seven inches from the surface between drained 
land and undrained. 
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the warm rain water; in chalky and light-coloured ground, its 
heat-absorbing influence is, of course, its greatest recommenda- 
tion. This expedient, commonly adopted in Germany, is, we 
believe, seldom employed by English gardeners. 

Assuming that we have called to our aid all these auxiliary 
contrivances to wage the battle against our climate, let us run 
very rapidly over the ranks of our army, the “ hardy ” flowering 
plants with which we are to keep our proposed garden green and 
beautiful the whole year. We must not despise the old-esta- 
blished favourites of the garden, nor, on the other hand, have 
any conservative prejudice against the grand floral acquisitions 
of recent years. If we risk a soldier here and there, if a 
plant succumbs to the accident of a sharper frost than usual, 
or a longer continued rain, it is‘no more than must be ex- 
pected with other armies and in other battles. 

Among the earliest flowers of the year are the bulbous- 
rooted ones, but even before them come the little winter 
aconite and the Christmas rose—tuberous plants—both, no 
doubt, despicable enough in a professional gardener’s eyes. 
After these comes the snowdrop, then the various kinds of 
crocus, of narcissus (not forgetting the exquisite little hoop 
petticoat daffodil, N. bulbocodium, a favourite flower of our 
grandfathers, but now unfortunately quite out of fashion), iris, 
and fritillary, all of which “ come before the swallow dares ;” 
then the hyacinths in infinite variety. Later on, the exquisite 
varieties we now have of the ixia, gladiolus, amaryllis, most of 
which will stand our climate with a little contrivance; the 
great family of the tulips, born and bred for us by the Dutch. 
Then the grand tribe of the lilies, many of them importations 
from Japan, which has given us so many hardy and nearly 
hardy flowering plants. Among hardy bulbous plants not 
much known in the outdoor garden, we can recommend the 
pretty Zephyrantes candida, with its white, pink-tipped petals, 
and Z. atamasco, and Agapanthus umbelliferus, with its fine 
blue flowers. 

Among tuberous plants we have cyclamens and anemones 
of various kinds, all worthy of cultivation in a_ perennial 
garden. Of course pxonies will have a place for their 
showiness, and dahlias, though the first frost ruins them in a 
night, and it is often extremely difficult to get the roots to 
survive the winter. Indeed, in the majority of localities, the 
winter frosts kill the tubers and they must be taken up. The 
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old-fashioned everlasting pea, with its certain and abundant 
summer bloom, even if it be not very showy, is still deserving 
of a place in the perennial garden. So, of course, is the 
ranunculus and its numerous kinds, and the bright and 
various charactered varieties of tropzeolum. 

Of herbaceous plants, which in this climate for the most 
part die to the roots in winter, are auriculas, the dodecatheon, 
or American cowslip, with its twelve-flowering head, for which 
the learned Linneus revived the old Greek name of the 
*“'l'welve gods’ plant,” the antirrhinums, carnations, the cam- 
panulas, some lowly and creeping, some erect and finely 
pyramidal in shape, and all bright of flower; the chrysanthe- 
mums, which, in the autumn, make a “lightening before the 
death”’ of the year; the foxgloves, the grandest of our native 
wild flowers, not forgetting the white variety ; the everlastings 
—there are now several species that contribute to this class of 
flowers, some pink, some purple, some yellow—are useful for 
their enduring blossom and their subdued colouring. The 
geraniums, scarlet and multicoloured, are too tender for the 
beds of a perennial garden, so, likewise, are most of the 
fuchsias ; but these two splendid floral acquisitions cannot be 
neglected, and will find their place in our garden in a manner 
that we shall presently describe. 

The hollyhock we shall make great use of, a plant over 
which a gardener might be excused for goimg into raptures of 
enthusiasm. It is even better appreciated in France than in 
this country. No one, with any artistic taste, can fail to 
admire this noble plant, with its imposing pyramid growth, 
its finely-shaped flower discs, and its infinite variety of bright 
colouring. It looks well everywhere in a garden, either when 
backed by dark evergreens or standing alone, for a fine holly- 
hock is like a masterpiece of sculpture that shows well from 
every point of view. No situation is too lowly or too lofty for 
it. Surrounded by the arcades and marble terraces of a king’s 
palace, growing in a stately row by the moated garden, and 
under the towers and turrets of a Gothic castle, or nestling by 
the porch of a peasant’s cottage, it is always a beautiful and 
always a fitting ornament. 

Can we venture to suggest such flowers as Sweet William 
and London Pride, or will the seva indignatio of our profes- 
sional brethren utterly overwhelm us? For the little Alpime 
saxifrage which we call London Pride, we admit that not much 
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can be alleged. It is certainly not showy, makes no approach 
to being what is called a “ florists’ flower,” but for some reason 
or other, children are always devoted to it. Perhaps it is that 
their eyes are nearer to the ground than those of us grown-up 
people, and that they can see better than we can fhe delicate 
pencillings of tender tints on its diminutive petals. or sweet- 
william more can be said. It isthoroughly hardy ; its flowers, 
which “sport” considerably, invariably come out in beautiful 
and complex colour-harmonies. ‘lhe French peasantry, who 
are clever flower-namers note and record this fact in the name 
they give it of bouguet parfait, implying that each head of 
flowers contains in itself the tints of a whole nosegay. 

We will conclude our catalogue of the herbaceous group 
with the perennial species of lupins; the bright flowered 
mesembryanthemums, whose only fault is implied in their name 
of “ noon-flower ;” the asters, useful in the autumn months ; 
the pansies and violets, salvias, pinks, and primulas ; the many 
curious new species of sedum or stone-crop, most of which are 
hardy; and the valerians, red and white. 

Of hardy flowering shrubs our acquisitions of late years 
are enormous, and we can, in our space, only indicate some of 
the species. At the head of all, for beauty of flower and 
foliage, are the camellias, which we regretfully are unable to 
treat as really hardy plants ; for the camellia, though it thrives 
to the south of London, rarely flowers in the open air, and if 
it did, would bloom so early in the year that the frosts of spring 
would cut off its blossom. Next comes that fine group of 
shrubs the hibiscus, from Syria, from Africa, and from Japan, 
with the great bright red, purple, and yellow flowers, and leaves 
so variously and beautifully pinnated, that the Japanese make 
them a constant ‘‘ motive” of design in their best art work. 
The azaleas, rhododendrons, and kalmias, the hydrangeas, the 
genistas, daphnes, ulices or furzes, will all find their places in 
our perennial garden; but we shall treat the shrubs more 
practically presently. / 

Into this group comes the true queen of plants, the rose, 
lovely in foliage, matchless in flower, exquisite in scent, and, 
only monstrous and ridiculous when the depraved taste of our 
rosarians ordains that a cabbage on the top of a walking- 
stick shall be the ideal of its form. It is, of course, only as 
a creeper on walls and trellises, as a bush, or trained toa 
pyramid shape, that it can be admitted toa garden where good 
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taste professes to reign. If fine roses are wanted for room de- 
coration or for exhibition, let a part of the kitchen-garden, or 
some out-of-the way corner of the estate, be marked off, sheltered 
from the north wind, and from the glare of the afternoon 
sun. In this retired spot, dedicated to the goddess of utility, 
let the rosarian grow his budded briar and manetti stock, but 
let him not venture to intrude his monstrosities into the com- 
pany of decent planis. 

For the true garden, unless the owner be bitten with the 
rose mania, it is better to keep to approved sorts, even though 
they be a little old-fashioned, than to run after new and expen- 
sive varieties, which are often very disappointing. 

To get a pyramid rose into good growth is rarely to be 
accomplished under three years, and requires careful selection, 
a rich soil,* and constant attention. A rose that grows into 
a good pyramid is likewise one that does well as a creeper on 
a wall or trellis—one, that is, with a vigorous constitution, a 
free bloomer, and which has flowers that last. Among the 
best of the hybrid perpetuals (the roses, that is, which flower in 
summer and again in autumn) for these purposes are—Madame 
Clémence Joigneaux, with deep carmine-pink flowers ; Maré- 
chal Vaillant, a glowing crimson; Madame Boll, a fine foliage 
rose, bright pink in flower ; Charles Lefébvre, and his forefather 
Général Jacqueminot, both scarlet-crimsons. Among the tea- 
scented, for growth, freedom of flowering, and beauty of blossom 
combined, there is nothing like the old Gloire de Dijon. 
Maréchal Niel has indeed a finer flower, but it is a shy 
flowerer, and sensitive to cold; budded on Gloire de Dijon, it 
often inherits the vigour of that fine rose. The Bourbon roses 
and the noisettes are best grown as bushes, and the tea-scented 
noisettes are hardly safe anywhere in England but on a south 
wall. 


, * More important even than judicious pruning of the rose (many experienced 
gardeners fail in this apparently simple art) is its right manuring. If the soil is 
very clayey, the manetti stock will seldom thrive, and for roses on their own roots 
or on this stock, the clay soil should have mixed with it a plentiful addition of 
wood-ashes, sand, and well decayed turf. The best soil we know for roses meant 
to grow rank and strong as pillar-roses or creepers, is half the local soil, prepared 
as above,if necessary, and half fresh manure from the cow byre. Let this be 
mixed in early summer, turned three times, at intervals of a month, and used 
in November to plant the trees in. It is not a dit too strong, and may even be 
supplemented by liquid manuring in spring, wher. the buds form, and in July, 
when the flowers fall. 
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There remains to be considered the race of climbers and 
creepers,—artists’ plants, they may be called, with their grace- 
ful curves and drooping sprays, and trumpet-shaped, star- 
shaped, or cup-shaped flowers. They are the drapery of the 
garden, and clothe the naked walls with a garb of verdure 
with little trouble to the gardener. 

Our available list, among many others, includes honey- 
suckles of a dozen charming species; passion-flowers, a 
numerous and invaluable family ; bignonias, almost as nume- 
rous ; jasmine, aristolochia, weigelea rosea, Periploca graca ; 
the pomegranate—a tree on the continent, it seldom flowers 
with us unless it be treated as a creeper; the wistaria, 
which in such a garden as we have proposed should flower 
twice in the year; the clematis, with its many new species ; 
Tecoma Radicans, a useful creeper with fine orange flowers; the 
common and the winter jessamine, and many others, which 
any garden book will give. 

There is one department—-rather, a sub-department—of 
gardening not without its charm, which might have some place 
in a system of perennial gardening, the growing of alpine and 
sub-alpine plants; but so delicate are many of this family 
when transferred to our moist, ungenial climate and soil, that 
it is better to devote a small garden exclusively to this family 
of plants, whose exposure and soil can be made to suit 
them. 

We will now suppose that the beds of our garden have been 
filled at the proper seasons with such of the above more or 
less hardy plants as best suit the nature of the garden and the 
taste of its owner. If he is in earnest in desiring to abandon 
the “ bedding-out” system, let him abstain from combining 
his plants into masses of colour. If he once begins with this 
there is no leaving off, and he will fall into all the monotony 
of the prevailing fashion. Let him set each plant so as to 
show it to its greatest advantage, grouping two or three 
together in one place, and placing them singly in others, as 
they are found in Nature. He may, if he-please, exercise his 

taste and skill in combining form and colour, but the odds are 
that he will find chance and Nature more cunning artists than 
himself. 
If he does no more than treat his garden as a natural 
perennial one, and let each plant bear flower and fruit in its 
due season, he will already have achieved a charming and most 
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interesting garden; but a great deal more than this can be 
done with the appliances of skilled labour’ and greenhouses 
which we have assumed to be at his disposal. The necessity 
for the wintering of herbaceous cuttings being removed, the 
time of the men and the house-room may be used in the winter 
treatment of flowering shrubs, which may be grown in cubical 
boxes, and wheeled out when the frosts are over, to take their 
places at the angles of beds and round fountains, in rows on 
the terraces, and at the intersection of paths. 

A multitude of shrubby plants can be treated in this way, 
and it is obvious that an almost endless degree of variety and 
brilliancy may by this means be given to the garden in summer 
time. When, again, it is required to winter these box plants, 
their places may be taken by the hardier evergreens, the 
Portugal laurel, common laurels, bays, and aucubas, which 
have been summered outside the garden. 

The wintering of the half-hardy box plants in the green- 
house, and the production of bright, shrubby masses of flower 
and foliage, should present no difficulties to a good gardener. 
A hundred years ago it was the fashion to winter orange and 
lemon trees under glass, as is still done in France, and with 
them to decorate the summer garden. ‘The practice is still 
traditionally followed in some of our great English country 
houses, and to pass through a row of twenty or thirty of such 
lemon and orange trees in summer time in an English garden, 
where these denizens of the south are no common sight, with 
their delicious perfume scenting the air, is a thing not soon to 
be forgotten. 

The boxes or tubs should be as small as is practicable, 
should be very strong—be made of seasoned oak, clamped and 
riveted with iron rods, should be cubical in shape, and should 
be painted grey, or a grey-green, the colour of some kinds of 
lichen; never dark green, which shows badly against the green 
of leaves. A light truck, something like a railway porter’s, 
carries the plant in and out of the greenhouse in an upright 
position with the minimum of labour. 

Geraniums of all kinds and fuchsias are susceptible of this 
treatment. It is obvious that in the case of all box-plants a 
certain degree of symmetry is necessary, as the plants are 
required to contribute a certain number of defined lines to the 
general arrangement of the garden. Advantage will be taken 
of the habit of the plant, and geraniums will be grown into 
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spherical bushes, while the fuchsias will, as a rule, be easily 
trained into tall, pyramid-shaped plants. 

Roses can, of course, be treated in this way also, and will 
then anticipate by a month those that are grown in the open 
air. 

Not only is there an almost infinite choice of shrubby 
flowering plants to choose from in this mode of culture, but 
there is a fertile and much-neglected source of pleasure in 
garden decoration from the apposition of various shades of 
green. ‘The secret of these combinations, well known to the 
landscape painter, has only just dawned upon the world of 
milliners, and apparently not yet reached the world of gar- 
deners. A marvellous effect can be produced by taking 
advantage of the long gradation in intensity of the leaves of 
evergreens, beginning with the almost grey, glaucous green of 
such shrubs as the tamarisk, the juniper, and the Berberis 
glumacea, through the lighter shade of the lemon and the 
darker tones of orange and citron trees, up to the sombre 
green of the yew and holly. 

If we compare these various modes of reinforcing the 
summer attractions of our garden with the common “ bedding- 
out ”’ system, one advantage connected with it will, of course, 
be conspicuous. The summer brightness of the garden will 
commence from the moment that the boxes have been wheeled 
out, let us say from about the 20th or 25th of May, or at 
latest, the Ist of June, whereas the mere filling of the beds 
with greenhouse plants is a much slower operation, and the 
plants do not show a vestige of blossom for long weeks after- 
wards. Then, we all know that the “ bedding-out” system 
must be carried out with a rare perfection, if two, or three, or 
more beds do not absolutely refuse to fill out, and hang fire 
most inopportunely, do what the gardener will; holding back 
like recalcitrant musicians in an orchestra, who refuse to fiddle 
at the right moment, let the conductor frown his sternest at 
them ! 


The gardening of every nation should, and indeed must, be 
made subservient to its own circumstances and surroundings. 
An English garden, with its absence of shade and its turf-set 
flower beds, would be dried up and baked the colour of toast 
in a week under the sun of Spain or Italy; and such gardens 
as dwellers under southern skies enjoy would speedily become 
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the habitation of the newt and frog, if transferred to northern 
climes. In Russia, open air gardening is only a very sorry 
makeshift, and the “ poor frozen out gardeners”’ of the North 
have to conduct most of their operations under glass; and on 
a very magnificent scale they do it, enclosing under a huge 
glazed dome a whole garden plot, with its parterres, walks, 
arbours, and fountains. This sort of thing has of late been 
much recommended for us, but we have not quite.come to that 
yet, and gardening, to keep the hold it has on the likings of 
English men and women, must continue to be an out-of-door 
occupation. 

The fashion in gardens in Southern Europe has always been 
for shade and for coolness. Here is a short description of 
a garden, written some two thousand years ago :— 


“Tn thick-leaved elms the breeze is whispering ; 
The cooling waters of a sacred spring 
Drip from their rocky source, and from near by 
The thrushes sing and the cicadas cry.” 


This is a perfect picture of the only sort of garden which is 


enjoyable in a hot climate: the shade, the light breeze, the 
cool splash of water, the pleasant sounds of Nature. Such are 
the gardens of Greece, Turkey, Southern Italy, and Egypt. 
The ideal of an Arabian garden is a dense shade of plane and 
other broad-leaved trees; and so thick are their groves of 
sweet-scented shrubs that a garden is rather a wood than the 
open space which we make our garden pleasances. Here 
water is for ever heard dropping into marble basins, and the 
moist air is heavy and faint with the sweetness of orange 
flowers and musk roses and jasmines. 

This somewhat exaggerated liking of the Arabs for excessive 
shade and moisture was, we suspect, carried to whatever lands 
in Europe and Africa their civilization reached. In Morocco, 
in Spain, and in Sicily, this Arab or Moorish type of gardening 
is still found. In the Peninsula a proverb runs, “ A garden 
without water, a house without a roof, and marriage without 
love, are all bad things,”’ and first it will be seen on the black 
list is put the waterless garden. 

In the suburbs of a certain ancient city of Spain is to be 
seen an old Moorish garden of this sort—a most enchanting 
spot. Coming from the dusty street without, a single step 
brings one into a fresh, cool atmosphere that might have given 
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its former Moorish owner a foretaste of his Moslem paradise. 
Among other modes of bringing the freshness of the water to 
the senses, among various ways of multiplying its sound and 
sight, among devices for causing threads of water to fall from 
a height into brimming fountains and water-spray to glance 
in the light, was one which the writer had seen nowhere else. 
A broad flight of marble steps leads from the upper to the 
lower part of the garden, and the balustrade on either side of 
these steps is topped by flat slabs of marble, along which a 
narrow channel is cut, and down this there constantly flows a 
tiny runnel of clear water; at each landing-place and at the 
bottom of the stairs an earthenware jar is let into the marble, 
and the*water flows into and out of it with a spiral whirl and 
a gurgling sound. ‘The notion may seem a fanciful one to us 
at home, where the splashing of the rain-drops and the gurgle 
of water is no variety, and one requires to be a little baked and 
dusted in a country where the rain often holds off for five 
months, before one can appreciate the pleasure of dipping one’s 
fingers into running water as one walks up and down stairs. 

Charming as these Moorish gardens are, they would, of 
course, be stupid enough in this country, and we Englishmen 
have, indeed, exceptional difficulties to contend against. In 
the south, there is the dry, sun-baked air to cool and moisten ; 
in the north, the obstacles to gardening are snow, ice, and 
excessive cold. We have both extremes to fight against—heat 
in summer, cold in winter, and, in addition, rain and cloudy 
skies at all seasons. Beyond all doubt, therefore, our task is 
a harder one than that of gardeners in the ice-bound north or 
in the sunny south. We cannot make our gardens one huge 
greenhouse, like the Russians, nor one mass of shade like the 
people of Southern Europe. If, then, we abandon our present 
garden system—and there are signs and tokens of such aban- 
donment—to what shall we betake ourselves ? . 

What is to be the “ gardening of the future? ’”” We are 
not bold enough to foretell; but we like to believe it will be 
somewhat after the model of what we have already described, 
that, to revive the old English term, our gardens will again be 
true “ pleasure gardens” for their owners ; not mere preten- 
tious displays of flower-colours to impress our autumn visitors, 
but a plot of ground in which, summer and winter, the owners 
themselves can take delight. We can imagine long, broad, 
paved pathways—esplanades, if the word is more suggestive 
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—along sunny southern walls, with a glazed roof supported 
by light columns. Such sheltered walks would afford a warm 
and delightful haunt in the coldest, sleet-laden winds from 
the north and east. In very rainy weather from the south, 
light, moveable shutters of iron, constructed like Venetian 
blinds, could be fixed between the pillars; and inside these, 
again, in frosts, thick canvas, oil painted and stretched on 
light wooden frames, would keep out a good deal of frost ; and 
one or two small, slow-burning stoves, would convert the 
walk, at need, into a perfect greenhouse, in which a hundred 
different tender plants could be made to grow to perfec- 
tion. Here camellias and the hibiscus tribes and poinsettias 
would flourish, and oranges and lemons could be wintered ; 
the Maréchal Niel rose would grow to a perfection which is 
almost impossible for it to attain in our climate; and if the 
expense of such a structure is put forward, let it be set against 
the keeping up of stoves and greenhouses, the price of new 
and fashionable roses, verbenas and geraniums, which often 
cost a hundred or two hundred times as much as older and 
better known flowers, and differ from them, as a rule, in little 
beside name and in price. 

This for the winter months: then we can imagine for sum- 
mer days walks, not on spongy turf, but on broad paved or 
gravelled pathways, by sparkling fountains and rows of bright 
flowering shrubs, orange and lemon, filling the air with their 
sweetness and by parterres changing day by day in form 
and hue. 

It is a good deal a question of taste and of custom. As 
our national taste enlarges, and as it gets educated into real 
culture, so, I believe, shall we get to be dissatisfied with a 
garden system which, though it has pleased us during nearly 
two generations, is, nevertheless, thoroughly narrow and 
thoroughly un-Knglish; but there is a far more serious 
aspect to the question than that of good or bad taste. A 
garden is more than a mere recreation—‘“‘a refreshment to 
the spirits,’ as Bacon calls it; it is an important means of 
health. A garden swept by the cold sleety winds of winter 
and spring, dank and spongy underfoot, tempts us forth indeed 
in ungenial weather, but it tempts us to our destruction. It 
is thus that the seeds of fatal disorders are sown—it is thus 
that colds and chills and sore-throats begin, with all their 
long and often fatal sequences. 
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In a pleasance such as I have just described, a sheltered 
walk and occupation in a dry, warm atmosphere, could be had 
on any day of our English year. How many a valuable life 
might have been spared, how many English homes would at 
this moment not be desolate, if only our grandfathers had 
seen the wisdom of making their gardens for their pleasure 
and ease and comfort, and not for pride and foolish ostenta- 
tion ! 

It is the opinion of the present writer that we are on the 
eve of a great reform in gardening. Social revolutions come 
about, as a rule, not because sensible people see and expose 
the defects of the existing order of things, but because con- 
ventional people get in time tired of their own conventionality, 
and sigh for a change. A garden system which costs a great 
deal, which makes a short, garish, and vulgar show, an impos- 
ture which satisfies no artistic taste, cannot hold its own in 
the England of to-day, where a sound estheticism is gaining 
a certain hold upon all classes, and where shams are happily 
vetting every day to be thought more and more ridiculous 
and degrading. We therefore confidently predict that a new 
order of gardening is at hand, and that the established English 
garden—the paradise only of florists, seedsmen, and nursery 
gardeners—will soon be a thing of the past. 














Hotes of Gravel in Portugal. 


BY JOHN LATOUCHE. 


——o————. 


SuPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 


Tae writer of these Notes of Travel, who has been allowed 
in five consecutive numbers of the New Quarrerty MaGazine 
to recount his experiences of travel in Portugal, had brought 
the record of his experience, as he thought, to a conclusion in 
the last number of the magazine. He had no intention what- 
ever of again taking up his pen on the subject of Portugal. 
He had not, indeed, exhausted a tithe of what he had to say, 
but he had said, he thought, quite as much as his readers 
cared to hear. Of this opinion he has been disabused by some 
of his critics in not altogether complimentary terms. One 
writer in the periddical press has alleged of him that he has 
travelled painfully over a little-visited country, and has brought 
back absolutely nothing of any practical value :— 


“We have read each instalment of these travels with unabated 
interest,” says the not unfriendly critic ; “the author has told us 
of manners, customs, dress, architecture, painting, land tenure, 
government, and so forth,—and of these things he has written 
clearly and well; we have no words but of praise to give to him.” 

(This is the sort of critique that an author could go on 
quoting for ever.) . . . “but we would seriously ask Mr. 
Latouche what, beyond mere amusement and a sort of xsthetic 
literary interest, is to be got out of all this? Who is the richer, the 
happier, the better, or—except on points not worth being wise about 
—who is any the wiser for itall ? Are there in Portugal, which this 
author seems to know so well and can write of so pleasantly, are there 
in all Portugal no facts which he could have reported for us of some 
substantial practical utility? The Portuguese have, like the rest of 
the world, to get through the struggle of life, have to contend with 
all the prosaic difficulties of making the two ends meet; is there 
nothing in the ways of life ofa people whom our author describes 
as thrifty and ingenious, which could be turned to advantage by the 
great masses of our own countrymen ?”’ and so on. 
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This criticism is just, and the author admits that he has 
failed of his whole duty of travelier. It is, however, not too 
late to repair his fault, and he is now going to try to make 
amends for his shortcomings without any attempt to plead ex- 
tenuating circumstances. There is certainly something to be 
learned from the Portuguese, and the author will now proceed 
to string together, in such order as may occur to him, a 
number of facts which may prove of some general practical 
use, and of hints for the guidance of future travellers ; pre- 
mising only this, that as his object is solely to instruct him, 


the reader must not look to be interested or amused by what 
shall follow. 


The Portuguese are a shrewd people and an acute people ; 
they love to look into the nature of things that concern their 
daily life. They will reason soundly, and (when they can 
forget the influence of the moon) to good purpose, not indeed 
on such themes as— 


“ Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate,” 


but on those lesser and yet not unimportant laws of Nature 
which concern the planting of cabbages, the fattening of pigs, 


the curing of bacon, wine making, farming, and the domestic 
treatment of diseases. * 

It is not to be expected that a true-born Englishman, 
strong in his many wholesome convictions and prejudices, 
should admit fora moment that in any one of these matters 
he has anything to learn from a Portuguese ; but he may be 
instructed by the blunders of the foreigners, and now and then 
he can take note that there are sometimes two ways of doing the 
same thing, and that it is just possible that the English way may 
not be the best. I will illustrate these two propositions by the 
above-mentioned simple operation of planting cabbages. Our 
gardeners plant them with a spade, the Portuguese with a 
strong, broad-bladed hoe. Now, it is a demonstrable fact 
that, while the spade plants two cabbages, the hoe, stirring 
the soil as deeply and as effectually, and distributing the 
manure more deftly, will plant three. The same comparison 
applies to potato planting, and an English civil engineer in 
Portugal once gave it to me as his opinion that the hoe as a 
navigator’s tool (supplemented by a basket carried on the head) 
was in some respects superior to the spade—or rather to the 
pick and shovel of the English navvy. The pick, shovel, and 
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barrow, in the hands ofa strong navvy, were certainly, he said, 
the most efficient means of doing navigator’s work, but where 
the best male labour was not procurable in sufficient quantity, 
it was found that the cheaper labour of women, and even of 
children, with hoe and basket, was very useful. 

I will observe, in passing, and as a small contribution to 
the great ‘ woman’s work ” controversy, that in rural Portugal 
the women work as hard in the fields as the men, both sexes 
beginning as mere children; and, further, that, in health and a 
generally buxom, contented ‘appearance, the peasant women 
of Portugal compare favourably with peasant women the world 
over. No representative exists in Portugal of the pale, care- 
worn, slatternly labourer’s wife of our English cottages ; she is 
replaced by a cheerful, robust, sunburnt, gaily-dressed woman, 
who on festivals wears from five pounds to twenty or thirty 
pounds’ worth of gold jewelry round her neck and in her 
ears. 

To return to the planting of cabbages ;—if the Portuguese 
gain by planting them more quickly and better than we can, 
they lose by failing to understand that the plant dwindles if it 
is grown continuously in the same plot of ground and, so 
planted, only thrives at all by being preposterously manured. 
In this matter, then, we may learn from the Portuguese to 
plant our cabbages more quickly, and if we do not choose 
therein to better our ways, we can at least be thoroughly con- 
firmed in our own wisdom, which teaches us never to plant 
them two years running in the same ground. 

There is another matter in which our good sense is not very 
particularly apparent, and is yet far above that of the natives 
of Portugal. In remote parts of Great Britain certain mis- 
chievous superstitions still lurk, and in districts of our native 
land not remote, the moon still governs the actions of men. 
Belief in witchcraft and similar folly is continually cropping up 
at home, but it is as nothing to the similar credulity that is 
prevalent in Portugal. If a man were minded to write a 
paper on the folly of superstition,—on superstition as a hin- 
drance to human welfare,—nowhere could he do so with greater 
ease and profit than in this small kingdom. All manner of 
innocent and of nasty plants are thought to be sovereign in 
various diseases, if only they are culled at some particular age 
of the moon, carried in a particular manner by a church door, or 
even laid for an instant on the altar. An ox ora sheep dying 
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of active inflammation, poisoned by yew leaves, or henbane, or 
fox-glove, has an incantation muttered over it, is drenched with 
a decoction of some generally innocuous but sometimes hurtful 
herb, and often gets no other treatment whatever. 

The credulity that prevails in rural Portugal respecting the 
ways of birds and beasts is marvellous,—an ignorance which 
the people might be supposed able to correct by common 
observation. ‘Their strange distortion of facts quite within 
every-day knowledge governs their practice, and is found—best 
proof of its acceptance—in their very proverbs. The common 
people express sudden, rapid and complete action by a pro- 
verb which implies that it is the habit of the weazel, on occasion, 
to jump down the throat of the toad! The screech owl haunts 
graveyards in Portugal, and digs up the bodies of the dead ; 
not content with which, this bird acts the same ghoul-like part 
towards newly-sown peas and beans. The hedgehog sucks the 
milch cows, as with us at home, and I have been told that 
snakes and the larger lizards do the same by goats and ewes. 
The wehr-wolf belief is almost universal in northern and 
western Portugal, and the existence of witches and warlocks 
and revenants of every kind is established on evidence more 
than sufficient to convince Mr. Wallace, of spiritualistic 
celebrity. 

Such innocent superstitions as these, however, amuse the 
people, and do them, so far as I can tell, no material harm. 
The actual damage to their interests is inflicted in a much 
more prosaic manner, and a statistician might profitably 
employ himself incalculating the actual money-loss suffered 
by a nation which allows itself to be ruled by the moon rather 
than by its own senses. ‘T'o take one instance ;—the market 
gardeners and farmers near the two principal seaports of 
Portugal grow quantities of the large and valuable onions 
which are exported to many European countries. The climate 
together with very careful and skilful cultivation, bring these 
onions to a size and flavour not to be obtained elsewhere. As 
may be supposed, the crop is a precarious one at best. The 
seed is sownin about October, and the young onions trans- 
planted in the following April. Now, every farmer or gardener 
would see the paramount importance of choosing moist, warm, 
and showery weather to sow theseed. Not so the Portuguese : 
he will let the most favourable weather pass if the phase of the 
moon be not favourable as well, and will sow in a frost or an 
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east wind if only his almanack bids him. It is quite certain 
that this stupidity is sometimes equivalent to the loss of more 
than half of this important crop. 

To take another instance from rural domestic life:—With 
an agricultural population, pig-fattening is necessarily an 
important matter. No Portuguese, high or low, rich or poor, 
old or young, is, I am inclined to believe, quite happy who 
does not possess a pig in process of fattening. Autumn comes 
round, the pig gets fatter, but not rapidly. The breeds of 
Yorkshire and Berkshire are unknown; the Portuguese 
animal has the length of leg, the leanness, and nearly the 
speed of the English greyhound. He will not be hurried into 
presentable bacon; his fattening is a slow and precarious pro- 
cess. Nevertheless, fat or lean, the last new moon before the 
winter quarter must be fatal to him. A fortnight more might 
make a respectable “‘ Martinmas pig” of him ; but the popular 
belief is that if he is killed before the hunter’s moon has 
waned, salt will not pickle him, nor wood-smoke cure him. It 
would be curious to speculate how much the nation loses every 
vear through this superstition alone. 

I have not, in the course of these Notes, had occasion to 
say much of the religion of the country. In ninety-nine rural 
parishes out of a hundred the priest is the best informed and 
most rational man in it, and, as a general rule, gives no coun- 
tenance to such “ old wives’ tales” as I have mentioned above. 
It is not necessary, however, to go to Portugal to learn how 
even a slight superiority of education removes a man in some 
sort from the sympathies of his fellow men, and lessens his 
influence for good or evil. ‘The most reasonable of priests can 
make little head against a parish full of superstitions. It is 
not the clergy who are to be blamed, but, as I believe, the 
system of education. Without presuming to enter into a com- 
parison of religions, or venturing too far into a most dangerous 
question, it may at least be asked whether it be good for any 
people that its school teaching should be so entirely non- 
secular as that of most Roman Catholic countries, and that the 
purely literary element in the “‘ reading” of the rural classes 
should be scrutinized and hindered by the priests of a religion 
jealous of intellectual enlightenment in its mildest form. 
This I put modestly as a question ; but what I do think past 
being considered as a question, and as being a very unques- 
tionable and deplorable fact is, that, chiefly in consequence of 
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this clerical education and clerical scrutiny, it should come to 
be that a traveller should never by any chance find in the 
hands either of yeoman-farmer or peasant any non-religious 
book whatever, always excepting almanacks, in comparison 
with which, that of the late Zadkiel would appear a sober 
astronomical treatise. ‘The rural population is the backbone 
of the kingdom, and it is a true misfortune for the country 
that it should be destitute of any sort of literature. It is said 
that when an American farmer emigrates westward beyond the 
reach of posts and railways, there will be found in his log- 
honse, nine times out of ten, besides his Bible, a Milton, or a 
Shakespeare, or at the very least, a stout ‘ Encyclopedia of 
Domestic Economy.” A man would have to travel long 
through Portugal to find anything equivalent to such a library 
as this in a Portuguese homestead. 


It is one of the chief objects of foreign travel to stimulate 
the traveller to bring the results of his observations to bear 
upon the solution of political and social problems in his own 
country, and everyone knows how the critical tourist may 
stumble, when he least expects it, upon food for most valuable 
reflection and generalization. 

The Portuguese are, as I have already said, in regard to a 
national press, very much what we were a hundred-and-fifty 
years ago. ‘The immense development of journalism in our 
own country is, no doubt, fally appreciated by us in most of 
its phases; but has it quite come home to all of us that it is 
one of the consequences of our possession of that priceless 
boon, a free and cheap press, that we have the wherewithal to 
light our domestic fires? Not only are the law reports and 
the police news and the proceedings cf Parliament dissemi- 
nated, but an admirable, cheap, and, in fact, an indispensable 
fuel is equally distributed among the public. In Portugal, 
this is not so. A taste for reading is rare; newspapers are 
scarce and small, and the people do not possess this easy 
mode of rekindling the fires on their kitchen hearths. Under 
these circumstances, what do they do? They grow a plant 
called carqueja—a sort of broom—they dry it in the sun, and 
it is then carried to all the large towns and sold to house- 
keepers at a farthing for three bundles. This natural fire- 
lighting material fortunately grows on waste land, with little 
and often with no cultivation. If the time ever comes when our 
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daily and weekly journals cease to circulate—their influence 
has already aroused the indignation of some our demagogue 
politicians—it will be well to remember that the botanical 
name of the carqueja is genista bidentata. 


I began these Notes of Travel by remarking that Portugal 
was no country for the mere tourist; but I understand that 
this enterprising and nearly ubiquitous personage has, since 
this warning was written, turned his attention to the capabili- 
ties of Portugal for -his particular purposes. A peaceful 
country, free from brigands, and with a civil and hospitable 
population, might seem to invite invasion of this sort, but I 
compress my advice to such intending immigrants into the 
dissuasive ‘‘ Don’t.” They will find reasons for it in nearly 
every chapter I have written. ‘The real traveller, the patient, 
inquiring, and serious person, wiil indeed find in Portugal 
“fresh fields and pastures new; but though he need not 
possess the physique of a Livingstone, he will require qualifi- 
cations such as a traveller of the idle, amateur kind does not 
possess. He must be (I repeat what I wrote in these papers 
more than a year ago) a linguist, a born linguist, if he is to 
make any head with the crabbed language of the country in a 
reasonable time. Very intelligent men are often poor lan- 
guage learners, and many a rare fool is a good linguist, so 
that a man need not think much the better of himself for his 
fluency in a foreign tongue. Still the accomplishment is a 
sine qué non in all real foreign travel; and if we ever come to 
live under a purely paternal government, it may suggest itself 
to some futtre Bismarck (if we are ever blessed with one) 
as a useful reform, and one much to the furtherance of our 
national prestige abroad, to compel intending travellers on 
the Continent to pass an examination in languages before they 
step on board the steamboat at Folkestone or Dover. Our 
national prestige does unquestionably suffer from our peculiar 
linguistic shortcomings ; and, in sober seriousness, is it not a 
mistake for the members of a proud nation to place themselves, 
as we do, at a signal disadvantage with almost every foreigner 
they encounter? ‘The English certainly speak worse French 
than any Huropean nation ; and it is probably a great surprise 
to most Englishmen, travelling on the continent for the first 
time, to find how completely this language has become a 
lingua Franca among educated classes in all parts of Europe. 
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A traveller should do even more than speak French fluently, 
he should be able to discriminate between the accent and 
idiom of various European nations—no very difficult matter 
—and ignorance of which once brought the present writer 
into a somewhat awkward predicament. 

It was on the occasion of finding myself on board a large 
ocean steamer. My cabin companion was a very lively 
foreign gentleman, whom I set down as a Swiss. We talked 
upon things in general, and the conversation falling, as it often 
will fall, between chance acquaintances, upon the characteristics 
of different nations, my new friend descanted with some humour 
upon this subject, and I followed suit as well as I could. We 
had expended the small artillery of our ridicule upon the 
foibles of the people of nearly every country, excepting always 
England and Switzerland—as I thought, our respective father- 
lands ; we had said smart and foolish things about Frenchmen, 
Germans, Russians and Danes, Italians and Spaniards; and as 
for Dutchmen, I said they would be a great nation, in spite of 
their canals and even their trousers, if it were not for that 
story of the wooden nutmegs ; it has made them absurd, and 
shown them to be rogues the wide world over. ‘“ Sir,”’ said 
my acquaintance, with a sudden accession of dignity, “I was 
born at Rotterdam !” 

If I say that a man going to Portugal for any other 
purposes than travel should learn to speak Portuguese, I 
may seem to utter a truism. Yet I am by no means per- 
suaded that the advice is good. The intending traveller must, 
as I have said, speak the language correctly and fluently. 
He who goes to a country intending to live in it permanently, 
perhaps to trade in it, may wisely hesitate before he con- 
descends to master its idiom. A stranger who permits himself 
to be fluent in a strange tongue, loses some of that ascendency 
which a contemptuous indifference to native customs and 
native forms of speech always gives him. Doctor Johnson was 
wrong, probably, after all, when he insisted upon speaking 
Latin instead of French to his French acquaintances. ‘To have 
heard so learned a man break down in his French genders and 
his auxiliary verbs, must infallibly have both mortified and 
impressed the Parisian philosophers. 

The judicious impertinence of our resident countrymen 
abroad, who will neither speak the language of the natives nor 
let them speak English, but who contrive a barbarous lingua 
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Franca between the two, is, on the whole, therefore, a successful 
mode of convincing foreigners of our superiority,—always 
assuming that it does not make them laugh. Of this, how- 
ever, there seems to be little danger; even the Pigeon 
English which is used in China, most ridiculous of spoken 
dialects, and the broken-down Hindustani of our people in 
India (itself a speech born in camps and bazaars), never raise 
a smile among Chinamen or Hindoos.. The Portuguese of 
Englishmen in Portugal has some of the “ pigeon” element 
in it, and the less educated the speaker the more barbarous 
does the dialect become, till in extreme cases Philistinism cul- 
minates in refusing altogether to learn the language of the 
country. I once came across an old working man, whose 
schooling had probably been of the slightest, and whose pride 
of race would not allow him to compromise his dignity by con- 
descending to speak Portuguese at all. ‘ These natives 
understand English well enough if they choose,” he said to 
me, “it’s only their confounded obstinacy, sir; if you talk 
loud enough they always understand ! ”’ 

There is something more than a new language to be learnt 
by some of our countrymen before they travel in Portugal. 
The natives of the country retain the ceremoniousness which 
was more or less universal in Kurope a hundred years ago. 
The ceremoniousness of the better bred Italians is as nothing 
to that of the Portuguese. ‘The punctiliousness and formality 
of their social converse exceeds that even of the Castilians. In 
Spain a man may safely use the title usted (your Worship) in 
addressing every class and rank, short of royalty itself. Not 
so in Portugal. He shows his ignorance and makes himself 
simply ridiculous if he fails to distinguish at least six different 
classes, with their different forms of address. A little beggar 
boy or girl he will speak to, impatiently or charitably, as the 
case may be, but always in the second person singular, *‘ Vat 
te embora,”’ Go thy way; or ‘‘ Pega n’isto,” Take this. If the 
same boy or girl has grown to years of discretion, more 
ceremony must be employed in the refusing or the bestowmg 
of alms, “ Nao pode ser,” It cannot be; “ Va com deus,” Pray 
go off (in the third person, let it be observed). 

A working man takes rank with our magistrates at home, 
and is literally his Worship. Vossemessé is itself a contrac- 
tion of Vossamercé, and when the dignity or the age of an 
interlocutor hardly entitle him to so much honour, the word is 
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contracted to Vossé. Little street boys are to each other in 
their play together their Lordships or their Worships: “‘ your 
Lordship is cheating,” ‘‘ your Worship has stolen my kite,” 
and so on. A tradesman is “‘ The Lord,” O Senhor, or, ‘ Your 
Lordship,” Vossa Senhoria, and these titles are applicable a 
good way up and down in the social scale. “ Your Excellency,” 
Vossa Excellencia, is reserved for persons of noble rank or high 
official position, and every lady below the rank of the Queen 
may also safely and properly be addressed as your Excellency. 

All these various titles of course require the use of the 
third person singular, as in Italian. The second person of 
the plural, formerly used by the Portuguese, has now for 
several generations been almost confined, in “ polite” Portu- 
guese at least, to prayers and addresses to the Deity. 

The forms used in letter-writing are endless. How to 
begin and how to end, what margin to leave, where to sign 
one’s name, when to write one’s address as « Casa de Vossa 
Ezxcellencia, Your Excellency’s own honse, and when to avoid 
this inexpensive kind of generosity ; when to end with the 
formal Deus guarde & Vossa Excellencia, May God preserve 
your Excellency, and when to assure your correspondent, as 
is the common form, that you venerate him, and are the most 
devoted of his servants—all this is a necessary part of the 
education of a traveller who desires to pass for a well-bred 
and courteous person. There isa formula for almost every- 
thing, and in circles of not the very highest class this sort of 
social culture is, as might be supposed, most excessive. 

In the remoter parts of Portugal a curious form of saluta- 
tion prevails, and prevails almost universally : a man meeting 
his acquaintance, or even a perfect stranger, says, “ Louvado 
seja Nosso Senhor Jesus Christo,’ Praised be Jesus Christ our 
Lord; and the answer is always, “H para sempre seja 
louvado,” And praised for ever and ever. It is still custo- 
mary in some parts of Portugal to say “ Viva!’ May you 
live! when a man sneezes, equivalent to the “God bless 
you,” which prevails among certain homely folk with us under 
similar circumstances. But in good society this custom is no 
longer fashionable, though one’s Portuguese friend, if one 
happens to sneeze in his presence, will sometimes say the 
word half under his breath, and with a slight deprecatory 
smile, as if to convey—‘ I know, my dear sir, that it is not 
quite the thing to say viva! but my interest in you is so 
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strong that I infringe les hienséances, to show how much I 
wish you well! ” 

A Jewish acquaintance, whom I have already mentioned, told 
me of a curious T'almudian legend to account for this singular 
practice, as old as Homer, and common, I believe, to every 
branch of mankind, of blessing a man who sneezes. When 
human beings were first created, the legend runs, they were 
very loosely put together, and a man’s first sneeze would 
shake him so completely to pieces as to be followed by his 
immediate break-up and dissolution. In process of time, how- 
ever, the bodies of men growing more substantial—the mole- 
cular particles perhaps, as Professor Tyndall would argue, 
more firmly compacted—sneezing was not invariably accom- 
panied by instant death, and bystanders, seeing a man sneeze 
with impunity, would express at once their astonishment and 
their congratulations by some such formula as Viva !—God 
bless you! and so forth. If our modern atomic philosophers 
can bring themselves to believe in this theory—and they can 
hardly be looked upon as men of a very sceptical habit of 
mind—they will no doubt thank me for this addition to the 
fabric of a cosmogony which they are industriously building 
up for our benefit. 

To return to Portuguese manners, it might be imagined 
that so courteous a people, and one whose communication 
with each other was so hedged about with formal observances, 
would be very little given to the use of “ naughty words” in 
conversation. It is sad to say that this is not the case. They 
are terribly hard swearers on occasion, but a connoisseur in 
conversational blasphemy would find little to approve in the 
range of oaths used by this small nation. The Portuguese is 
neither so free nor so frequent a swearer as the Spaniard, and 
he is not nearly so ingenious a one as the Italian: Like all 
southerners, his oaths have a tendency to be gross or in- 
decent ; and many of these people, when they are impatient or 
excited, use expressions that would shock an English bargee, 
and raise blushes in the mess-room of a cavalry regiment. 

The inefficacy of blasphemy as a mode of expression must, 
I suppose, have come home to every practiser of the art of 
swearing. An imprecation may start by being as profane or 
as abominable as it can be, aud yet with a little use it rubs off 
its wickedness or its grossness and therewith much of its point. 
Gentlemen in Spain with some claim to decent manners, and 
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even women (not ladies) of quite respectable morality, use 
expressions which are absolutely untranslatable ; and, to come 
nearer home, that fierce and exceedingly inappropriate epithet 
which our fastidious reporters print bl dy, has been so 
weakened by use, that a recent French Dictionary-maker 
renders it quite correctly “ adj., fam. trés, fort.” 

There is, it must be admitted, something singularly startling 
and bloodthirsty, at first hearing it, in the shouted ‘‘ Morra!” 
Let him die !—of a riotous Portuguese mob; but the generally 
good-humoured crowds of a Portuguese city are no more de- 
sirous of the death of the momentary object of their evil wishes, 
than an angry English election crowd would really like to see 
Mr. Disraeli guillotined, or Mr. Bright brought to the gallows. 

This whole subject of swearing is one to which literary men 
and philosophers have, perhaps, as yet hardly done full justice. 
An old Scotch lady has been heard to lament the decline in 
these islands of this once fashionable practice; it was, she 
contended, “a great set-off to conversation.” No one can 
deny that oaths, to some extent, take the place of ideas. If I 
were further from the necessary end of this paper, I should be 
glad further to moralize on this delicate theme ; I must instead 
content myself with a comparison. As contrasted with almost 
every European nation, we are monotonous in our oaths, and 
the art, it seems to me, is getting with us more and more con- 
fined to the less educated and intelligent among us ; but I will 
boldly assert, for the honour of my countrymen, that after some 
experience of the blasphemy of foreign nations, there is no 
oath so mouth-filling, so complete in every way, so simple, and 
so utterly stupid (for this is a great recommendation in swear- 
ing), as the fine sounding imprecation which is uttered ten 
thousand times a day at home, and has prevailed in these 
Islands since the time of Froissart. 





We have extracted a practical lesson or two from the Por- 
tuguese kitchen-garden. There is nothing to be learnt from 
their treatment of flowers, and but little from their manage- 
ment of orchards. They possess, indeed, many fine orchards 
of fruit trees, and groves of oranges and lemons, of olives and 
mulberries, and extensive forests of pine, chestnut, and cork 
trees, but they are far behind the Germans in forestal science, 
and the French—the masters of us all—in pomology. The Por- 
tuguese oranges grown in the interior are as large and good 
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as those from St. Michael’s, but the oranges which come from 
the seaboard districts—the only ones ever exported to Great 
Britain—are poor in quality, for which I can give no reason 
except bad cultivation, seeing that the best oranges in many 
other countries grow within reach of the sea breezes. 

The olives of Portugal—an important food of the people— 
are gathered riper than in Spain, France, or Italy, and are small 
and dark coloured. They are probably more wholesome, and, 
in my opinion, far better to eat, than the olives of any other 
country; so good, indeed, and so cheap, that it is a wonder 
they are not brought to this country in place of the hard, half- 
ripe and expensive olives of France. The oil made from them 
is generally badly made, but when properly purified it is quite 
as good, though by no means as saleable, as the fine oils of 
Italy. 

The climate of Portugal appears to be identical in many 
respects with that of Japan; and many Japanese shrubs and 
flowers, which dwindle and fail in the open air in France and 
England, grow magnificently in Portugal. Chief among them 
is the camellia, brought, it is said, about ninety years ago 
from Japan, and often seen in Portugal of the size of a full- 
grown appletree. ‘The camellia seems to require a rather damp 
climate, and perhaps a granite soil, for the tree is a weakling 
in the dry air of Lisbon, but thrives close by at Cintra, 
and still better at Oporto, where many new and beautiful 
varieties are grown,—among others the sweet-scented kind,* 
of whose existence no English gardener or botanist to whom 
I have spoken seems to be aware. Lovely as the flowers of 
the camellia are singly, the tree itself, in full bloom, is by no 
means an attractive sight. A camellia tree with a thousand 
flowers on it might be supposed, with its compact growth, its 
shiny leaves of rich green, to be an exquisitely beautiful object, 
but it is nothing of the sort. The flowers, as they begin to 
fade, get to be of a dingy brown, and hang a long time on 
the tree, and a camellia tree in full blossom has by far the 
largest proportion of its flowers withered and ugly. As a 
flowering shrub the camellia is not comparable to the poin- 
settia, which blossoms to perfection in the Algarve provinces, 
with its mass of intense scarlet bloom lovking like a richly- 


* A variety, if I am not mistaken, of C. myrtifolia. It has a beautiful, com- 
pact, rose-coloured blossom, with very close, regular, waxy, and rather pointed 
petals. The flower has a faint, honey-sweet scent. 
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coloured silken drapery hung on the branches of the tree, or to 
the white datura. A datura shrub in full bloom, with its 
thousands of pendant flower bells reflected in a pool of water, 
_ is a thing not soon to be forgotten. 

In their treatment of trees the Portuguese have a practice 
which, if I could be quite certain of its efficacy, I should not 
hesitate to proclaim to be an invention of singular value and 
importance. It was while travelling through the eastern part 
of the Province of Alemtejo,—the great province which lies 
immediately to the south of the river Tagus,—that I one day 
came upon a farmer boring a hole with an auger into the very 
heart of a large cork tree. Having driven the instrument 
about a foot into the tree, he took from his pocket a small 
bottle, and was proceeding to pour its contents into the hole 
he had made. At this juncture, my curiosity overcoming me, 
I dismounted and asked him what he was about. He showed 
me the bottle, which contained about a spoonful of quicksilver, 
and told me that this being poured into the hole, the tree 
would eventually die. He told me that a few drops of quick- 
silver so applied were enough to destroy the largest and most 
flourishing tree. Cause and effect seemed to me—and still 
seem—strangely disproportioned, and I cannot speak from 
any actual observation of the results as to the efficacy of this 
curious method of killing trees; nor, assuming that it is effi- 
cacious, can I account in any rational way for the destructive 
effects of so small a quantity of mercury. Perhaps it per- 
meates the tubes of the vegetable tissue; perhaps it mechani- 
cally arrests the ascending sap; perhaps, combining with the 
chemical constituents of the sap, it forms some powerful 
mercurial salt, poisonous to vegetation; perhaps the hole in 
the heart of the tree is itself fatal to it. I can only say that 
the practice, as I have described it, is not confined to one part 
of Portugal, and is at least believed in by the Portuguese. It 
might be worth while to try the experiment. If it be true 
that a tree can be so easily and cheaply destroyed, the value of 
such a fact to a colonist in uncleared forest land would be 
simply incalculable. I give the receipt for what it is worth. 
I do not vouch for it. I do not even believe it. ‘ It may be 
true,” as a Welshman says in one of our old comedies, “ but it 
is very impossible.” 

As farming is, in an agricultural country, the most im- 
portant and interesting of subjects, I will bring this paper to 
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a conclusion with a few words upon the matter. It is needless 
to say that farming in Portugal is the reverse of scientific. 
The owners of great estates in the midland and southern parts 
of the country are, indeed, at last turning their attention to 
the cultivation of their lands by machinery and by steam ; 
but Portuguese agriculture in general is quite two hundred 
years behind what it is in our own country. For instance, the 
rotation of crops involves a simple principle which I could 
never get a Portuguese farmer to entertain. He could per- 
fectly understand exhaustion of the land, but not that certain 
constituents only of the soil could be taken out of it ; not that 
it could be exhausted for one crop and not for another. In 
practice, indeed, the Portuguese disregard the great principle 
thus involved; and they disregard it with curious impunity. 
On farms suitably situated for irrigation, fair crops of maize 
have been raised, summer after summer, for over a hundred 
years. Jethro Tull himself could never have proposed to carry 
his famous and fallacious principle so far as this. 

How, then, it may be asked, can the Minho farmer do 
what the English theorist failed of accomplishing, how can 
he fly in the face of organic chemistry and all experience, and 
secure a valuable grain crop year after year from the same field ? 

The answer is a curious one, and the solution of the pro- 
blem is in perfect accordance with scientific law. Even Baron 
Liebig would have admitted its soundness. Every Minhote 
farm has adjoining it a piece of poor land occupied with gorse ; 
it is usually a part ofthe pine forest. I have already described 
how the gorse growth is cut every three years. The cutting 
is a root and branch operation, effected with the strong country 
hoe, The gorse is literally scraped up, and with it are cut 
mosses, bent grasses, gentians, ferns, and a liberal portion of 
the surface earth itself. All this is thrown into the cattle 
byres, into which no particle of straw (as with us at home) is 
ever cast; and this system of course results in three very 
appreciable advantages. First, a much larger quantity of 
manure is made than with the straw-fodder system, and, all 
the straw being used as food, the land of course “ carries more 
stock.” Secondly, the seeds of plants taken from the forest 
patches are of species whose seed will not germinate in culti- 
vated land, or having germinated will not thrive, and the fields 
are not in consequence made weed-dirty. Thirdly, these forest 
perennials of slower growth and development are fuller of en- 
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riching ingredients—phosphates, carbon, alkalis, and I know 
not what besides—than straw-fodder, and benefit the land 
accordingly; they put into it probably what it never had 
before; and the earthy particles which go with them area 
direct transfusion, as it were, of fresh blood into the veins of 
the soil, emptied and exhausted by successive grain crops. 
This is the explanation of the mystery, and it is for our farmers 
at home to say whether they think the plan worth adopting. 
It is not, I think, science that will try to dissuade them. 

To return to the farm system; the growing of maize (the 
chief bread corn) and the fattening of cattle bred in the 
mountains of the interior, are the two chief operations of the 
farmer, where the small farm system prevails. The oxen are 
stall-fed, because it would be wasteful to let them tread down 
the tiny fields in feeding themselves.. During the summer 
they are given the male flower pannicles of the maize, and the 
thinnings of the fields, and straw of various kinds ; in winter 
they get clover, rye, and other grasses, and maize straw—a 
comparatively sweet and fattening food. 

Instead of mowing the grass fields with scythes, which 
will cut from half to three quarters of an acre a day, the Portu- 
guese use tiny saw-toothed hooks that will cut but the fourth 
or sixth part of that area in a long summer’s day. The grass 
so painfully and slowly reaped is carried on men’s or women’s 
heads often the distance of a mile; and yet, wonderful to say, 
cattle so fed and fattened can be sent to England, pay freight 
and insurance, and sell at an excellent profit ; and this exporta- 
tion, begun some twenty years ago, has reached large propor- 
tions, and has had much to do with the enrichment of the farmers 
of the northern Provinces. 

The common plough in Portugal is formed of a crooked 
branch, and is so small that a man can carry it on his shoulder, 
and the friable soil is rather scratched than ploughed. The 
maize is sown broad-cast, and hand-hoed two or three times 
in the course of the year, and irrigated with little driblets of 
water led to its roots with all economy of the precious fluid 
and a skilfulness which it is pleasant to watch,—the barefooted 
labourer quickly cutting out with his hoe narrow channels for 
the flowing water, and stamping out a little basin round each 
plant. 

A Scotch or English farmer would, I have no doubt, laugh 
at the clumsy ploughs and harrows, the absence of labour- 
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saving machines, and the seeming waste of manual labour ; 
but it may be questioned whether, looking to the smallness of 
farms and the abundance of labour, the ridicule would be 
altogether justified. ‘The Portuguese farmer makes his farm 
pay—and pay well—and, after all, this is the surest test of 
farming. Until quite recently he has had, in the North at 
least, a wonderfully prosperous time ; but changes are taking 
place even in Portugal, and I doubt whether the old system 
and the old order of things will continue long unmodified and 
unreformed. Mines and railways compete with the farmer for 
his labourers, and emigration to Brazil is going on rapidly. 
Tke wages of day labour have nearly double in thirty years. 
Already farms are less fully cultivated than they used to be. 
The prices of cattle and Indian corn cannot continue always 
to rise in sympathy with the rise in wages, for cattle must 
follow the prices of the London market, and if maize gets 
much dearer, it will be cheapened again by importation. One 
of two things must therefore shortly take place ; either the non- 
cultivation of the poorer lands, or a reform in Portuguese 
agriculture. 


So it is that even the yeoman farmer on the remote hills 


of Portugal makes part of the great commercial system of 
the world, and gains or loses by a rise or fall in the price of 
corn in Chicago and Odessa, or of butcher’s meat in Leaden- 


hall Market. 


END OF “‘ NOTES OF TRAVEL IN PORTUGAL.’’ 














Sir Philip Sidnen. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


——_—_~>—_ 


Drivina westward through the beautiful dark elm-shadowed 
roads of Kent, past the hop-grounds, the rich-looking rose-em- 
bowered farmhouses, and the handsome country churches, the 
traveller becomes at one place aware that he is passing a very 
large park filled with stately oak, some of which overhang the 
highway, mingled with the elms. Suddenly, at a turn in the 
road, something bursts on the sight which generally elicits 
from the least sensitive and thoughtless an exclamation of 
pleasure ; for close by him, on the same level as the road, and 
removed from it only about two hundred yards, stands the vast 
gray ‘ludor facade of Penshurst, the home of the Sidneys, 
which is kept by the present Sidney, Lord De Lisle, like a 
great hereditary jewel, each stone of which, when it becomes 
necessary, is replaced in its old site with the most pious care. 
We consider Penshurst to be one of the most striking objects 
in this wonderful land of ours. 

Ben Jonson uses exactly the epithet for it which we should 
use ourselves; in spite of its vast size and magnificence, it is 
“homely ” in the best sense of the word. On one side of the 
house, the oak-studded park rolls away over hill and dale, 
hemmed in all round by the Kentish woodlands; on the other 
side the pleasance, my lady’s flower-garden, opens on the 
churchyard ; the church, which would be worth seeing, even 
if the hall were not there, is hemmed in by tombs, some of 
which are so old as to be beyond human knowledge. The 
beautiful little village begins in the churchyard itself, with a 
wonderful post and peltry house of the twelfth century ; and 
the entrance to the churchyard from the village is under an 
unique lych-gate, composed of two houses connected by a loft, 
under which you walk. Here stands an elm which, judging 
from those in Christchurch Walk, must have been old when 
Philip and Mary Sidney were young. Beyond the little street, 
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the land slopes down to the Medway, here a gentle, pleasant 
stream, giving no more sign that lower down it would float 
the greatest navy in the world, than did the boy-life of Philip 
Sidney, who bathed and fished in it, foreshadow the glorious 
death at Zutphen. 

Standing in front of the lych-gate, and looking away from 
the church, you see the junction of the valleys of the Hden 
and Medway at your feet, then turning into the churchyard, all 
the world seems left behind. Entering the silent church, you 
are entirely as leisure to examine every tomb for yourself, but 
it is as well to have some one to point out at least one. Here, 
singularly enough, and not at Hever, hes Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
brother of the queen. In the Sidney chapel, now, under the 
care of the present owner, a beautifully decorated shrine, you 
come first on the Sidneys, in the tomb of Sir Henry Sidney, 
worried to death and half ruined by one of the most exacting, 
mean, and selfish of sovereigns. Space, however, prevents 
our lingering in the church ; so, passing out of the old porch, 
much such a one as George Herbert must have written in, you 
turn to the right and stand before the house itself, which rises 
sheer out of level, smooth-shorn lawns, large enough for fifty 
games at bowls at once. You pass through the gateway under 
the tower, and into the first quadrangle. At the end of 
this you proceed into the great hall, built in Edward III.’s 
reign, long before the Sidneys themselves held Penshurst. 
It is much in the same state now as it was then. The 
massive and, apparently, indestructive tables on each side 
were once filled with servants, who heard the laughter from 
the high table at the dais when Ben Jonson made a joke. 
But the hall itself is so old that the Sidneys almost appear 
modern; long before their time the Pencesters feasted and 
fasted in this hall, and you see at this day the Lord’s Gallery 
on the right, on which he could appear and stop the riot if it 
got too furious. An admirable gazetteer, whose article we 
turned over the other. day, makes a most singular mistake 
about this hall; he says that “it is remarkable for its enor- 
mous fireplace.” It is remarkable for having no fireplace at 
all in the ordinary acceptation of the term; here, instead, is, 
we believe, the last reredos left in England (we speak under 
correction). In front of the dais, nearly equidistant between the 
high and side tables, is a slightly raised hearth about seven 


feet square. At each end are andirons, about four feet 
27 
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high, supporting a long cross bar, against which are piled 
‘arge billets of wood of about five feet long, like the 
eaves of a house; these being set fire to, their struc- 
ture, and the fact of their having a draught from below on 
all sides, cause the smoke to ascend straight to the roof, 
where it was formerly caught by the louvre, which was lan- 
thorn-shaped, and open on all sides, and so dispersed whichever 
way the wind might blow. All around the hall is armour ; 
but you do not stay long here, you ascend the stairs towards 
the gallery. Philip, Robert,’ Mary, unhappy Algernon, 
Sacharissa, Ben Jonson, Waller—how many hundred others 
known to the history of England ?—have passed up here before ; 
a door is opened, and suddenly you are among them. 
Probably, there is no more startling family gallery of portraits 
in England than that at Penshurst. You will probably be first 
arrested by that of an exquisitely beautiful blonde, in the 
first blush of her womanhood and genius ; that is Mary—“ Sid- 
ney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother”—before that befell her 
which made her write :— 


“‘ Never again let lass put garland on ; 
Instead of garland wear sad cypress now, 
And bitter elder broken from the bough.” 


It would be impossible to enumerate the other portraits 
here, and this would not be the place to do so; we are only 
concerned with two or three, which will be noticed in their 
places ; but before we leave this lovely spot, let explode once, 
and we hope for ever, the idea that the Sidney oak was 
planted on the day when Philip Sidney was born. There is 
only vague tradition for it, and two lines of Ben Jonson, 
which, if they prove anything, prove that the oak was nearly, 
if not quite, the largest tree in the park in his time! Let 
the reader judge. After speaking of the “broad beech and 
the chestnut shade, he goes on :— 


“ That taller tree, which as a nut was set 
At his great birth where all the muses met.” 


Judging from other famous oaks, we should say it was five 
hundred years old if it was a day. 

The first known Sidney came from Anjou, as a knight in 
the train of Henry II., in 1154, so the origin of the family is 
lost in the mists of antiquity. Sir Wiliam Sidney, chamber- 
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lain to Henry VIII., was the first owner of Penshurst: 
he commanded the right wing at Flodden, and from his 
time the Sidneys were interesting to all who, like Mr. 
Francis Galton, believe in transmitted and hereditary 
talent. The fact is, that the breeding of Sir Philip Sidney, 
both on the father’s and mother’s side, was so fine that, had 
he been a race-horse, a speculative connoisseur would have paid 
a thousand pounds for him as a yearling. 

From the time of the original Sir William Sidney, who 
came with Henry II. from Anjou, and who died in 1188, the 
family history may be passed over; we understand, however, 
that some one peculiarly qualified for the task is about to write 
an exhaustive family history from sources unobtainable by the 
ordinary student. We have no doubt that a great deal remains to 
be written about the good Sir Henry Sidney’s Irish adminis- 
tration, and also about the unfortunate Algernon (whose face, 
as seen at Penshurst, is one of profound unforgetable sadness). 
Thirteenth from the first Sidney comes William, the first of 
Penshurst, one of a race of finished courtiers in the best sense 
of the term. The first Sir William of Anjou was chamberlain 
to Henry II., and the first Sir William of Penshurst was cham- 
berlain to King Henry VIII. ‘The latter had a clear English 
pedigree of three hundred and fifty years, when the king granted 
him Penshurst for his services at I'lodden and elsewhere. He 
had other rewards, however; he was governor and tutor to 
Edward VI. from his birth to his coronation. We are, how- 
ever, more interested in his son Henry. 

Henry was born in 1529, and when only eight years old 
was henchman to Henry VIII.; this exactly corresponds with 
the birth of Edward VI. So he must have been eight years 
older than that unfortunate and, we fear, murdered monarch. 
Mr. Froude has written at great length the story of Sir Henry 
Sidney’s virtues ; his bravery, his ability, and his great wrongs 
at the hands of the mistress he had served so long and so 
faithfully. We, of course, shall only notice him incidentally, 
after the birth of his son. It suffices here to say that 
Edward VI. died in Henry’s arms, and it was probably he 
who held the dying youth up to the window at Greenwich. 
Sir Henry neither suspected the guilt of his father-in-law, nor 
did he join in his insane and fatal plot. He had married, in 
1552, Lady Mary Dudley, daughter of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, and granddaughter of the Dudley who was beheaded 
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with Empson for peculation. She therefore lost both father 
and grandfather on the block. Her brother, Lord Guildford 
Dudley. and her sister-in-law, Lady Jane Grey, had just 
perished on the scaffold. Yet it was a very powerful alliance ; 
Henry became brother-in-law to Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, 
Robert the far too celebrated Earl of Leicester, and the Earl 
of Huntingdon. By his sister’s marriages he was brother-in- 
law to Sir W. Dormer, Sir John Harrington, Sir William 
Fitzwilliam, and the Earl of Sussex. Lady Mary’s pedigree 
was splendid with the names of Talbots, Howards, Berkeleys, 
De Lisles. If good breeding, we repeat, always told in men as 
in horses, no mau was ever better bred than Philip Sidney, un- 
fortunately it does not, as can be seen every day. He seems to 
have taken after the more refined and stately race of his father 
than the more ambitious and turbulent family of his mother, 
who seem to have had a singular faculty for taking an extreme 
side in politics. One only, for example, in their pedigree stands 
simply thus: ‘“‘ Warren D’Isle, hanged 1322.” 

The heir of the Sidueys was born 1554, Henry’s father had 
borne himself so wisely during the troubles of the time that he 
was acquitted of all charge, and restored to his honours by 
Mary, when she had been four months married, and had not 
perhaps yet awakened to the lamentable reality of her situa- 
tion. The birth of Philip was nearly coincident with this piece 
of well-deserved good fortune; and so it came about that the 
noblest and purest gentleman who ever ornamented England 
was named in honour of one of the greatest scoundrels who 
ever disgraced Spain, and the gentlest of beings, his sister, 
after the most bitter and cruel of bigots; the boy was called 
Philip, and the girl, coming a year after, Mary. 

Looking at the portraits of these two beautiful children on 
the wall, and then casting your eyes through the window down 
into the silent, sunny quadrangle, it requires no great effort of 
imagination to transfer the picture to the garden. Once more 
the door leading to the park opens, and the children come 
toiling up the steps from some long expedition among the 
oaks, the beeches, and the braken, laden with the spoils of 
their ramble, wild flowers and ferns; the vision fades in an 
instant, and you turn to see the melancholy Algernon brooding 
before you. . 

Tho early life at Penshurst must have been very short. Sir 
Henry was sent to Ireland in 1556, and only returned to be 
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sent to Ludlow as Lord President of Wales, where he 
ultimately died, after spending twenty-two years in office, and 
losing many thousand pounds. We can find no exact testimony 
about the time when little Philip was moved to Ludlow. 
Masson gives us a beautiful description of the place (Milton, 
vol. i., p. 568), so good that we prefer it to any gazetteer. 
We must leave the description of the place itself to Professor 
Masson, for we have never seen it, and can only describe the 
boy Sidney’s route to and fro from Shrewsbury School to 
Ludlow, as far as Stretton. Masson says beautifully about the 
country there: “It is one of those tracts of rich, green 
scenery, lovely in hill and vale, which admonish one that 
there England is passing into Wales.” Exactly; but long 
before Ludlow the change becomes apparent. EKight miles 
from Shrewsbury, going southward, you are almost among 
mountains. Caradoc, Lawley, and Longmynd are towering 
around you, and Watling Street, bends round under Lawley 
on your left from the modern road to Stretton. Twelve miles 
from Shrewsbury you can climb Longmynd, and among the 
waving heather and the innumerable crowding grouse, can see 
the infant Severn, pouring down from Plinlimmon, 


“And watch the silver river drawing slowly 
Her waters from the purple hill.”’ 


Such was the country in which Sidney passed his earlier youth. 
It is a peculiarly solemn and quiet country, surrounded by the 
everlasting hills. It may have given a tone to the boy’s mind, 
though that is probably a fancy ; it certainly gave no tone to 
his poetry, as far as we can discover. 

Shrewsbury was then, as now, one of the finest schools in 
England. School traditions are generally nonsense; a school 
exists and flourishes because it is wanted in a particular place. 
Shrewsbury is such a school. Shrewsbury existed then, as it 
exists now, because it was rich enough to pay a first-class staff ; 
because there was no school so good within fifty miles, and so 
the country gentlemen sent their sons there. Here Philip 
Sidney met Fulke Greville, and made the greatest friendship 
of his life, if we except that with Langnet. Fulke Greville’s 
description of him at this time may offend some, we confess that 
it pleases us. Some will say that boys with anything in them 
are always naughty, for ourselves we do not see the necessity. 
“IT lived with him and knew him from a child,” says Lord 
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Brooke, ‘ yet I never knew him other than a man, with such 
staidness of mind, lovely and familiar gravity, as carried grace 
and reverence above greater years, his talk ever of know- 
ledge, and his very play tending to enrich his mind.” No 
doubt that the presence of one such boy in a school has an 
influence nearly as great as the best of head-masters, with an 
inferior or rebellious staff under him. Sidney had such an 
influence on Fulke Greville, that he had written on his tomb: 
“Servant to Queen Elizabeth, councillor to King James, and 
friend to Sir Philip Sidney.” 

The letter written by Sir Henry to Philip at the age of 
twelve, is probably one of the most beautiful things extant ; 
it gave rules for the boy’s conduct from which the man never 
departed. It seems to be the key-note to the whole life; still 
if it were hung up in every school, how many Philip Sidneys 
should we turn out ? Hcho answers, “How many?” We can 
only give a condensation of it, the original is too long. 

The first precept is that thoughtful prayer be used as an 
ordinary act. Study so much and no more as your master 
assigns. Enrich your tongue with words and your wit with 
matter, judgment will grow. Obey and you will learn to 
command. Be courteous to all, nothing winneth so much with 
so little cost. Use moderate diet, seldom drink wine, yet 
rometimes do, lest being enforced to drink upon the sudden 
you should find yourself inflamed. Use exercise of your body. 
Delight to be cleanly as well in all parts of your body as in 
your garments, it will make you grateful in each company. 
Give yourself to be merry, but ever devoid of biting words 
and scurrility to any man. Be rather a hearer and bearer away 
of other men’s speech than a beginner—otherwise you shall be 
counted to delight to hear yourself speak. Let never oath 
be heard to come out of your mouth, nor word of ribaldry. 
Be rather rebuked of light fellows for shamefacedness than of 
your sad friends for pert boldness. ‘Tell no untruth, no, not 
in trifles ; there is no greater reproach to a gentleman than to 
be accounted a liar. . 

We have done gross injustice to this fine piece of writing, 
but even the abstract we have given shows the peculiarly 
thoughtful nature of Sir Henry. With these precepts, and 
many others in his head, Philip Sidney went to Christ Church 
at the even then early age of thirteen. Oxford was then under 
the Chancellorship of his uncle, Lord Leicester. His unfortu- 
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nate aunt, Lady Dudley, better known as Amy Robsart, had 
met her death, by fair means or foul, eight years previously 
at Cumnor, three miles off, but he probably knew nothing until 
afterwards. Sir Walter Scott, in one of his most beautiful 
novels, introduces this unhappy lady in the revels at Kenil- 
worth fifteen years after her death, and after the inquest upon 
her. Fiction never took such liberties before or since, we 
hope. While he was about it he should have gone further in 
his audacity, and have made Philip Sidney—who cut a great 
figure at Kenilworth—recognize his dead aunt, whom he never 
could possibly have seen. What would be said to a novelist 
who took such liberties nowadays? and yet how many novelists 
have we who could write “Kenilworth” ? Like the Roman 
Catholics, in some cases we like the legend better than the 
facts. It is noticeable, in passing, that, when Dr. Pethgrew 
published his pamphlet on this subject five-and-twenty years 
ago, the error in Sir Walter Scott’s chronology was looked on 
as a discovery. Any working-man reading the “ Penny 
Encyclopedia” might have found it out. And singularly 
also, while we write, a most admirable play is being acted ata 
first-class theatre, which hangs upon the same atrocious mistake. 

What was the boy’s religion? Why, it was the religion of 
the State; Sir Henry Sidney got into no trouble under Queen 
Mary, and into no trouble, on the score of religion, under Queen 
Elizabeth. The Sidneys were a simple family as regarded 
their religion, and the formularies and ritualisms of the Chris- 
tian faith seem to have had no importance with them. There 
was undoubtedly mass in Penshurst Church until the mass was 
suppressed, and the boy Philip must have attended it. At 
this point may we refer our readers to “Froude,” vol. vi., 
pp. 112—115. He will see there, and elsewhere, how extremely 
gradual the change from one religion to the other was. The 
Sidneys under Mary must have been the most devout of 
Papists. Under Elizabeth they were what was then called 
Protestant, but would be called now extremely High Church. 
The doctrines of the Church of England differed very slightly 
from those of the liberal Church of Rome ; the dead stop 
comes at Papal supremacy ; the Sidneys, after the accession of 
Elizabeth, stopped at the Thirty-seventh Article, for which 
they would have died. Otherwise they would have called them- 
selves Catholics, as every English Churchman does now who 
says the Apostles’ Creed. 
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He had not been at Oxford long when his father took him 
away to Ludlow for a month, to enjoy the society of the son of 
whom he had seen so little, but who had already won the 
esteem and admiration of such men as Cecil and Leicester. 
He was about to go back to that weary Ireland, and so he 
had a peaceful time of it in the bosom of his family. He 
departed sorrowfully, Philip went back to Oxford, and Lady 
Sidney to Penshurst ; but mother and son met at Christmas at 
the pleasant home of the Cecils at Hampton Court. Here, 
at the early age of sixteen, was his first love affair. Anne 
Cecil was a year or so younger than Philip, but the affair went 
such lengths that Sir Henry Sidney wrote from Ireland to ask 
her hand in marriage for his son. The great father threw 
cold water upon the scheme, on account, most likely, of 
Philip’s probable poverty. Lord Leicester, however, encou- 
raged the matter, and as Philip was at this time his probable 
heir, his word might have had some weight; however, it 
never came to anything. Anne’s father over-reached him- 
self, and for the sake of wealth married her to a hopeless 
spendthrift, for the sake of advancement to a traitor, and for 
the sake of domestic happiness to a man who preferred the 
courtezans of the streets to a wife in every way fit for an 
emperor. Such a man was Edward de Vere, Ear! of Oxford, 
whom we shall meet hereafter calling Philip Sidney a puppy 
in the tennis court. 

At Christ Church he was three years, but took no degree, 
having left probably in consequence of the plague ; and before 
we speak about his companions we may as well speak about 
his scholarship. His Greek was but partially learnt, but his 
mastery over Latin, both in writing the language and in 
the now nearly lost art of speaking it, was very great. Putting 
his Latin beside Milton’s would be almost as unfair as putting 
his poetry beside Milton’s. Milton, when a youth, was such 
a master of the language that he could go on, line after line, 
making puns and verbal jingles, one after another, in rapid 
succession. That Sidney could not do, and it must be said 
that some of Milton’s early Latin jokes were such as would 
never have passed Sidney’s mouth, innocent as they were. 
Professor Masson has selected one, at all events, which would 
go far towards earning rustication for the audacious under- 
graduate who uttered it before his superiors ; yet we are not 
aware that an overwhelming majority of our undergraduates 
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can compare in purity with Milton. Sidney’s Latin more 
resembles that of Tacitus than that of Cicero. A little 
“jerkey,” and perhaps a little bold, we give a specimen of 
it for the satisfaction of such of our readers who care for the 
language ; it is better than Lord Dufferin’s famous speech 
at Reyksjavik :—‘“‘ Oro ut diligenter ad me Scribus, et 
pigritiam forsan excutiam Literas Fremingo nostro mittas. 
Taxius enim veloces, suos equos nimium exercuit. Doleo 
sane casum illius viri. Belus noster tecum jam, ut credo, 
veteres amicitize fructus suavitu in memorium vocat. Amo, 
illum et tamen invideo.” 

That will be enough. His friends at Oxford were Fulke 
Greville, who went after a time to Cambridge; Sir Edward 
Dyer, afterwards Chancellor of the Garter; the immortal 
Hakluyt, and the equally immortal Camden. We must, how- 
ever, go forward to more important people in more important 
places than Oxford. It is enough here to say that Sir Henry 
Sidney had impoverished himself in the Queen’s service in 
Treland, and had impaired his health ; that his wife had utterly 
ruined her once splendid beauty by faithfully attending the 
Queen during the smallpox, and had lost all her jewels in 
a shipwreck on the voyage to Ireland. Elizabeth, with 
characteristic meanness, offered Sidney a peerage, which she 
knew—none better—he was too poor to accept ! 

It was declined, and Elizabeth, in her baseness, could turn 
on Henry Sidney at any time, and cast the refusal of the 
white elephant in his teeth, while she loaded her worthless 
favourite with magnificent gifts, which cost her nothing, but 
the nation much. Although she would not reward the father, 
she had no objection to assist the son. She, through the 
intervention of his uncle, Lord Leicester, gave him leave to 
go to Paris with Lord Lincoln, and to stay abroad two years. 
Lord Lincoln’s errand was to look after the Alencon marriage, 
which was to unite Elizabeth, now nearly forty, to a boy not 
twenty. A more insane piece of folly was probably never 
proposed. 

Philip Sidney, however, did not at this particular time take 
that extreme interest in the marriage of his sovereign which 
he did afterwards. From all available, though contradictory 
sources, the balance of probability lies strongly in this direc- 
tion; Philip Sidney was sent over to Walsingham, at Paris, 
merely as a young English gentleman on his travels. It is 
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absolutely idle to suppose that he had anything either to say 
or to do there. Lord Lincoln returned with his message of 
folly to Elizabeth, and left young Sidney with Walsingham to 
witness a sight more hideous and terrible than the terror of 
1798, or the Communist rising of 1871. That political volcano, 
Paris, was preparing for an eruption. In Sicily, when there 
are no earthquakes, the peasants on the slope of Etna are wise 
enough to know that the mountain is going to make a pro- 
nunciamento, and move their goods. The Parisians, like the 
Sicilians, generally know the signs of danger, but are them- 
selves sometimes taken by surprise. Walsingham had seen 
much; but he was evidently as entirely unprepared for what 
went on in Paris on St. Bartholomew’s day as, later on, were 
Bailly, Lafayette, Louis XVI., Charles X., Louis Philippe, or 
the Empress Eugenie. We have nothing to do with poiities, 
we have only to record the fact that the volcano, called Paris, 
exploded, and Philip Sidney was there to see it. 

Peering out of Walsingham’s house, he saw blood and 
slaughter for the first time. Every thoughtful man who has 
seen the picked men of a great nation lying ripped, torn, and 
dead on a great battle-field, will remember what the effect of 
the spectacle was to him. ‘Those awful four days of refuge in 
the English embassy—with the pale Englishman walking from 
room to room, only looking into the street to be driven back 
by some new sight of horror; those irregular rattles of mus- 
ketry which told of some fresh iniquity, the deadly gloom of the 
house, and the doubt whether Charles himself could protect 
them against the devil which he had allowed his mother to 
raise—must have made Sidney think very deeply. From this 
time, his animosity against the Church of Rome was part of 
his nature; the teaching of Languet shortly afterwards entirely 
confirmed him. He was a Protestant henceforward, though 
the ritual under which he worshipped, and the creed in which 
he believed, would have marked him out as a rather high 
churchman in these times; that, however, is no business of 
ours. How many Protestants of the present day would stand 
the creed and ritual of ‘‘ Protestant Queen Bess’ we are 
unable to say, but certainly very few. 

Languet was now fifty-five years of age, Sidney only 
eighteen. Languet was a Burgundian, and his powers of con- 
versation and argument not only had the strength of the 
wines of his country, but also that je ne sais quoi, called 
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“bouquet.” He was a perfectly irresistible person; he had 
been Professor of Civil Law in the University of Padua, but 
he met Melancthon on a visit to Wurtemberg. The Chrysostom 
of the Reformation converted him, and he left the Church of 
Rome. He was in Paris as agent for the Prince of Saxony 
during the Bartholomew Massacre, and was hidden. Sidney, 
as far as we can make out, never saw him there, but made his 
acquaintance at Frankfort a few months after his departure 
from Paris. ‘The relations between Languet and Sidney are, 
in our cold age, almost comical; for warmth, some of their 
letters can compare to some of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

Sidney lingered at Frankfort with Languet a long time, 
and then accompanied him to Vienna, where he was at the 
court of Maximilian Il. He then travelled in Hungary, and 
returning to Vienna, passed on into Italy, having, for his com- 
panions, Thomas Coningsby, a young gentleman of good birth, 
who afterwards married a Fitzwilliam ; Griffin Madox, a Welsh- 
man ; and Lewis Byskett, afterwards Clerk to the Council of 
Ireland under two deputies. While on their way towards 
Venice, Sidney and Coningsby quarrelled, Sidney being 
obviously in the wrong; but the heat passed away, and their 
friendship lasted through life. 

At Venice, he was introduced into Society by the French 
ambassador, Armand de Ferrier. ‘Titian was still alive, but we 
find it very strange to hear of other great names in connection 
with one so homely and so familiar to us as that of Philip 
Sidney. He writes to Languet from Venice: ‘ This day one 
Paul of Verona has begun my portrait, for which I must stay 
here two or three days longer. Love me, and farewell. 
Venice, Feb. 26,1574. I have written this letter half asleep.* 
Yours from my heart, Philip Sidney.” 

And in another place he had written from Padua: “ As 
soon I get back to Venice I will employ either Paul Veronese 
or Tintoretto, both of whom are masters of their art.” It 
would be interesting to know how much Sidney paid either or 
both of these artists, and what the value of the pictures would 
be now. He bore also an introduction from Languet to the 
famous Count Philip Lewis of Hannau, of whom he frequently 
speaks, and to whom he once wrote (in 1575) a letter, in which he 

* Hodie effigiem meam inchoavit Paulus quidam Veronensis, propter quam 


oportet ut duos aut tres dies adhur hic commorier. Vale et me ama Hee 
scripsi plane domituriens, Tuus ex animo Philipus Sidneus. 
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says of Elizabeth, that she is in good health, but somewhat 
advanced in years, which she would scarcely have liked, as it 
was only in 1575. He also sent him some English dogs, and 
the Count returned the compliment with a book. 

Before he returned to England, he found himself master 
of four languages, a splendid fencer, and a fine horseman. His 
friends were the companions of the scholar Carlo Borromeo, of 
the painter Titian, of Palladio the architect, and Palestrina 
the musician, of Tasso the poet, and Carpi the theologian ; he 
had studied both men and books with the greatest diligence, 
had lived a blameless life, and so his friends, on his return, 
found him to be one of the most elegant and accomplished 
gentlemen of his day. He was just in time to take part in 
his uncle’s great revels at Kenilworth ; and passing on in the 
train of Elizabeth to Chartley he met, for the first time, Pene- 
lope, daughter of Lord Essex. She was then thirteen, and 
she was to be immortalized by Philip Sidney as Stella. 

Father and son were but a short time together. Sir Henry 
Sidney had been four years principally at Ludiow; he was 
now to go to Ireland to supersede Lord Essex, leaving poor 
Lady Sidney at his house in town in enforced attendance on 
Elizabeth, who spared neither her poverty nor her ill-health 
for her own selfish whims. She might have had mercy surely, 
seeing that Lady Sidney had from being one of the most 
beautiful women in Kngland become a hideous wreck, through 
the disease contracted of the queen. She was in debt too, 
and Philip’s expenses at Court were something. Still she had 
the comfort of his society. Her husband taking the part of 
Lord Essex offended the Queen, but Lord Essex was sent back 
to Ireland to die. Philip went with him, but was absent when 
the event happened, and only returned to Dublin to find the 
noblest and dearest of his friends a corpse. Lord Essex had been 
asking uneasily for him, and the last words he ever spoke about 
him were prophetic; he expressed his desire that he should marry 
Penelope, and ended, ‘‘ if he go on in the course he hath begun, 
he will be as famous and worthy a gentleman as ever England 
bred,” which showed the singular acuteness of Lord Essex. 
Was there ever a distinct contract between Philip Sidney and 
Penelope Devereux ? The only printed evidence is Waterhouse’s 
letter ; we are, however, to know more about this presently. 

Such a wonderful gentleman as Mr. Philip Sidney, who 
attended Court and dressed so well, was not likely to remain 
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long out of employment under the sovereignty of a woman 
who utilized every one as cheaply as she could. He was sent 
in pomp with his friend, Fulke Greville, to Vienna and Heidel- 
berg, to express a mild and cautious sympathy with Pro- 
testantism. Though now only twenty-two, he possessed the 
confidence of Leicester his uncle, Burghley, and Walsingham. 
At Heidelberg he did not see the new Elector Lewis, but his 
brother Cassimir. At Prague, whither he followed the Em- 
peror Rudolf, he saw the poor widowed queen of Charles IX., 
who had just lost her father. Sidney, who had known her at 
Paris in the dark days of Bartholomew, consoled her as 
well as he could, but ‘‘ her answer was full of humbleness, and 
she spake so low that I could not understand many of her 
words.” ‘The recollection of her husband’s terrible death-bed, 
and the death of her father, had broken the poor lady’s heart. 
Sidney spoke with great force and grace to the Emperor, 
beseeching him to follow in his father’s footsteps, and, above 
all, to beware of Spain and of Rome. He was dismissed with 
honour, but gained nothing but a distrust of the Emperor 
Rudolf. He departed again for Heidelberg, where he now 
saw the Elector; he left Heidelberg with the same results as 
were gained at Prague—nothing. 

Languet was with Sidney at Cologne when the latter ex- 
pressed a desire to go into the low countries and see William 
of Orange. Languet opposed him, and they as nearly as 
possible quarrelled about it, when Queen Elizabeth sent a 
letter ordering him to go. This also enabled him to see Don 
John of Austria on his road; he completely won this proud 
Spaniard, who was forced to acknowledge that he was one of 
the first gentlemen in Europe. A very different man was 
William of Orange, whom Fulke Greville describes as being 
dressed like something between a miserably shabby student 
and a bargeman; a strange contrast to the elegance of the 
English Embassy. However different in dress, they conceived 
a most hearty and lasting affection for one another. Sidney 
was absent from London about three months. 

He returned to find himself raised to the highest rank 
of the men of his day, and his adored sister Mary, the bride 
of the wealthy and powerful Earl of Pembroke, while his poor 
father was still toiling his life away on that weary Ireland, not 
even having been allowed leave of absence for his daughter’s 
wedding. Elizabeth was savage with Henry Sidney for two 
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reasons. She wanted him to do his work for nothing, and 
fight without soldiers, which in spite of spending thousand 
after thousand of his own money he was unable to do. Again, 
she was angry with him on the rather old subject of Ormond, 
her favourite, whom Sir Henry Sidney had treated like other 
powerful Irishmen in the way of imposts. She scoided Sir 
Henry by letter, and he replied to her in a tone of just in- 
dignation. Philip Sidney met Ormond at Court, and Ormond 
spoke to him patronizingly ; Philip Sidney looked the Irishman 
in the face contemptuously, and then, before a frightened Court, 
turned on his heel without uttering a word. His splendid 
defence of his father, backed up as it was by Burghley, was 
completely victorious ; and outspoken as it was, he seems to 
have lost no favour with the Queen; but then he was young 
and handsome, and that notoriously went a long way. 

His life was now that of a courtier. Burghley, Walsingham, 
Ormond, Knollys, Oxford, Sackville, would have been the 
most conspicuous of the men around him, while the Queen 
continued to pet him and to worry his father towards a pre- 
mature grave. He began writing with a trifling masque, the 
** Lady of the May.’? He was at the reception of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge at Audley End, where he must have 
seen the long-delayed meeting between the Abbot of Dun- 
fermline and her Majesty, and also must have made the 
acquaintance of Gabriel Harvey. We talk now of France being 
humbled ; the humiliation of the glorious old nation of Scot- 
land, just at this time, was such that it would have turned a 
cautious Thiers into an infuriated Gambetta. That progress 
to Audley End is a very curious study.* He was much tempted 
to join his friend, Duke Cassimir, in the low countries, but the 
more sacred duty of standing by his father detained him, to 
the great pleasure of Languet. Indeed, our English Bayard 
would have fared little better than his great original did in the 
Battle of the Spurs. Sir Henry Sidney returned from Ireland 
to be treated with more incredible meanness than ever; and 
the next noticeable thing was Duke Cassimir coming over, with 
Languet as his companion ; the latter for the first time made 
acquaintance with Sir Henry Sidney, and the incomparable 


* It seems that this was the time when Sidney was preparing to join Cassimir, 
but that does not tally with other accounts. The real truth seems to be that the 
Queen gave him leave to go, but sent such a message to Cassimir as he refused to 
take. Consequently we think that that is the truth of the matter. 
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Mary, Countess of Pembroke. Languet’s opinion of the Court 
of Queer Elizabeth was a low one, and he scolded his young 
friend for wasting his time at it: Fulke Greville and Dyer 
were his chief friends, and the former brought for Queen 
Elizabeth such a message from William of Orange, about 
Sidney, that he refused to have it delivered. It ran to the 
effect, “that Mr. Philip Sidney was one of the ripest and 
greatest statesmen which he knew of in all Europe.” 

We must pass on to the Alencon marriage, which brings 
Philip Sidney in great prominence, in consequence of the 
noble audacity of his line of conduct. At first, Leicester and 
Walsingham conceived that Elizabeth was only trifling, but it 
soon became evident that the matter was extremely serious. 
A formal letter came from the King of France, approving of 
his brother’s suit; the Duke himself threw up the United 
Provinces at LElizabeth’s dictation, and pressed for his 
reward; Catharine de Medici was writing to Walsingham, 
looking upon the thing as settled. Elizabeth wished him to 
come to England, but, instead of coming, he sent M. Simier, 
whom Elizabeth christened her petit singe. She was dissem- 
bling. She had cleared the Provinces of the French, and was 
in no hurry to keep her bargain. The nation, with all her 
advisers, were contemptuous and angry; only Sussex sup- 
ported her. Leicester’s secret marriage with Lady Essex had 
been discovered, to the Queen’s immense indignation, Letitia, 
the new countess, being her Majesty’s most objectionable 
cousin; he was therefore in disgrace and retirement. Alencon 
was now twenty-three,* and Elizabeth forty-six, and the im- 
probability of her having children was the only safeguard 
against the extreme danger which would accrue should such 
an event take place at her age. The Protestants were, of 
course, violently against a marriage with a St. Bartholomew 
Catholic, who demanded to be crowned King Consort, to have 
£80,000 a year, or to receive one of the duchies of York or 
Lancaster, and who hinted at the occupation of an English 
port by a French garrison. At last the bridegroom came— 
as hideous and as hoarse as Marat, yet without the strangely 


-* Or was he twenty-seven? Who can tell when doctors disagree? The 
greatest and latest historian of those times convicts himself of an error. Anjou 
was seventeen years younger than Elizabeth; Alengon two years younger than 
Anjou. We simply leave the matter as we find it, as a sum in subtraction, 
which any one can do for themselves, If there is any error, it is not ours. 
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attractive vivacity in feature of that assassin, and without his 
wild genius of speech. 

The vain and unscrupulous Earl of Oxford—who wrote 
some poetry, which, happily or unhappily, is consigned to 
oblivion—obtained high favour by flattering the wretched 
creature whom Elizabeth, with senile absurdity, called her 
Grenouille, but whom she affected to think lovely. Philip 
Sidney was playing tennis when an opportunity occurred for 
defying Oxford and the whole French party, which was not let 
slip. Oxford interfered with Sidney’s play, and was answered 
with exasperative coolness; he grew mad, and ordered the 
whole party to leave the court. Sidney refused to do so; 
whereupon the infatuated Oxford called him a puppy, so loudly, 
that De Simiers and some other men of the French party ran 
up. “What did you call me?” said Philip Sidney. ‘A 
puppy,” repeated Oxford. “It ig a lie,” replied Sidney, add- 
ing that the business must be decided in a more private place, 
and so walked out to await Oxford’s message. It never came, 
until Sidney had sent his man to know what he meant to do. 
When the matter was the talk of the town, Oxford sent his 
challenge. They were bound to the peace, and Elizabeth 
begged Sidney to apologize. He emphatically refused to do 
anything of the kind. Lord Oxford sat as Lord Chamberlain 
on the trial of Mary Queen of Scots; in the year of the 
Armada he fitted out some ships; but he seems a peculiarly 
worthless person. 

This episode, combined with his free language about her 
marriage, were unpleasing to Elizabeth ; but the crowning act 
of his straightforward honesty was the letter which he wrote 
her on the subject of the French marriage, and which caused a 
total seclusion on his part of eight months. Languet and 
others were fearful of his safety, and his old friend advised 
him to seek asylum in Germany. Certainly, it was an almost 
unparalleled action for a young unmarried man of twenty-five 
to write such a letter to a violent and tolerably unscrupulous 
sovereign of forty-six. There seemed no doubt, however, that 
his father and Walsingham were at his back. 

We give a precis of this extraordinary document. It 
‘begins with the almost abject terms of adulation which were 
almost always used towards the Queen: “ Carrying no other 
olive-branch of intercession than the laying of myself at your 
feet,” Sidney goes on to state some extremely unpleasant 
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truths. The inward force of the nation consisted only in her 
subjects, untrained for war, and divided into religious factions, 
one of which, the Protestants, were the strongest. To his 
party the Queen had popularly committed herself, both at 
home and abroad. Alengon was a Frenchman, a Papist, the 
son of the Jezebel of that age, Catherine de Medici; himself 
a traitor, and no better than a murderer, and a man who 
would be abhorred by all religious persons. 

He then proceeds to point out, that by making this mar- 
riage she will strengthen the Papists and all other disaffected 
persons. He reminds her of the fact that she is under Papal 
excommunication, and then saysa few more words about Alen- 
con. He gives him an abominable character—quite hopeless : he 
points out that he is quite as eager after the King of Spain’s 
daughter as after her Majesty. Going on to the subject of 
her having children, he points out that that contingency no 
more appertained to him than to any other “ to whom the 
height of all- good haps were allotted.” (He means, by the 
“height of all good haps,” a marriage with Elizabeth ; that is 
carrying facon de pailer a little too far.) He points out, 
lastly, that Alencon and she have not an object in common, 
and that the utter destruction of England must follow on the 
marriage ; and then ends with expressions of devotion to her 
person. 

Our space renders it necessary that we should only give 
the summary of that famous letter. Itrendered a retirement to 
Wilton, and to the society of his sister, Lady Pembroke, 
imperative. The dear, worn-out old father, Sir Henry, came 
there too, and there must have been some happy days; but 
Elizabeth never would leave Sir Henry Sidney alone. She 
ordered him back to Ludlow, and he went, leaving Philip and 
Mary far from the maddening crowd and ignoble strife, to 
translate the Psalms of David into verse; Philip also begin- 
ning his Arcadia. 

No less a person than Spenser now claims our attention. 
The relations between Sidney and Spenser are at first very 
obscure. The possible truth in a very probable “ Mississippi 
of lies,’ is that Hobbinol (Gabriel Harvey) introduced them 
to one another, and that Sidney introduced Spenser to Lord 
Leicester, and got him his appointment to Ireland, under 
Lord Grey de Wilton. It is, however, more to our purpose 
that Sidney and Spenser for a time, under the suggestion of 

28 
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Harvey, tried to make Teutonic lilt fit into Latin precision- 
ism. They could not do it, they tried hexameters, which 
have been handled more successfully since by Clough and 
Longfellow, and they made a dead failure: they had no line 
like Longfellow’s, 


“ Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the 
forest.” 


Or like Clough’s— 


“*Knoydart, Mordart, Croydart, 
Benvourlich and Ardnamurchan.” 


Sidney seems to have given up the business earlier than 
Spenser, who tried trimeter iambic with this result : 


“Unhappy verse, witness of my unhappy state, 
Make thyself feathering wings of thy fast flying.’ 


’ 


They tried nearly every Latin metre save one—one with 
which our Teutonic ear considers to have lilt in it, 


‘Me tuo longas pereunte noctes 
Lydia dormis.” 


In leaving the question for ever, it is noticeable that in 
modern music only one piece, we believe, is available for hexa- 
meters : that is the fisherman’s chorus in “‘ Masaniello.” Surely 
the Teutonic ear will never revert to Latinism. Beranger 
reaches the hearts of Englishmen more than any modern French 
poet ; but what is he to the English when compared to Heiné? 

When Sidney and Spenser were writing, the language was 
preparing itself for the two great masters of it, Shakespeare 
and Milton. Fora short time, those two poets—one a great 
one, the other a small one—tried to turn the flood back : 
they were swept away, however. Sidney wrote some good 
poetry, but he never was comparable to his sister ; she, without 
any doubt whatever, was one of the earliest and best writers of 
the more modern English. Neither Spenser nor Sidney wrote 
such pure English, so free from archaisms and Latinisms, as 
did Mary Lady Pembroke. . Will our readers allow us a justi- 
fying quotation ? 

** Ah me, to whom shall I my case complain 
That may compassion my impatient grief ? 
Or where shall I unfold my inward pain, 
That my enriven heart shall find relief? 
Shall I unto the heavenly powers it show ? 
Or unto earthly men that dwell below ? 
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‘*To heavens? Ah, they alas! the authors were, 
And workers of my unremedied woe : 
For they foresee what to us happens here, 
And they foresaw, yet suffered this be so. 
From them comes good, from them comes also ill ; 
That which they made, who can them warn to spill.* 
“To men? Ah, they alas! like wretched be, 
And subject to the heaven's ordinance ; 
Bound to obey whatever they decree, 
Their best redress is then but sufferance. 
How then can they, like wretched, comfort me ? 
The which no less need comforted to be.” 


So much for Mary Sidney and her poetry; we have rather 
more to do just now with her almost perfect life, and her 
influence over her brother. Lady Sidney had vast influence 
with her son, but she was away with her dear lord at Ludlow. 
Mary had to take the justly irritated Philip in hand at Wilton; 
and he was better with her than at the court. Back to court 
he went, however, having, we deeply regret to say, made a 
palinodia about his objections to the Alencon marriage. 

We now unwillingly approach the only dark spot in 
Sidney’s life—his courtship of Stella. She was the daughter 
of Sidney’s early friend, the late Lord Essex, and on his 
death-bed he had desired a union between them. Sidney 
had never had anything but the mildest flirtation with 
Penelope Devereux, the Stella of his poems; but during his 
disgrace, and probably in consequence of it, she was rather 
hurriedly married to a man she detested, and consigned to 
years of misery. Sidney at once paid her the most marked 
attention, both in action and in verse. This foolish conduct 
was continued for a long time; but at last his mind recovered 
its balance and he nobly regretted his error, and gave himself 
up to a newer, purer, and more permanent passion. 

Sidney was three times in Parliament, and we need hardly 
say a most diligent and able member ; but he shines more as 
the student, poet, courtier, and statesman, than as the mere 
Parliament man. We find him concerned in a very curious 
case of privilege. ‘The member for Grantham used his time 
during the recess of publishing a book in which he described 
the house as a drunken set of men, given over to the works 
of darkness. He was expelled, fined five hundred marks, and 


* “Spill” is used in Chaucer both as an active and passive verb. 
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sent to the Tower. His expenses about this time must have 
borne very heavily on such an impoverished family; the 
Alengon marriage dragged its miserable length along, and 
Sidney had so far overcome its objection as to take part in a 
spectacle in its honour. Languet, Leicester, and the Prince of 
Orange all approved of his present conduct, and possibly he 
thought further opposition useless and irritating. Lord Arundel, 
Lord Windsor, Mr. Philip Sidney, and Mr. Fulke Greville 
were the four challengers. Mr. Sidney’s armour was blue and 
gilt; he had four richly caparisoned horses, led by four 
pages, and thirty gentlemen and yeomen in his train. He dis- 
tinguished himself most brilliantly; but of course the four 
against the rest of the court were overdone by numbers. Not 
long after, he went with many other courtiers to attend 
Alencon to the low countries, and saw the meeting between 
him and Orange at Flushing, and then on to the grand doings 
at Antwerp, where Alencon took his vow to deliver the States 
from the Spaniard. But among all these fine doings at 
home and abroad, his father’s affairs were a continual source 
of worry to him. He had served the State all his life, was 
fifty-four years old; he was £70,000 poorer than his father 
had left him, £30,000 of which he had lost in the Queen’s 
service alone; he was £5000 in debt, he had had to keep his 
son, and he now came to the most powerful of them for assist- 
ance. He came to Philip. Philip aroused his friends, and 
his father’s friends, but nothing was done. ‘“ Spes et fortuna 
valete,” said the good man. Philip was angry, and went to 
Mary at Wilton, but he soon came back; and Elizabeth, who 
was starving his father, and his mother, who had risked her 
life for the Queen, gave him—what?—a lock of her hair, 
and Sidney wrote a copy of verses to her as perfectly silly, yet 
not half as pretty, as the nonsense in Astrophel and Stella. 
Elizabeth at this time knighted him, and he became Sir Philip 
Sidney—the most unimportant event in his whole life. 

A reader would imagine that we were just beginning the 
account of Sir Philip Sidney’s life, but alas, we are coming to 
the end. No man in any country ever showed such promise 
for his years as did Sir Philip Sidney; no man ever, by reck- 
less chivalry, ever disappointed that promise in a greater 
degree. Had he been richer, he might have left his name in 
the new world ; that was left for Raleigh and Greville. Had 
he been poorer he might, at least, have gone on some of those 
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expeditions to the new country which founded the United 
States. Elizabeth, in her astounding meanness, kept both him 
and his father poor, because she wanted them, and because 
she would not have them independent. She rendered it im- 
possible for Sir Philip Sidney to realize those dreams of 
western conquest which she once, by a grant, held before his 
eyes. Philip Sidney was never allowed to go to America, 
save in his dreams; he had to stay at home, or at least as near 
home as was convenient to her Majesty’s selfishness. 

We wish to say the best we can of Miss Fanny Walsing- 
ham. We know perfectly well that Sidney was deeply in love 
with her, and that she was a true and Joving wife to him. 
If she had died with him at Zutphen she would have stood 
before posterity as a worthy member of the most perfect 
English family ever seen ; but I fear that we must try to forget 
her. Her subsequent marriage with Lord Essex was almost 
scandalous ; her apostacy and marriage with Lord Clanricarde 
was disgraceful. Certainly she was only sixteen when she 
married the most correct man of his day, or, as Lord Ox- 
ford says, the greatest prig; yet they got on most admirably 
together, and if Sidney was a prig, he was one of such a 
nature that he gained the adoration of every man who came 
near him. The friendship between Walsingham and Philip 
Sidney was now an old one; it began in Paris at the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, since which time they had always been 
together on the side of moderate reformation. The union 
promised to be, and actually was, one of the happiest ever 
made. Walsingham and Sidney had both seen the admirable 
qualities of the Prince of Orange, and the utter worthlessness 
of Alencon. One was assassinated, and the other died. Some 
little time after Alencon’s death, Elizabeth inflicted the crown- 
ing insult on Sidney of making him eat his words by taking a 
message to Henry III., condoling with him on the loss of his 
hideous ex-lover. Sidney and his now father-in-law Walsing- 
ham, were the two men above all others who at this time saw 
that Spain was the country which must be struck at. Sidney 
proposed to do what Drake did afterwards, to “singe the King 
of Spain’s beard at Cadiz,” and he proposed more than that, 
he proposed to besiege Seville from the sea ; but we need hardly 
say that Elizabeth would do nothing until she was frightened, 
and those who knew her best, knew that she would throw her 
instruments overboard and wash her hands of the whole matter 
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should failure ensue. Sidney urged also that Elizabeth, as 
natural Queen of the seas, should take the police of the seas 
in her own hands. This was done ultimately, but only after 
the Spanish Armada, to which grand catastrophe everything 
was now tending. Elizabeth was being gradually freed from 
her long course of vacillation into action by terror, not merely 
of her throne, but of her life. 

Walsingham and Sir Philip Sidney, the two men who had 
never wavered in their hatred of Rome, and consequently of 
Spain, since they witnessed together the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, had now cemented an unvarying friendship by 
a closer tie, and were the most urgent. Sidney, assisting 
Drake to the utmost of his means, and using his vast in- 
fluence among other gentlemen, must have gathered about 
three thousand pounds for Drake’s attack on Spain in America. 
He meant to go himself as equal in command to Drake, but 
the latter did not want him, possibly quite wisely. Sidney 
actually made excuse to go to Plymouth, but Drake, or some 
one in his confidence, let the Queen know what was afoot, and 
she sent to recall him. Sidney had the messenger robbed on 
the road, but at that work Drake was his master. Elizabeth 
sent down another message by a nobleman, in which she said 
that he must either come back and take service in the low 
countries, or never see her face again. It was useless to fence 
any longer, he returned. No very great delay occurred. 
Elizabeth was in one of her not very numerous Marie Therese 
moods. It did not last very long, and was more than usually 
fitful, not to say ridiculous, while it did last, but long enough 
to start the expedition. It started on the 16th of November, 
1585, for Flushing, Lord Leicester going as commander-in- 
chief, and Sidney, his nephew, as governor of Flushing and 
Rammekens. 

He found at once that what Dawson had written was true ; 
the garrison of Flushing were starving, and the Dutch saw 
with scorn that they had only withdrawn their well-fed troops 
to make room for a Falstaff regiment of penniless English- 
men inferior in numbers. Every one who has used the most 
ordinary diligence in reading about their campaign, will agree 
with a few trenchant words of Mr. Froude :—“ The Prince of 
Parma had but eight thousand men when Antwerp fell. An 
English army, led by a soldier and left free to act, supplied 
adequately from home, and backed by the revived energy of 
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the States, would have made short work of the Netherlands 
difficulty.” We go further, had Sidney, whom we can hardly 
call a general, scarcely a practical soldier, been attended to, 
Spain, with the assistance of Drake, would have been com- 
pletely crippled. It was not to be. God wished so well to 
the English that He aroused them at last with the Armada. 
Since the Armada England has had but slight trouble with 
Rome; her enemies at sea who were afterwards most trouble- 
some, were Dutch and American Protestants and French free- 
thinkers. The storm which was to clear the air, and make 
England free from priestcraft, was brooding overhead, and 
almost the first lightning flash struck Sir Philip Sidney 
dead. 

The tracasseries and tergiversations of Elizabeth over this 
wretched business-are weary to write, and we fear would be 
weary to read. Avarice, meanness, cowardice, irresolution, 
and running through a mean fox-like cunning which defeated 
itself in the end, seem at this time to have been characteristic 
of “‘ glorious Queen Bess.”” Read what a creature of her own, 
Leicester, says of her ; read what Walsingham says of her ; read 
what even Sidney says of her sometimes: she was the ill- 
tempered puppet of politics. If old Catherine de Medici had 
been on the throne of England, and had found it worth her while 
to clear the Netherlands of Spaniards, she would have done it 
at once and paid for it. So would Mary Stuart. It is notice- 
able that Catherine de Medici and Elizabeth had no principles ; 
Mary Stuart, an extremely immoral woman, had. 

Sidney took possession of Flushing a month before his 
uncle came—it seems a pity that he ever came at all. Sidney 
seems still to have believed in Elizabeth ; every one else seems 
to have seen that the Queen was at her old tricks, and was 
going to starve the expedition unless Leicester would pay for 
it—a thing which he partially did with strong language. 
The war went on with little result. Philip Sidney went on 
ordering, counselling, fighting, protesting, as if he had been 
at the work all his days, until May, when the first heavy blow 
of his life fell upon him, a blow from which he had no time 
to recover. His father, Sir Henry Sidney, that patient, gentle, 
overworked, unrewarded servant, had had that message from 
a just God, which he would never have had from an unjust 
sovereign, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” Sir Henry Sidney was dead, 
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and his son far away in the Walcheren Marshes. Sidney 
might say, “ Friend after friend departs.” He was one who, 
from his habit of mind, made friends with the old. Fulke 
Greville and Dyer were never to him what his father, Languet, 
and Walsingham were; he had now no one left but Walsing- 
ham. Few episodes in the history of the world are more 
beautiful than the relations between Sir Philip Sidney and his 
father. Henry Sidney was a bad courtier, useful, but not 
ornamental—a man with a pestilent honesty about him which 
must be starved, a kind of impertinent widow with righteous 
claims, but who had an arbiter in Elizabeth far more mean 
than the unjust judge of the parable. Philip was more pliant 
and more ornamental than his father, yet they both understood 
one another’s qualities so well, and they both trus'ed one 
another so heartily, that they leave us a picture of filial and 
paternal love which we cannot match elsewhere. ‘Take an 
example: the wise battered old statesman once proposed to 
his son, through Mollineux, that he should go to Ireland with 
him as his subordinate. Philip pointed out that one of them 
ought to be at court, and Sir Henry never said anything more 
about it; he considered wisely that the young wits were in 
some things better than the old ones. He strained his poor 
impoverished purse to keep Philip in the light of the Royal 
smile, and to save him from such a fate as his own. Itis 
hard to read the life of Sir Henry Sidney without a feeling of 
the deepest contempt for Queen Elizabeth. 

On the 6th of July was the battle of Axel. He captured 
Axel by swimming the moat with forty men, a feat of arms 
seldom equalled. About the 12th of August he must have 
heard of the death of his mother, Lady Sidney, a long-suffering 
and ill-used woman, who had destroyed her beauty and risked 
her life for the Queen years before, yet who at one time had 
scarcely a gown to her back, and often enough not proper 
food. Of all his friends, Sydney had now left Walsingham, 
Mary Pembroke, Robert Sidney, Fulke Greville, Edward 
Dyer, and his wife. 

The end was coming. A grand move was made on 
Zutphen, and every English gentleman who could get there 
joined Leicester with his nine thousand men. The town was 
ill provisioned, and Parma determined to relieve it; Leicester 
knew of it, and prepared an ambuscade of about five hundred 
men under Essex, Audley Willoughby, Sidney Stanley, and 
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Russell. Parma had four thousand men to meet them; he was 
a very different general to Leicester. 

In the fog of the morning the English heard the Spaniards 
coming, and charged five hundred against four thousand. 
Willoughby, nearly as great a hero as his great kinsman of 
Delhi three centuries later, did wonders. Russell fell on so 
where the fight was thickest, that “he was taken for the 
devil ;””? and where was Philip Sidney? Three times he rode 
through the enemies’ horse, but without his thigh pieces. 
Some say that he lent them to Sir William Pelham, Lord 
Marshall of the camp; others say that he threw them off in 
sport, because Pelham was going into action without his; at. 
all events he had none. The fog lifted, and they found 
themselves opposed to the great guns of the fortress, and 
to an overwhelming fire of musketry. What might have 
been in any other hands but Leicester’s a victory, was a 
defeat; the main English army was motionless, ande Sir 
Philip Sidney had a wound of which he died. He rode a mile 
and a half after his wound, which gave his uncle Leicester 
great anxiety; but after he was carried to Arnheim every 
hope was entertained of his recovery. Mr. Froude sums up 
his end rather rudely : ‘In musical discourses on the immor- 
tality of the soul, on poetry, Plato, and the Bible, and the 
vanity of the world, his soul sang itself swan-like away.’” 
That is distinctly unfair, as it is to omit the story of 
the water on the field of Zutphen; he undoubtedly, from 
the testimony of eye-witnesses, handed the water to the 
wounded soldier, and said, “ Thy necessity is yet greater than 
mine.” 

He died without pain after twenty-five days of suffering, 
attended by his wife and many friends. One of his last 
wishes was that his “ Arcadia’ should be burnt, and we 
are not at all sure that the world would have suffered 
greatly had his wishes, expressed as they were, in articulo 
mortis, been carried out. Religious throughout the greater 
part of his life, his religion on his death-bed took a stronger 
form; he was what religionists of all formulas, Roman, 
Anglican, Wesleyan, call converted. His life, he said, had 
been “vain.” Was he not right at last? Who can say. 
The end was in this way. The watchers thought that he 
was senseless, yet one of them said, “ Sir, if you have still 
your inward joy and consolation in God, hold up your hand.’” 
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He held it up. Later on one asked him if he could show them 
that he was still leaning in prayerful trust on God’s mercy. 
He put up his hands over his breast in the attitude of prayer, 
and held them there until they stiffened in death. 

No English gentleman appeared in colours for many months 
after his death. The flower of the nation had been plucked 
just as the bud was expanding, and they had the sense to see 
it. He was buried after a little time in St. Paul’s, with a 
gorgeous ceremonial; we have no monument of him; the 
fragments of that which was erected were undiscoverable 
after the great fire, in which old St. Paul’s was burnt down. 
We have no doubt that the feeling of England was with Lady 
Pembroke, his sister, when she wrote :— 


“ Death, the devourer of all world’s delight, 
Hath robbéd you and reft from me my joy ; 
Both you and me, and all the world he quite 
Hath robbed of joyance and left sad annoy; 
Joy of the world and shepherds’ pride was he, 
Shepherds hope never like again to see.” 











A Tragedy Queen. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Berore the footlights of the Opera-House at Bordeaux stood 
one of the prettiest girls imaginable. The audience was being 
moved to demonstration of satisfaction of a very marked kind. 
With the exception of two gentlemen in the box next to and 
on a level with the stage, every man of that enthusiastic 
theatreful of southern Frenchmen was in an ecstasy of 
delight. 

The opera was “ Lucrezia Borgia,” and the chief part, as no 
one needs be told, must be taken by an actress of some tragic 
power under penalty of dead failure; and herein lay the cause 
of the present enthusiasm ; for it had been a complete sur- 
prise to the Frenchmen, not unknowing in the ways of opera 
singers, to see so young a girl acquit herself so marvellously in 
a pars which requires the expression of sentiments, emotions, 
and passions—revenge, murderous treachery, motherly love, 
and so forth—such as a young girl may be excused for never 
having even dreamed of. 

They had seen this young and nearly unknown Italian 
singer, every night of the week that she had been in their 
town, in the various pretty and petty parts which the writers 
of libretto consent to entrust to the lady personages of the 
opera—parts which, indeed, ascend and descend the scale of 
mere sentiment, but seldom, as every one knows, go much 
further, and never touch the real chords of that ill-played-upon 
instrument, the human heart. It was in such parts as these 
that she had won the favour of the audience. It was not her 
_ Voice that had captivated them ; for tliough it showed no lack 
of compass, and though her vocalization was expert, and her 
notes perfect in time and quality, it had not the clear, flute-like 
tones, without which no vocalist can arrive at a great reputation. 
What had gained her, on these former occasions, the honours 
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of the evening, was her pretty rendering of these not very 
lofty dramatic conceptions; and now, when they saw their 
favourite put off the comedian and put on the tones, the state- 
liness, the earnestness, the concentration, and the passion of 
real tragedy, it was a great and sudden surprise to them. 

There was a tempest of applause: the theatre resounded 
with the shouts of the audience and the clapping of their 
hands; but the tenants of the stage-box preserved the 
equanimity which they had shown during the whole evening. 
It is needless to say that they were Englishmen. Men of 
some races are aS impassive as ourselves, as fearful of giving 
any outward token of emotion. The New Englander, the 
Chinaman, the Red Indian, and the Dutchman, act quite as 
much on the nil admirari principle as we do ourselves ; but 
nobody in the theatre supposed these two good-looking young 
men, with their white ties and well-fitting clothes, and their 
fair complexion, to be representatives of any other nation than 
our own. “Those Englishmen are made of wood!” was 
remarked among the audience. 

To Madame Delmani the presence of these two unim- 
pressed individuals in their conspicuous position in the theatre 
was a source of annoyance. While they were untouched, she 
felt that she had failed. They were like the skeleton in the 
tyrant’s feast. The sweet savour of applause lost half its 
sweetness to her, so long as these two unmoved spectators 
continued unmoved. 

When she went behind the scenes, Madame Delmani was 
a little angry. She could not, even in her impatience, set 
down the Englishmen as a couple of fools, which was the 
obvious way of accounting for their want of appreciation ; for 
they happened both to be particularly intelligent looking. 
Then she determined to make one last effort and stir these 
two impassive persons to some sign of approval. She made 
her effort ; she surpassed all she had done before; the en- 
thusiasm of the audience rose to fever heat, but the two Eng- 
lishmen preserved their sang froid. 3 

Had it not been for the accident of the prima donna 
having in the course of her acting to stand for a few minutes 
close to the stage-box, she would never have known the Eng- 
lishmen’s opinion of her. Our countrymen rarely stop to 
reflect how common the knowledge of English has become 
abroad, and this is how they expressed themselves of a person 
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who knew English well, standing not quite a yard away from 
them. 

A. “ How fine that was! What fire, what power, and yet 
what perfect modesty and refinement, and how wonderfully 
natural and lifelike.” 

B. “ It is good acting, certainly.” 

A. “ And what a power it is, Greatorex; what a gift to be 
able to bring before others our inmost thoughts and feelings 
without having to depend upon such feeble exponents as words 
and sentences.” 

B. “It is a gift a good deal independent of mind, I fancy.” 

A. “Good Heavens, no! you are joking. It is surely 
mind itself of the noblest kind, brought into action!” 

“That man’s praise is worth a theatreful of hand-clapping 
and bouquets,” said the prima donna to herself, and resuming 
her part, she heard no more. 

Presently, as she was again unoccupied with the business 
of the stage for a space, ske glanced curiously for an instant 
at the stage-box. One of its occupants was a man of about 
five-and-thirty. She recognized him as an acquaintance—Sir 
James Greatorex, an English baronet. It was, she was cer- 
tain, not Sir James, whose commendation of her had been so 
enthusiastic. She had known him at her mother’s house in 
Italy, a typical Englishman, dry, clever, cynical, rational, fluent, 
argumentative, didactic, cool, gentlemanlike, rich, generous. 
His companion was a younger man by several years, a very 
fair man, good-looking, with a heavy sweeping moustache, and 
neither beard nor whiskers. 

“That is the one that praised me,” thought the prima 
donna, and (as all good actors will act to the person in the 
audience whose opinion they most care for) unconsciously to 
herself she acted the rest of the evening not to, or at, but for 
Captain Molyneux. 

The curtain fell on the last act but one, and Sir James 
took advantage of the interval to begin the following mono- 
logue :— 

“ Yes, the girl acts well. She sings well now and then; 
when she goes a little beyond herself, as she did in that 
long scene with her husband and her son, she was almost 
first-rate, but it was an effort. Her voice—her singing voice, 
I mean, for her recitative is good—her singing voice is not 
what I call a good level voice. It is a little husky.” 
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“Nonsense, Greatorex, not a bit husky; clear as a silver 
bell.” 

“Ts a little husky, except when she forces it ; but that won’t 
do for the public, you know.” 

“The public is an ass ! ” 

“Won’t do for the public, I say; they want level excel- 
‘lence. It’s all very well for these poor provincials, howling 
and throwing bouquets in this impulsive way; but she 
wouldn’t go down at Covent Garden or the Scala.” 

“ Damn the Scala!” 

“ Most particularly, if you like ; and in fact I am quite with 
you ; the public is idiotic about timbre and all that. Give me 
correct vocalization, a fair compass, a good ear ; and if.a singer 
has good acting power, I can forgive her for not having bell- 
like tones and all that rubbish. I don’t go in for larynx 
versus soul.” 

“Yes, soul and mind, too.” 

“By no means. I deny that it has anything to do with 
intellect. It is a sensuous art entirely. To be a great actor 
you need no more brains than to be a great musician. Of the 
two greatest idiots | ever knew, one was a great composer, and 
the other the grandest actress that has ever stepped on the 
boards of an opera-house.” 

“ What was their opinion of you?” 

“Look at niggers, my dear fellow (and don’t be personal) 
there are no better actors anywhere; and if you want a 
complete ‘stick’ on the stage, take an average Eng- 
lishman.” 

‘Yourself, for instance ? ” 

“JT say again, don’t be personal! but you see my line; give 
a sensuous nature, and a small development of brains, and you 
have the making of an artist, a musician, or an actor. ‘lhe 
more a man thinks the less he feels.” 

‘Yes, I know all that, and the greater bore he is ! ” 

“Now this young girl, this Beatrice Delmani, I happen to 
know, has hardly any education or culture at all. I have 
known her from a child.” 

“You know Madame Delmani,” said Captain Molyneux, 
suddenly awakening to an interest in his companion’s con- 
versation. ‘And do you positively mean to say that you 
have been prosing away like a Member of Parliament about 
larynxes and niggers, and kept this back? Come behind the 
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scenes this minute and introduce me!” and Captain Molyneux 
rose in his impetuosity.” 

“No; wait till the end of the piece. She is on the stage 
nearly all the last act; then I’ll take you behind and introduce 
you, if you like.” 

“And so, my dear Greatorex,” said Captain Molyneux, 
dropping the somewhat snappish manner in which he had 
hitherto addressed his companion; “so you really know Madame 
Delmani? Just tell me all about her. ‘ Born of respectable 
parents in the little town of something,’ I suppose, ‘she early 
showed a remarkable talent for the stage,’ the usual story, of 
course ?”’ 

“Not Beatrice Delmani’s story, at any rate. She is the 
only daughter of a widow lady in Venice, the Countess 
Delmani. The Delmanis, you know, are great people in 
Venice, being connected with the Delmanis of Florence, in 
whose family are three generations of cardinals and a pope. 
They are cousins of the princely family of the Fizzis, and carry 
up their genealogy to the great Giuseppe Delmani, gonfalonier 
of Venice in the time of Dante, who strangled his wife and 
his mother. The beautiful Duchess of Montepulciano, who 
poisoned three husbands in succession and all her brothers and 
sisters, was also a Delmani.” 

“Oh, hang her pedigree! come to the girl herself.” 

“Well, but I must let you see what a respectable family 
she comes of. The Countess Delmani was one of the leaders 
of fashion in Venice, kept a great house, spent an immense 
deal of money, and only saved herself from ruin by dying.” 

** And the daughter ? ” 

“The daughter did an exceedingly foolish thing. <A few 
months after her mother’s death she married very much be- 
neath her—a man that was hanging on the outskirts of society 
and whom the old lady would never admit inside her doors—a 
certain Count de Rinaldo Caracci Cuculo, a good-looking young 
fellow, with whom she had fallen in love.” 

“ A low fortune-hunter, I suppose.” 

“ Not exactly a fortune-hunter, for the poor girl had not a 


b 


penny.” 

“Then what the devil did he marry her for ?” 

‘Heaven only knows! It is impossible to enter into the 
feelings of these cads.”’ 

“T suppose he had no right to his title?” 
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“Indeed he had, though, tne best in the world; he had 
paid for it, or his father had—the rich Florentine banker, you 
know—Bruno, the banker of Florence, that one used to have 
circular notes upon—a big, snuffy man, with a rusty coat and’ 
his trousers too short for him. Poor girl! she married. this 
wretched man’s son.” 

“And came to grief in consequence?” said Captain 
Molyneux, affecting to enter into his companion’s humour. 

“‘ Not exactly in consequence, perhaps, for the fellow was 
enormously rich, and behaved very well—they even said like a 
gentleman, only the thing is too infernally improbable.” 

«* And what was the end of it; what is the moral?” 

“ After the marriage of the Count and Countess of Rinaldo 
Caracci Cuculo (hang the fellow with his absurd title, it makes 
one laugh, doesn’t it?) the young couple went to Paris, and 
lived there in uncommonly good style—the most charming 
hotel in the Rue St. Honoré, the jhandsomest horses, the best 
hung carriages, a string of racers which he ran under the 
name of Mr. Brown—you see, don’t you? Bruno Brown, 
showed a little of the cloven hoof there, you know.” 

‘Good point in a man, I think, not to shirk his identity or 
be ashamed of his name.” 7 

“Yes, my dear fellow, good as a general principle, but 
what a name and what an identity ; what a devil of an identity, 
eh ?” 

“Well, and what happened ?” 

“‘ Everything went on capitally for a while. All Paris was 
at their feet, as of course it would be, with his good looks, her 
great beauty and charming manners, and their fine title, no 
matter where it came from. Everything was going on de- 
lightfully, I say, when one day as he was coming back by 
himself in his coupé from some race meeting near Paris, where 
his horses had won and he himself had potted a heap of money, 
the coachman heard a dull sound like a gun fired off in the 
hedge close behind him. He looked round, saw notbing, went 
on, and, presently, coming to the barrier, the octroi man, you 
know, the fellow with a long skewer in his hand, who stops 
your carriage to see if you have got a basket of eggs or a ham 
under the seat—this fellow called out, ‘Hullo! coachman, 
what is this dripping from your carriage?’ and looking in he 
said, ‘ your master has something the matter with him!’ and 
so he had, sure enough, for he had got a pistol bullet through 
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his head—in behind the ear and out at the forehead—a dead 
man, sir, and the carriage full of blood. The discharged 
pistol was still in his right hand.” 

““T hope the Countess had given him no cause.” 

“Poor little woman!” said the Baronet, forgetting for 
the moment to speak in his character of cynic; and in a 
softened tone, “‘ No, even the Parisians could not say that; a 
better and a braver girl never lived; as true as steel and as 
good as gold. I wonder it didn’t break her heart, though ! ” 

“ Why did he do it?” 

“ Money—ruin. The old man had broken. The son got 
the news the day before, told no one, went to the races, enjoyed 
his day there, or seemed to; posted a letter to take leave of 
his wife, got into his brougham with his pistol-case, and blew 
his brains out about a quarter of a mile on this side of the 
Bridge of St. Cloud.” 

“ Poor—little—woman,” said Captain Molyneux half to 
himself, echoing and dwelling on his friend’s words. 

“T cannot say | approve of this sort of thing,” said the 
interminable Baronet. ‘Immoral, of course, from every point 
of view, but over and above that, an outrage on good taste; a 
confoundedly ungentlemanlike thing to do, when you consider ; 
it comes of a man’s not being kept straight by the breeding of 
a gentleman, and having poisoned his mind with those horrid 
melodramatic French novels, and of his living in an atmosphere 
' of Eugene Sue and the Porte St. Martin.” 

«* And then she went on the stage ?” 

“No. At first she went into a convent; but they would 
not keep her.” 

“Not keep her! Why, I thought that was the last accu- 
sation that could be made against convents.” 

“Tf you come to think of it, it is very natural. You can’t 
expect to be kept for nothing in a convent any more than in 
an hotel. Madame Delmani Cuculo had not a penny in the 
world. They are very fond of high rank in some convents, but 
they are fond of rich novices in all convents ! ” 

** So they turned her out ?” 

‘They asked her to fix a day for leaving. Then she made 
up her mind to go on the stage. Italians, you know, even of 
good family, have none of our objections to the theatre as a 
career—or at least to the opera house; and I could give you 


a dozen names of well-born prima donnas. She had a fair 
29 
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voice, and, as you see, is an admirable actress. She has been 
working her way about the provinces for a year with good 
success, and next winter will probably go to Paris.” 

“hen she got over the death of her husband?” 

‘**My dear fellow, one gets over everything, except in 
books; and these foreigners are not like us—they take things 
less to heart. ‘To be sure, they make more fuss at first, they 
howl, sir, and cry, and attitudinize more than our women, and 
perhaps there is no sham about it either (for one ought to be 
charitable) but it’s sooner over. They think the world is 
coming to an end when anything serious happens, rush into 
convents, do the irrevocable in every possible form, take 
all the veils they can, sir, without a moment’s hesitation, 
and a week after are very glad it’s nothing but a white one, 
that they can get rid of again, and go once more into the 
world!” 

“You don’t seem to have much opinion of the foreigners 
you have lived among so long.” 

“ Yes, indeed I have, though,” said Sir James, who, 
having passed two or three years in Italy, affected the character 
of “citizen of the world;” “but one gets in time to rub off 
most of one’s prejudices. Foreigners, my dear Molyneux, are 
charming in society, delightful as companions, honourable and 
straightforward, and all that sort of thing,—the gentlemen 
and ladies, I mean, I know nothing of the others; but 
you can’t believe their professions. Why? Because they have 
nothing to fall back upon ; no heart, sir.” 

“Oh, come,” said Captain Molyneux, “ that’s rather 
sweeping, isn’t it? I believe they’re as capable of a gene- 
rous thing as we are, every bit.” 

“Tf you will believe me, Molyneux, you’re mistaken. 
True, to hear them talk, you would think foreigners the noblest 
fellows in the world, but it all goes in talk. They are all the 
same : French, Italians, Spaniards, andsoon. If there was that 
Quintus Curtius business to be done over again in these days, 
depend upon it there would be plenty of fellows standing in 
effective attitudes in the Forum, or wherever it was, making 
fine speeches, swearing by all the gods they were just going 
to jump in, and getting no end of applause; and then when 
the time came to make the leap, they would make a graceful 
bow to the crowd, light a cigar, and go home. That’s their 
way! Hang it all, though! one mustn’t be too hard on 
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them—after all, it’s our way, too, without the speeches and 
the attitudes.” 

“Oh! I don’t know about that. Look at that fellow 
Gladstone!” . 

“Ha! ha! good! Well, don’t let’s sink into politics. 
Look! here she comes again. Really I begin to think that 
there is something out of the common in that girl; just 
notice how she treads the boards, as if the place belonged to 
her ! ” 

“By Jove! yes,” said Captain Molyneux, “she moves 
like a queen, and as if all those people were her slaves. 
I’ll undertake to say she has forgotten all about audi- 
ence and actors and theatres, and really dreams she is in 
Ferrara.” 

Sir James laughed. ‘This comes of living five years in 
India, my dear fellow. She knows where she is perfectly 
well, depend upon it; she recognized me a moment ago.” 

‘““T did not see her,” said his companion, emphatically. 

“No, but I did; when you turned your head round to tell 
me she was like a queen, she nodded and smiled to me.” 

Captain Molyneux bit his moustache in silence. 

“Tt just bears out what I said; it’s all a sham and a 
humbug with these foreigners from beginning to end.” 

“Did you know her well?” asked Captain Molyneux, 
presently. | 

“T knew her mother very well, but then she was little 
more than a child,—she was only sixteen when she married— 
and again two years afterwards, when on her husband’s death 
she came back to Venice to enter a convent, I happened to 
be there with my sister, when, as I told you, they would not 
have her in the convent on account of her poverty, and it came 
to the knowledge of the foreigners at Venice—the Russians, 
Germans, English, and others, who had known the Delmanis 
in their prosperity—that the poor girl was in want, we made 
up a purse among us (rather a handsome one), and my sister 
was deputed to go to the convent and present it; a decidedly 
delicate job, and she didn’t much fancy it. Rather an awk- 
ward thing to do, you know, and Eleanor was shy about it, 
not knowing how she would take it. Her account of what 
passed always makes me laugh. She found the Countess by 
herself in a large white-washed room in the convent, in a very 
becoming novice’s dress, with a huge rosary hanging from 
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her waist, sitting in a chair counting her beads, the corners of 
her mouth turned down, her very fine eyes turned up to the 
ceiling, her grey serge dress lying in the. most picturesque 
and artistic folds—a most exquisite picture, to be ticketed, 
‘Despondency supported by Resignation ! ’ ” 

“What a fellow you are! ” said Captain Molyneux, “ you 
don’t believe in anything. Why should the poor girl not be 
despondent ? surely she had cause enough.” 

“A most delicious scene, my dear fellow. Imagine 
Eleanor, not a particularly shy person, as you know, but 
according to her own account, quite put out by the part she 
had undertaken,—imagine Eleanor not knowing where to look 
or how to begin, and this lovely Italian lady stalking about 
the room in her graceful way, with yards of train behind her, 
and that peculiar tragic stride—there! look at her now—you 
see how it’s done—you put one foot rather quickly forward, 
and then drag the other slowly after it, taking care to let the 
folds of the drapery arrange themselves well.” 

“Well! Miss Greatorex gave her the purse, and she 
refused to take it?” 

“Refused it? Deuce a bit! Catch an Italian refusing 
money. After beating about the bush for a while, stam- 
mering out something about old friends, sympathy for 
her position and a subscription, Eleanor managed, turn- 
ing scarlet, as she said afterwards—she managed to slip 
the purse—it weighed nearly a hundred-weight—into her 
hands. Madame Delmani Cuculo held it for a moment, 
then she said, in a faltering voice, ‘Gold—from my 
friends—for me!’ Then she let it drop with a clang 
on the ground, and after looking up to the ceiling again 
for a second with a sort of ecstatic smile, and her two hands 
clasped against her breast, she looked at my poor sister, with 
her arms stretched out towards her and then, with a sudden 
rapturous scream—just like what she gave just now—she 
rushed upon Eleanor and seized her in her arms, and holding 
her, began a speech broken by sobs, tears, and protestations 
of eternal gratitude and a life-long devotion.” 

“‘ And you think it was all humbug from beginning to end ? ” 

“Very nearly, though I am sure she is a good-hearted girl; 
but the scene must have been prepared, for I was told after- 
wards she knew three days before of the subscription that was 
being got up.” 
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“* Now,” said Captain Molyneux, getting up, “the curtain 
is just coming down, will you take me behind ?” 

The two gentlemen made their way through a narrow 
passage to a door leading to the part of the theatre behind the 
stage. Here they knocked, and on Sir James’s card being 
taken in, they were admitted to an ill-lighted, gas-perfumed 
and draughty region, where the unpainted sides of scenes, 
and “ flies,” with their edges cut into quaint shapes of rocks 
and trees, cottages and castles, formed narrow lanes along 
which they picked their way, obstructed by coils of the rope 
intended to lift or remove the wood and pasteboard that made 
the mimic world of the threatre. 

Here they waited till the piece had ended and the per- 
formers should come from the stage. Presently the cessation 
of the music, rounds of applause, and glimpses caught be- 
tween the scenes of the excited and vociferous audience, told 
them the opera was finished. Then the back scenes were 
darkened as the curtain came down. ‘The applause increasing, 
it was raised for a moment upon the whole of the performers ; 
then to tumultuous calls for the prima donna, that lady ad- 
vanced and bowed in acknowledgment, and again the curtain 
descended ; but the shouts again increasing, she had to re- 
appear before the curtain, and to do so again and again, before 
the audience could succeed in calming their enthusiastic 
admiration for the young singer. 

Captain Molyneux did not much fancy breaking in upon 
the young lady in the moment of her triumph; but he was 
mistaken if he had expected to find her unduly elated by this 
excessive applause. 

Standing with his companion in the strong shadow cast 
by a hoarding at the back of the stage, he watched the prima 
donna walk back slowly from the footlights. She looked a little 
pale and a little weary. She had quite put off the sternness 
and concentration of manner that she had necessarily assumed 
during that long, intensely-wrought last act of the tragedy. 
Her face was pale, for there was never any need for her to 
plaster it with players’ red and white, a face of quite glorious 
loveliness, the loveliness of that high type of womanhood, a 
fair Italian. Great, deep-set, dark grey eyes, straight and 
regular features, but modelled delicately with some inexpli- 
cable subtle suggestiveness of nobility and purity, and the 
daintily outlined oval of the face set against the thick masses 
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of dark brown hair, ‘of a brown as of those earths which the 
medizeval painters knew the lost secret of mixing and burning 
till they glowed with the tones of dull gold, and a face that 
now in its paleness possessed the mellowness and delicate 
smoothness of an ancient ivory. 

There was in her movements, now that she had put off the 
bearing of the matron in the play, a girlishness belonging to 
her youth, which was in curious contrast with the stateliness 
of her manner but a moment before, and which, somehow, 
puzzled and almost disappointed the observer, from the very 
strength of the contrast. He felt as if his perception had been 
deceived ; as if, after studying and’ seeming to have got to 
know one character, a mask had been removed, and another 
one revealed. She had gathered in her hands the ample folds 
of the long train of her stiff, gold-embroidered brocaded dress, 
and passing along, now in the half lights, now in the broken 
shadows of the dingy theatre, with the rich brilliant harmony 
of reds and purples of her dress, the light falling on her 
jewelled hair, and on her white wrists, glistening with gems 
and gold, she looked, in the fancy of Captain Molyneux, 
like a picture of some fair queen, limned on the canvas of a 
master colourist, who has cunningly concentrated the lights 
of his picture, and heightens the glow of sumptuous colour- 
ing with dull surroundings, and a dim and shadowy back- 
ground. 

She evidently felt a sort of reaction from the contrast of 
the sea of lamp-lit faces she had just gazed on, with the dark 
back scenes, and walked listlessly and with her thoughts 
seemingly apart from the scene in which she stood. A little 
girl of eight or nine, one of the pale-faced wizened children 
that are found in every theatre, orphan of some dead actress, 
allowed to hang about the theatre, or child of some mother 
employed in the troupe, had come forward to meet the trium- 
phant actress in her passage from the stage. There she stood 
shyly holding out and making offer of a poor little ragged 
bunch of common flowers, dull and faded with the unwhole- 
some atmosphere. It was an action such as French children 
are taught to do, or at least praised for doing. 

The prima donna, who had the moment before dropped 
from her hold the double handful of splendid bouquets cast 
to her, and who had left the stage strewed with those she 
could not take up, stopped and accepted the child’s flowers ; 
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her eyes brightened, her face was lit up with a pleasant smile, 
and a slight flush of colour came into her cheeks. She put 
the flowers carefully into her dress, caressed the child with her 
hand, and whispered a few words to her. Then, unclasping a 
gold bracelet from her own wrist, and stooping down, she 
fastened it on the child’s arm, holding back the sleeve of its 
dress for a minute to admire the rich ornament on the thin 
and bony arm of the child. Then, leaving her with this costly 
gift, she kissed her forehead and passed on her way, relapsing 
into her previous listless and fatigued expression. 

“That,” said Sir James, in Captain Molyneux’s ear, “is 
the best bit of acting we have seen to-night! ”’ 

The moment afterwards, the two men stood out from the 
shadow and came forward. 

“ Ah, Sir James!” said the lady, coming quickly towards 
them with an animated expression and heightened colour, and 
speaking in Italian; “I should indeed have been disappointed 
if you had not come to let me speak to you once more.” 

Sir James bowed. 

*T who can never forget——” her face grew grave. 

Sir James interrupted her to introduce his friend, ‘ Cap- 
tain Molyneux is an acquaintance—a friend—of your friend, 
Miss Greatorex.” 

“Then, sir,” said Madame Delmani Cuculo, speaking in 
English, fluently enough, but with a pretty foreign accent, 
and with great emphasis, “ you know the woman I love best 
in the world, who befriended me when I was friendless, who 
raised me when I was cast down, who dried my tears when I 
was weeping.” 

A slight smile played over Sir James’s face. ‘ Where did 
you learn these pretty English sentences, Madame Delmani? 
I declare I never hear them from English lips.” 

““ What!” said she, “you are still the same; you do not 
think that an Italian’s gratitude can have a memory.” 

“There again! what a charming sentiment that was. We 
don’t say such clever things, even in books.” 

* And you know Eleanor Greatorex?” said the Countess 
_to Captain Molyneux. Her quick Italian wit caught some 
slight look between annoyance and confusion on the young 
man’s face, and she looked quickly towards Sir James. 

Captain Molyneux answered that he had had the pleasure 
of making Miss Greatorex’s acquaintance five or six years ago. 
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Then he spoke of the opera, and complimented her on her 
performance. 

“T am tired of compliments,” she said, laughing, “I want 
no more after one I heard to-night.” 

“A better one than I can pay, I fear,” said Captain 
Molyneux. 

“Tt was while I was acting—it was yourself that paid it ; 
and I valued it the more, because I do not think you intended 
it to reach my ears. Such compliments are rare, Captain 
Molyneux,” she altered her tone from a gay to a grave one, 
*‘ we artists know how to value them. I thank you for what 
you thought of me!” and her eyes thanked him as much as 
her voice. 

* * x 2 x * 

As they walked back to their hotel that night, said Captain 
Molyneux to his friend— 

‘“‘Greatorex, my dear fellow, I have a great respect for 
you; you are, on the whole, the most agreeable man I know ; 
you have seen a great deal of the world; you are a very 
shrewd, sensible sort of person; you have certainly a great 
cargo of common sense on board; you are sometimes very 
amusing; you have a power of holding forth on nothing in 
particular, which I am sure will make you an ornament to 
Parliament whenever you can persuade a constituency to send 
you there. After this preface you perhaps won’t mind my 
going on to say that you have made rather a donkey of your- 
self to-night.” 

“€ My dear Molyneux, I like your preface exceedingly ; but 
your book is detestable. On what point have I had the mis- 
fortune to differ from you ? ” 

“You tell me you think Madame la Comtesse Delmani Ri- 
naldo Cuculo—I forget the rest of it—a sham and a humbug.” 

“ And you think her an angel ?” 

“‘T believe her to be the best, and truest, and most loyal 
woman that ever breathed.” 

Sir James Greatorex made no answer. Presently he 
spoke : 

*€ Molyneux ! ” 

“ What is it?” 

“There is a train that leaves the Bordeaux station at 
twenty minutes past nine to-morrow morning.” 

“Is there indeed ? ” 
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“The line passes through a very beautiful country, and the 
train stops at Poictiers, Tours, Blois, and Orleans ; all of them, 
as one may say, places of historical interest.” 

“ Not a doubt of it.” 

‘«‘The-train reaches Paris at a little before ten at night.” 

“ Does it indeed ? ” 

‘‘There is an earlier one, which starts from here at about 
seven.” 

“ You don’t say so?” 

“But as it is so much slower, you gain nothing by going 
by it.” 

“T quite see that. Well ?” 

“Well! if you don’t go by one of these two trains to- 
morrow, you will give me leave to return the compliment you 
paid me just now, and call you——”’ 

“A donkey?” said Captain Molyneux, laughing, and 
shaking hands with his friend at the bed-room door of his 
hotel, as he bid him good-night. ‘‘ With all my heart; but 
I am not going to Paris to-morrow.” 

“Tam,” said Sir James; “ good-night.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Berore the end of a week Captain Molyneux, from his stage- 
box at the Opera House, had seen Madame Delmani in almost 
every part that constituted her repertory. He did not know 
in which of them he most admired her. With every fresh im- 
personation he discovered fresh fascination, and he came to the 
not unnatural conclusion that he might safely ascribe to 
Madame Delmani all the various charms of character, sensi- 
bility, and manner, which she exhibited in these various parts 
—it being a very unfair advantage possessed by actresses over 
young ladies “in society,” that they can attract admiration by 
showing so many sides of their characters, while young ladies 
are doomed, however varied and profound their natures may 
be, to play but one part—that of ignorant, innocent, and in- 
genuous youth, a trying, and, it must be admitted, rather a 
heavy réle. 

At the end of a week all Bordeaux knew that the prima 
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donna had got an admirer in the good-looking young English- 
man whom they saw in the same box night after night. The 
lady herself had made the discovery long before, and the last 
person who knew he was over head and ears in love was Cap- 
tain Walter Molyneux himself. 

We will skip the love scenes. Captain Molyneux was his 
own master; Madame Delmani had no friend or relation to 
interfere with her acceptance of the formal proposal made to 
her in due course by her English admirer. Under such cir- 
cumstances, if the course of true love begins to run at all, 
it runs smoothly, and here there certainly appeared to have 
commenced a full flood-tide of mutual admiration. 

She accepted him, and she let him know, or at least 
believe, that there was nothing one-sided in the matter. To 
be sure there was no imprudence in her acceptance of Cap- 
tain Molyneux as a husband. She saw him in the company of 
a man whom she well knew to be of high character. She per- 
ceived him to be himself a refined and educated and honour- 
able gentleman, whose rank in a noble profession was in itself 
a title to her respect. She was herself, if not rich, at least 
independent, by reason of her talent; he, she did not doubt, 
was dependent upon his profession for his income. She asked 
no further of the man she professed to love. They talked 
much ; but on this point they never touched. 

Still less could Walter Molyneux be accused of impru- 
dence. The woman he loved was a lady, and that, irrespec- 
tive of birth, is enough for any man ; though, for the matter of 
that, had he cared for birth and rank, hers were, he knew, 
superior to his own. He knew from the testimony of the 
well-informed and not over charitable Sir James, that her 
antecedents were irreproachable. All he had to get over was 
a profession which, at least in England, is not wholly approved 
of. But a man had need to be acold lover if his mistress’s 
proficiency in one of the most intellectual, noble, and fasci- 
nating of the arts do not, in his eyes, tell more in her favour 
than against her. In his enthusiasm he swore to himself he 
would love her less had she been anything else. 

So they engaged themselves to each other to their own 
perfect satisfaction, and no one having a voice in the matter, 
it was settled that the marriage should come off in less than a 
month. ‘Then only did Captain Molyneux remember that im- 
portant business required his presence in London—had, indeed 
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required it for a fortnight past ; so he would start for England 
the next day, she following him as far as Paris, there to await 
his return. 

The private affairs of a popular prima donna are public 
property. It was soon known to the people of Bordeaux that. 
their favourite was about to be married to Captain Molyneux, 
and when, a few days after, on the termination of her engage- 
ment, she went to Paris, she found that the news had pre- 
ceded her. 

Almost the first visitor at her hotel was Sir James 
Greatorex. 

. “You do not congratulate me, Sir James,” said the lady, 
after a few sentences had passed between them. 

“No, Countess, you will forgive me if I do not.” 

Her face clouded. ‘“ And yet,” she said, “I might have 
hoped that so old and true a friend as yourself would not have 
withheld his good wishes.” 

“T hope,” he said, rather stiltedly, “ that you will never 
have cause to doubt the true interest I take in your welfare.” 

“‘ Sir James!”—she spoke excitedly— are you going to 
speak ill of the man you told me was your dearest friend ? ” 

“Not at all,” said Sir James. ‘I know nowhere a better 
or a more loyal fellow.” 

fadame Delmani smiled and put out her hand. “I knew 
it,” she said, “ but still I thank you for saying so.” 

They talked again on other matters, and presently he rose 
to go. 

“Pray speak frankly to me,” she said, interrupting his de- 
parture with a gesture; “do you withhold your congratula- 
tions on your friend’s account ? ” 

“‘ Neither on your account nor on his.” 

“Then why ? ” 

‘For private reasons, which it is far too late to speak 
about ; for reasons touching myself and my family.” 

* You must please,” she said, “tell me what these reasons 

3) 

‘You have no doubt heard them from Captain Molyneux.” 

“T have heard from my future husband nothing whatever 
in connection either with you or any member of your family.” 

“1 can believe it; but I am sure also that you have heard 
from Captain Molyneux of the circumstances to which I 
allude.” 
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“T can think of nothing but this: your friend told me 
that some years ago he was engaged to a young English 
lady, but that his and her poverty made it necessary to termi- 
nate the engagement.” 

“That lady was my sister.” 

“ Hleanor ? ” 

** My sister Hleanor.” 

“ Ah!” said Madame Delmani, flushing suddenly, her face 
paling again, and with a pained expression, “and your sister, 
Eleanor, did she—did she care for him ? ” 

Sir James assumed the impenetrable air of an English- 
man, asked suddenly to gauge the more delicate emotions— 
“People who are engaged to be married may be assumed 
to, as you say, care for each other; to be more or less in 
love, and to be more or less disappointed when the thing is 
broken off.” 

** Pray forgive me for seeming to be curious. May I ask 
one or two questions ?” 

“JT will tell you what I know. I think you should know 
what I do.” 

“ Pray, then, how came it that Miss Greatorex and Cap- 
tain Molyneux engaged themselves to marry when there was 
this obstacle in the way that afterwards served to part them ?” 

“Jt happened in this way. Captain Molyneux is, as you 
know, the only brother of Lord Foley. He succeeds to the 
title and all the estates.” 

“ He is rich, then? ”? said Madame Delmani. 

“ He will be immensely rich; but surely you know Cap- 
tain Molyneux’s position better than I do?” 

“T know nothing,” she said, with a candour which brought 
an almost imperceptible smile on Sir James’s face. “I know 
nothing but that he is a gentleman, your friend, and that he 
loves me.” 

Sir James was careful not to let any expression of in- 
credulity reach his companion, but his manner became 
perhaps a shade more dry, and any one less in earnest than 
Madame Delmani might have detected the irony in his tone. 

“Your ignorance does you infinite credit, Countess, and 
Molyneux’s reticence is beyond endurance. Here is a man 
preparing to place an earl’s coronet on his future wife’s head, 
and he keeps it a secret from her! May I be permitted to 
say, how romantic! ” 
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“But you were telling me of Captain Molyneux’s engage- 
ment ; why was it broken off, if I may know?” 

*‘He was his brother’s heir, his brother was unmarried, 
was not expected to live; his chance of succeeding seemed 
very imminent ; but Lord Foley recovered his health by a 
seeming miracle; he returned from a long sea voyage an 
altered man. He married and had two children, a boy and a 
girl. ‘Then it was evident that Captain Molyneux’s succession 
was a remote contingency ; he rejoined his regiment in India.” 

‘Did he not propose to take out your sister?” 

“Certainly not. My father had already put an end to the 
engagement ; he could not consent to Eleanor being the wife of 
an almost penniless man.” 

** And your sister was broken-hearted ? ” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

*“* And now he is nearer to the title ?” 

“He is so far nearer that both Lord Foley’s children died 
in infancy, and his Lordship is at present in the last stage of 
consumption.” 

“‘ Cannot recover ? ” 


“* Cannot possibly recover.” 
** And while he was with me in Bordeaux he knew that his 


brother was dying, and that he was on the point of succeeding ?”’ 

“ Perfectly ; the greater the compliment to you. But J 
should mention, in fairness to Molyneux, that he owes no 
affection to his brother. They have not spoken since they 
were at Kton together; Lord Foley will not see him, nor even 
hear his name mentioned.” , 

“IT tell you again, Sir James, I have been told nothing of 
all this.” 

“And I again observe to you how much it proves my 
friend’s high opinion of you that he kept it a secret.” 

“Do you think, Sir James, it makes any difference to me 
that he is rich and will be a Lord?” 

“ Forgive me if I say I think it must.” 

* You do not believe in my honesty; but I tell you this— 
if by a wave of my hand—so—lI could make him what I once 
thought him, a poor officer in the English army, I would do it. 
I would do it, Sir James Greatorex, this moment ! ”’ 

She rose, and the gesture whereby poor Captain Molyneux 
was to be stripped of title and estates would have won her a 
thousand plaudits in any theatre. 
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Sir James bowed, but said nothing. Again he rose to go. 
‘“‘T want to say one thing more,” she said. Her face grew 
pale as she spoke, and she seemed to find difficulty in repress- 
ing some latent emotion. “I want to ask you, if Captain 
Molyneux had not met me at Bordeaux—if he were free to- 
morrow—has anything happened between Captain Molyneux and 
your sister (you will forgive me if I speak bluntly and seem 
inquisitive)—has anything come between these two to sever 
them, more than the cause of separation you have already 
mentioned—the probable poverty of Captain Molyneux.” 

“T understand you to ask if any action of their own has 
separated them; if, to speak plainly, Eleanor has set her 
affections elsewhere ? ” ) 

«That is what I would like to know.” 

“‘T answer, to my knowledge, no.” 

‘«Then had they met to-day, they might have come together 
again, had it not been for me?” 

“ Certainly they might.” 

The actress made no answer for a minute or so. Her face 
had got a sterner look, and kept the paleness it had acquired 
when first Eleanor Greatorex’s name was mentioned. She had 
fixed her eyes-upon one of the windows, and Sir James 
Greatorex, watching her face intently, got from it no indication 
of the working of her mind. 

Suddenly she looked at him with an expression of curiosity. 
“‘ Has it occurred to you, Sir James, that I may care for 
Captain Molyneux, that I may ”’ she ceased to hesitate, 
“*love the man I have promised to take formy husband? Tell 





.me honestly.” 


“‘ Honestly I say this, till you had assured me that this was 
so, | should venture not to believe it.” 

“ But you think he loves me?” 

“There is not much doubt about that, I should say.” 

‘*In short, that I have fascinated him ? ”’ 

“Tt would be abold man who should deny your power.” 

‘Indeed it would be hard,” she said, speaking somewhat 
bitterly, “it would be a little hard if a professional actress 
like myself, who have made it my study for so long to work 
upon people’s feelings, should fail to have some influence upon 
an unsophisticated person like your friend Captain Molyneux, 
coming from a place like India.” 
“ India is not quite a desert, my dear lady, and Molyneux 
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not exactly a savage!” said Sir James, laughing ; “ I think 
you make too little of your power.” 

“Oh!” said the prima donna, “in my profession we think 
nothing of a little triumph like that. So long as one’s own 
heart is not touched, one can do wonders.”’ 

‘You are very frank, Countess,” said Sir James, thinking, 
as he always thought, that there was something not entirely 
above-board in Madame Delmani. 

“Yes, I am very frank, and now I am going to advise you 
very frankly in your friend’s interest. Go to him, tell him he 
has made a mistake; tell him I am an actress and not to be 
judged as other women are; tell him that from my childhood 
I have studied the art of simulating deep feeling, that I have 
carried the tricks of the stage into private life, and am acting 
a part when I seem to be most natural ; tell him we actresses 
have acted love and honour, and friendship, and devotedness, 
and gratitude, and so forth, so often and so well, that we have 
lost the power of feeling any of these things; that we are 
dissemblers by habit, and despise ourselves for ever being 
open-hearted and sincere; tell him he was a fool to think 
that a woman such as I am would have accepted him without 
perfectly knowing what his position was 

“My dear young lady!” said Sir Jomnnn, laughing, “ that 
is a very telling little speech indeed, but how very much 
astonished you would be if I took you at your word.” 

“Yes, I forgot!” dropping in a moment the earnest and 
vehement tone which her voice had acquired, “‘ that is assumed 
too, of course. How difficult you are to impose upon, Sir 
James, are you not?” 

‘“ T think I may boast that I am.” 

‘Yes, of course, you are a man of the world, and know 
our poor tricks so well! Now, will you advise me; how shall 
I open the eyes of this deluded man ? ” 

“You really wish to? I beg your pardon. I mean, of 
course, you desire to draw back ?”’ 

‘‘T want, first, to let you see how difficult it is. The man 
is infatuated, as you say. Will it cure him of his infatuation 
if I tell him I have changed my mind; that I thought I cared 
~ for him and find I do not?” 

“ Surely if you are in earnest, the most straightforward 
would be the easiest way to break off your marriage.” 

‘Ts that what being a man of the world has taught yon, 
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Sir James? Do you really think Captain Molyneux would 
cease to care for me simply because I let him see I did not 
care for him ?” 

‘Surely if he is a sane man he would.” 

“ But is a man in love asaneman? Surely his infatuation 
would be doubled and trebled the further off I seemed.” 

“I see,” said Sir James, resuming the very slightly sneer- 
ing tone he had put off for a moment when he had thought the 
actress was in earnest, “ the thing has got quite beyond human 
control. Itis your destiny, you try to resist it, you struggle 
against it nobly, but in vain; the hand of fate, my dear 
Countess, is clearly pointing to an English coronet and twenty 
thousand a year. You must obey!” 

“To be sure, I must obey,” she had caught his own cynical 
tone. ‘A hard fate, a most melancholy destiny, but what can 
Ido? Can you now, Sir James Greatorex, speaking frankly 
and openly and sincerely, tell me how I can at least make 
some effort; let us put it, some decent and honourable effort 
to stand by the professions you have heard me make so often 
in regard to your sister? You have heard me say so often, 
have you not, that Eleanor Greatorex, this Englishwoman, this 
stranger, this foreigner, this mere acquaintance who came 
forward to help me when my own countrymen—when my 
friends, and those even of my own blood—held back, who was 
my friend and sister and comforter in my extremity, when 
I had none beside her; you have heard me say a hundred 
umes, have you not? that I owed to this woman a debt of 
gratitude that I could never repay, and I have no doubt 
seemed to you all the readier to make profession of gratitude, 
seeing how improbable was any opportunity of showing it. 
Now,” she said, with a curious smile, and relapsing into a 
lighter tone, “ now I must acquit myself somehow of my debt, 
or I shall certainly pass for an impostor to the end of my days, 
must I not?” 

Sir James paused for an instant before he answered, in a 
grave voice, “ You have asked me, Madame Delmani, what 
you can do; and though you can hardly expect a serious 
answer, I will give you one. You can do this, Countess, if 
you are honestly resolved not to cross the happiness of the 
woman towards whom you have made so many protestations 
of gratitude—this is what you can do: you are a consummate 
actress; you have, on your own showing, induced my friend 
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to take a view of your character, and to have an opinion of 
your disinterestedness, which you say are incorrect. Now, I 
need hardly observe to you that the same art which has done 
this, will serve to undo it—mind, I am only repeating your 
own account of the affair. You have been able to infatuate 
the man, he thinks you the noblest and most disinterested, 
the purest and most refined of women; it lies only with you 
to make him think you the very reverse.” 

“And you think, Sir James, that I am the woman to 
transform a lover into a critic ?” 

“T do not. I go further, Countess; I say no woman in 
the world is capable of such a thing. But,” he said, rising 
again to leave, and laughing, “you are amusing yourself by 
making me pay you a series of bad compliments, which I 
assure you do not come from my heart.” 

“To be sure you have said some hard things of me,” said 
the lady, leaning back in her chair in a listless attitude, and 
speaking now without the slightest animation of tone. “ By 
the by, you will say nothing of all this to Eleanor?” 

‘‘Rleanor is somewhere in Scotland; I shall not see her 
for a long time.” 

“‘ She does not know of my engagement ?”’ 

“ She does not.” 

“Then pray do not mention it to her ; but if you write, 
say I wished very particularly to be remembered to her.” 

She smiled pleasantly, as if the whole conversation had 
been of the most ordinary and agreeable kind, and wished him 
good-bye, 


3) 


CHAPTER III. 


A very well appointed carriage was driving rapidly through 
the long lines of broad level roadway, set on either side with a 
continuous row of somewhat dusty gardens; and beyond them, 
with white-washed, uniformly-built houses. The carriage 
drew up at the village of Fontenay les Roses; a less rural 
spot than its name suggests, a Parisian suburb a little more 
“pretentious than Hampstead or Clapham, and a good deal 
more cockney than Richmond or Hampton Court. 

When the drab-coated footman had opened the carriage- 
door, there descended from it, first, Captain Walter Molyneux, 
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then a lady in black silk with a cashmere shawl and a veil, 
and finally, an elderly lady, also in black silk, and also wearing 
a cashmere shaw] and a veil. 

The younger lady was Madame Delmani Cuculo ; the elder, 
her companion. 

“Ts it here we are to dine, Beatrice?” said Captain 
Molyneux, supposing for a moment they had made a mistake. 

“Yes,” said Madame Delmani, with a radiant expression. 
“this is the place. You cannot think what pleasant associ- 
ations I have with it.” 

Walter Molyneux winced. “I did not know that ladies 
ever did come here, to say the truth ! ” 

“Not French ladies, of course; but foreigners in Paris 
can go everywhere—the natives set it down to our eccentricity!” 

“And you used to come here often—with your friends ? ” 

“Why not? We Italians delight in gaiety; and artists 
—actors and actresses, the class I am of—can do.less than 
others without life and stir.” 

‘“‘ But you were not an actress when you lived in Paris ? ” 

‘« Always in heart, if not in fact; always so much of an 
actress that I have sometimes doubted if I had any actual 
individuality of my own.” 

“T should say,” said Captain Molyneux, laughing, “ that 
few people had so much!” 

“That is a better compliment to my talent than you 
imagine. I assure youl feel most strongly when I fancy I am 
some one else. When you come to know me better, you may 
some day think, ‘what a heartless, shallow doll this is?’ 
Now, Walter, I will act a new character for you to-day—one 
you have never seen before. I will be my own self, and you 
shall tell me if you like the part.” 

“‘T shall be curious to see if I do not know it by heart.” 

“But before we do anything to amuse ourselves,” said the 
prima donna, “there is the important affair of dinner; here 
is the waiter, will you order it? and—” with great serious- 
ness—“ remember, above everything, to order stewed eels, 
the place is famous for them; and stay, there was a red wine 
at thirty sous, I remember it so well! it was delicious; you 
must not forget to order a bottle.” 

Captain Molyneux ordered dinner, taking care that stewed 
eels should form part of the menu, and not forgetting the red 


wine ati thirty sous. 
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“ Now,” said Madame Delmani, “ while they are getting 
dinner ready, we will go on the river.” 

They walked down to the river side, where a boat was 
fastened by its painter to the bank. 

‘Ah! how delightful!” cried Madame Delmani, in an 
ecstasy of happiness; “you will row me up there by the 
willows, will you not? where the water is smooth and still ; 
how lovely it is! One’s boat passes over the reflection of the 
branches of trees, and breaks them up with the ripple it makes 
—I remember it all so well!” 

“You have been rowed on the river before?” asked 
Captain Molyneux. 

“Yes, of course,” said the prima donna, simply, “ while 
the matelotte of eels was getting ready.” 

“* Beatrice ! ”’ 

What ?” 

‘‘This place is the most cockney paradise I ever was in 
—I wonder you can like it!” 

“My dear Walter, I see now that you have no poetry in 
you at all! Do you really not like stewed eels ?” 

“Oh, very much—immensely! Pray don’t let that prevent 
your amusing yourself.” 

Madame Delmani shook her head sadly. “I am not 
serious enough for you, Walter. You are so clever and 
earnest.” 

Captain Molyneux was perhaps a little out of temper, and 
did not answer. 

They were standing in a little trellised arbour looking on 
to the river, in which was a table, whereon a waiter was laying 
the cloth, and clattering down knives, forks, and plates. 

A knot of some twenty or thirty men who had been 
standing together on the further bank of the river, now 
crowded down to the water’s edge opposite to the garden of 
the inn. 

“What are they looking at in the water?” said Beatrice, 
“what is it they are pointing at and talking so about—can 
you see anything ?”’ 

‘Tt is some animal, a dog, perhaps, which cannot get out 
from the steepness of the bank.” 

“There! there!” she said, “I see it now among the 
willows; a man is trying to stop it with his stick, but the 
current floats it away out into the stream. What can it be? 
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It is not a dog, it is too big. It must be a man swimming— 
I see his white shirt.” 

‘Tt is a dead body.” 

“Madame is curious about it?” said the waiter. He 
came to where they were standing, and shading his eyes with 
his hand, looked at the further bank of the river. ‘ There 
was a man drowned up the river yesterday at Brassy le Duc, 
it must be his body floating down.” He stood with his 
napkin under his arm, and looked critically at the direction 
which the floating object was taking. ‘‘ They are mostly 
floated out into the centre of the stream, opposite the garden, 
and then turn once or twice in the current just here. If 
Madame would give herself the trouble to get into the boat, 
Monsieur could easily row it out to where Madame could have 
a good view of the body before the stream takes it down. 
Dinner will be on the table before Monsieur and Madame get 
back.” 

This proposition seemed to be agreeable to Madame 
Delmani. ‘‘I have never,” she said, with a little natural 
shudder, “seen a drowned man yet. I must give myself the 
sight for once. Come, be quick, Walter, we have no time to 
lose | ” 

Walter Molyneux did not move. “TI think, Beatrice,” he 
said, “ you would regret having given yourself such a sight.” 

At this moment a tall, large man, in the uniform of a 
Garde Champétre, made his appearance and prepared to enter 
the boat. ‘There is ten francs,” remarked the man as he 
was unloosing the chain, “ to anyone who can get a dead 
body from the water before it reaches the locks below. They 
get into the mill wheel and stop the machinery. The miller. 
used to give twenty francs till he was nearly ruined—there 
are so many suicides in these days. Those poor people,” 
said the guard, with a smile, looking across the river to the 
group opposite, “‘ will be disappointed ! ” 

By this time the boat, with the guard rowing, was out into 
the stream, but his efforts to recover the body were frustrated 
by the size of the boat, far too great to be managed by one, 
man in so strong a current. He, therefore, returned to the 
bank and begged Captain Molyneux to come to his assist- 
ance. Captain Molyneux refused and turned on his heel. 
The guard looked up and down the bank for help—no one was 
in sight. There was little time to lose—the mill below, less 
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than a hundred yards away. His chance of gaining the re- 
ward seemed vanishing. 

“Sir,” he said, taking off his hat politely and speaking 
with something of a rhetorical flourish, “this unfortunate 
person,’—he looked towards the river and indicated the 
floating body—“ will in a few minutes be inevitably caught in 
the mill wheel. I appeal to you, sir, in the name of our 
<ommon humanity, to help me to prevent so—so altogether 
deplorable a circumstance ! ” 

The Englishman, thus apostrophized, thought himself 
bound to give his help. Madame Delmani also entered the 
boat: 

“ Beatrice,” he said, “you cannot surely wish to come 
too?” 

“Why not?” she asked, with a light laugh. “Is there 
any harm in curiosity?” 

The guard had already pushed out into the stream. 
Captain Molyneux would have rowed the boat himself and 
left the recovery of the body to the man, but the guard, pro- 
bably distrusting his skill as an oarsman, placed a boat-hook 
in his hand, and took the sculls himself.” 

* Monsieur,” he said, ‘ will hook it well into the clothes, 
twist the handle round once or twice, and then he has a firm 
hold, and we can draw the thing after us through the water.” 

He pushed the boat again out into the stream, towards 
where the body had last been seen revolving slowly in an eddy 
of the river. It had now sunk below the surface. Walter 
Molyneux sat on the thwart of the boat, boat-hook in hand, 
awaiting the re-appearance of the body. Beatrice, lying on 
. her face at full length in the bows of the boat, her head 
stretched over the side, peered anxiously into the waters. 

“Here it is!” she said, presently. “I see it—caught in 
the weeds, low down. I see the face looking at me through 
the water—it is a woman’s. Now we have passed over it ! ” 

The guard backed the boat over the spot it-had passed, 
and Molyneux, who had come also to the bows of the boat, 
could see, as Beatrice described, the white face of a woman 
~ among the green water plants. 

He endeavoured to follow the instructions which the guard 
had given him, to fix the instrument into the clothes, but he 
failed, and the boat was carried down by the current. The 
guard again rowed the boat over the place. 
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‘Strike right down upon it Walter, this time,” said th 
prima donna. 

“ Well done!” she cried, eagerly, “ you have caught it. 
Twist the hook well round, and do not let go.” 

“Capital! ” said the guard, with enthusiasm ; “ Madame’s 
advice is admirable,” and he rowed to land. 

Captain Molyneux was less enthusiastic than either of h 
companions, and Beatrice, glancing at him, caught a look on 
his face of very unmistakable disapproval. 

“ Ah!” she said, changing her eager mood to a sad one, 
“poor girl! I wonder what her history was: Some melan- 
choly story, I dare say—some story of hopeless love perhaps. 
If that were it, I for one should not pity her for lying dea 
and cold among the willows of the Seine.” 

“T almost think, Beatrice,” said Captain Molyneux, bit- 
terly, “I liked you better helping to fish the poor “woman 
out of the water than moralizing over her dead body after- 
wards.” 


“Ah, Walter! you have no soul. Will you never under- 
stand me ?” 

Then this eminent tragedian began to cry. Not by any 
means the lovely theatrical weeping that he had seen on the 
stage, but genuine, childish, audible sobs and tears. 

“ Let us go back to Paris,” she said. “I will not stay here 
any longer—this place is horrible to me!” 

So a cloud came between the lovers, and by the time the 
carriage had arrived at the actress’s door, it had grown so 
black and dense that Captain Molyneux and Madame Delmani 
parted, each seeming to feel very much aggrieved by the other, 
and in parting this gentleman and lady did not even shake 
hands, but Captain Molyneux took his hat off after assisting 
the two ladies from the carriage, and Madame Delmani’s bow 
in return was very far indeed from being cordial. 

The proverb which says that the quarrels of lovers make 
their love the stronger, does not concern such differences as 
these, where both sides see that their fancy has wofully de- 
ceived them. Such quarrels have no appeasing. The chain 
can never again be joined, the severance is for ever. But the 
wound is none the less grievous because it is fatal to their 
loves, and men do not have such rude awakenings from plea- 
sant day-dreams without a very painful shock. 

When Captain Molyneux—his irritation having passed 
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away—began to reflect how very far removed was his ideal of 
Beatrice Delmani from the frivolous, heartless, insincere, and 
almost commonplace woman that had in a moment been re- 
vealed to him, he almost congratulated himself upon the 
escape he had made. Nevertheless, the strong impression 
that this lady had previously made upon him could not be 
dissipated in amoment. He had all the difficulty in the world 
in divorcing the hard facts from his fancies of them—in 
divesting the mere woman of the false colours she had shone 
in—in considering her apart from the love his glamour had 
cast over her. Some men can never perform this task, strive 
how they may. ‘The spell is on them, and they know it to be 
a spell, but they cannot break it ; they have been enchanted, 
with their eyes open, by a false magic, and still it holds them 
fast bound. 

‘All the day, evening, and night following upon the rupture 
of their good understanding, Captain Molyneux’s thoughts 
kept reverting, against his will, to the looks, tones, and words 
of the woman he had loved and now despised. ‘The image of 
her with which he was busy was, however, not the Beatrice 
Delmani that had now been revealed to him, but the Beatrice 
who had first won his love ; she who, low as she had sunk in 
his esteem, was yet the fuirest of fair women, with some quite 
undefinable magic in her voice, in her individuality altogether. 
Hie knew not wherein it resided, whether in the lithe grace of 
her movements, or simply in her rare physical beauty of form 
and face, but there was somewhat that was to him, in spite 
of what his very eyes had seen and his very ears had heard, 
touched with an exquisiteness of nobility and purity that 
seemed to him, quite against the evidence of his own senses and 
reason, inherent in the individuality of Madame Delmani, and 
to have no existence anywhere else in the whole world beside. 
So that, feeling sure all the time that he was breaking with 
avery pitiful and unworthy sort of person, it was a source 
of unutterable sadness to him that he did so. There was 
in these reflections, which he knew to be unreasonable, a 
prestige of some self-inflicted disaster, a strong foreboding 
that he was, with his own hand, destroying the happiness and 
darkening the light of his future life. 

Then did Captain Molyneux commit the unpardonable 
weakness and folly of again visiting Madame Delmani. 

She received him rather seriously, taking his hand which he 
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held out, and seeming not to remember the somewhat stormy 
scene of the previous day. 

“Have you forgotten what happened yesterday?” she 
asked him, suddenly, after they had talked for ten minutes 
like two indifferent people. 

“No,” he answered, gravely. 

“Then it is no use my asking if you have forgiven me?” 

“‘ Indeed I have not,” he answered, nearly as seriously. 

“Frankly, Walter, we.must part. You see what I am now. 
It was right to open your eyes, was it not?” 

“No; it was wrong.” 

The two former lovers were silent. 

“Beatrice,” said Captain Molyneux, presently, “can you 
do nothing to make me forget what you were yesterday ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Think how high I held you, and do something to give me 
back my old belief in you.” 

She said nothing. 

“Yes, I see clearly enough what you are, and I am mad 
enough still to prize you above the whole world! ‘Try to 
blind me once more to the truth ! ” 

“J am not an actress every day, Walter. If I could undo 
all the past, [ would.” 

“What is there in the past you would undo ?” 

“ Would you believe me if I say I would not have you next 
in succession to a peerage and heir to great wealth ?” 

“You knew that, then ? ” 

“'T'o be sure I did,” said the prima donna. 

“And why in the name of Heaven, Beatrice, do you tell me 
now? Why could you not keep your counsel, and let me con- 
tinue in my ignorance ? ” 

“To be sure, why could I not ? Why is a woman’s tongue 
always betraying her imterests? Well, 1 believe the answer 
is, that there are some basenesses that even I, low as you see 
I am—that even I could not stoop to.” - 

“And when you accepted me for your husband, you knew 
that I was coming to a great position and to great wealth? ” 

She did not deny it; she said nothing. 

“ Beatrice, only tell me you did not know it at Bordeaux, 
and on my soul I will believe you!” 

She smiled, and her eyes half closed, as if her thoughts 
were wandering for an instant to some pleasant memory. 
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Presently she spoke in a softer tone than she had hitherto 
used. 

Can you suppose, Walter, that an actress, such as I am, 
who knows what a hard thing is poverty, who has had bitter 
experience of the world’s uncharity, who has eaten the bread 
of strangers——”’ 

“To be sure, I was a fool to think for a moment that 
you could be disinterested ! ” 

“Tam afraid I must agree with you, Captain Molyneux’ 
—she had resumed her cynical manner—“ disinterestedness 
is not an easy virtue. If we were all rich, there would be 
quite an incalculable amount of generosity in the world, would 
there not?” | 

The bond that had held these two people together with 
such seeming strength had come to be a mere thread—was 
momentarily growing weaker, and threatened every instant to 
break entirely. 

An Englishman’s strong point is his good sense, and 
Captain Molyneux’s did not desert him in this hour of his 
temptation and peril. It enabled him to argue with himself 
thns :—‘“‘ This woman is so sure of her power that she does not 
fear to show her hand. She has let me see her character in an 
utterly despicable light. She frankly tells me she traded on 
her knowledge of my wealth.” 

The thread snapped ; he rose from his chair—‘ Madame 
Delmani, you wish that we should part ?” 

She turned very pale, and her face contracted for a moment 
with a pained look. 

“I do wish it,” she said, firmly. 

“T desire it, too,” he said, quietly; “for I see we are 
neither of us what we thought we were.” 

“No,” she said, “ neither of us.” 

He held out his hand. She was slow to take it, but she did 
take it. She did not trust herself to speak. 

“Good-bye,” said Captain Molyneux. 

“Good-bye,” said the actress, and they parted for ever. 

*k * * *k *K 

There is not much of a moral to this story, except’ that 
very old one, that we should not judge by appearances, nor be 
hasty in our conclusions. 

Had Captain Molyneux not done this, he would have won 
for his wife a true and noble woman, and would not have 
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carried with him to the grave the yearning after a lofty ideal 
which, little as he guessed it, was real in the person of Beatrice 
Delmani. Had she waited to learn that Eleanor Greatorex 
was engaged to a Scotch member of Parliament, Beatrice 
Delmani would never have disenchanted the man whom she 
loved with all her soul. Had Sir James Greatorex known the 
actress better, he would never have believed that a woman 


was incapable of sacrificing the man she loved for the woman 
who had befriended her. 


END OF “‘A TRAGEDY QUEEN.” 














